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The  Italian  question  still  protrudes  its  I 
vexed  elements  upon  the  world,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  light  up  such  a  blaa*  of  | 
war  in  Europe  as  to  pale  the  flame  of  its 
own  Vesuvius,  and  make  the  game  of 
halls  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a 
contest  of  pigmies  in  comparison.  It  is 
now  nearly  two  years  since  Naples  was 
annexed,  but  the  problem  of  Italian  unity 
has,  in  the  interim,  made  no  advance  to  a 
solution.  But  not  to  advance  in  the  face 
of  a  reactionary  current,  is  to  be  bonie 
doivn  the  stream.  We  islanders  are 


hardly  sufficiently  cogniz  .nt  of  the  many 


advantages  we  enjoy  b)  being  cooped  im 
within  our  ocean-bound  prison.  Our  clins 
are  like  those  turrets  which  Ilomer  be¬ 
stows  upon  the  Greek  dames,  whence  we 
are  able  to  look  down  with  the  serenest 
philosophy  upon  the  plains  of  Europe 
even  while  they  are  the  cock-pit  of  vast 
armies.  At  present,  the  jirospect  promises 
much  more  mischief  than  many  which 
have  excited  double  its  attention.  There 
is  really  no  disguising  it;  every  man’s 
house  on  the  Continent  is  undermined, 
and  any  morning  he  may  wake  tip 
and  find  the  roof  taken  off  and  the 
walls  tumbling  about  his  ears.  The 
peace  of  Eurojie  depends  upon  France, 
and  France  depends  upon  the  uncertain 
I  action — the  dubious  fate  of  one  restless 
I  man.  Let  but  this  reed  give  way,  and 
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Italy  is  again  overrun  by  Austrian  armies,  they  would  insist  on  its  being  put  out  on 
Francis  II.  reconducted  to  Naples,  the  the  shortest  notice.  If  there  was  a  bog  in  a 
Duke  of  Tuscany  once  more  enthroned  in  populous  locality  which  broke  up  the  road, 
the  Pitti  Palace,  and  the  very  monarchy  and  threatened  to  visit  the  neighborhoo«l 
of  Sardinia  which  at  present  seeks  to  with  a  pestilential  miasma,  the  demand 
clutch  the  old  Roman  dominion,  swept  out  would  proceed  from  ten  thousand  mouths 
of  the  world.  If  death  M’ould  only  knock  to  have  the  place  covered  in  and  a  path 
at  a  cert.ain  chamber  of  the  Tuileries,  the  formed  for  continuous  progress.  N  or 
ex-prince  of  Modena  might  not  only  claim  would  the  ferment  be  likely  to  be  staid  by 
his  own  again,  but  revel  in  the  appan.age  the  knowledge  that  the  oi)po8ition  eman- 
of  the  Transalpine  kingdom,  thrown  in  ated  only  from  one  quarter,  which  was 
by  way  of  recompense  for  his  faithful  supposed  to  find  its  jH*culiar  account  in 
adherence  to  legitimist  principles.  At  all  jeopardizing  the  lives  of  millions,  and 
events,  Francis  II.  and  his  comp.anion  in  arresting  the  march  of  civilization.  All 
misfortune,  think  it  useless  to  quit  the  continental  Europe  has  an  immediate  in¬ 
land  of  their  former  glories,  since  so  slight  terest  in  the  settlement  of  the  Italian 
a  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel  may  replace  question.  Rut  to  the  Italians  themselves 
them  in  their  old  positions;  and  therefore  these  reiterated  delays,  this  j»er]»etual 
the  one  on  the  Tiber,  and  the  other  by  the  marching  forward  in  order  to  move  back- 
Poy  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  ward,  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  "With 
eventualities.  one  foot  on  dry  land,  with  the  other  in  a 

If  into  any  question  Fate  had  contrived  boggy  syrtis,  as  dismal  as  that  which 
to  pack  the  most  inflammable  materi.als,  sw.allowed  up  their  ancient  armies,  not 
she  could  hardly  have  contrived  a  more  knowing  whether  they  are  destined  to 
ignitible  bag  of  sulphur  than  what  is  in-  belong  to  the  regions  of  light  or  to  those 
volved  in  the  solution  of  Italian  unity,  of  chaos,  their  position  is  one  of  extreme 
Tlie  question  of  races  is  complic.ated  by  weakness,  with  all  the  ])ain  of  the  most 
the  question  of  religion,  and  that  of  both,  agonizing  doubt.  After  buffeting  the 
by  the  rights  of  legitimacy  as  opposed  to  waves  of  revolution  and  grasping  the 
the  sovereignty  of  peoples.  The  (piestion  shore,  they  find  themselves  in  a  state 
of  nationality  alone  ought  to  match  the  of  exhaustion,  enveloped  in  a  Mave 
flames  of  war  it  must  excite  without,  by  which  threatens  to  drag  them  down  to 
the  feuds  of  provincial  jealousy  it  must  the  uttermost  abyss.  If  the  obstruction 
light  up  within.  ITien  there  are  a  host  of  came  from  an  enemy,  it  would  be  under¬ 
minor  (juestions,  each  sufficient  to  furnish  stood,  and,  doubtless,  dealt  with  accord- 
matter  for  broils  and  discord  during  one  ingly.  But  the  obstacle  comes  in  the 
generation  at  least ;  the  question  of  capi-  guise  of  a  friend,  who  has  in  reality  hel|)- 
tols,  of  the  rights  of  minor  principalities,  ed  them  to  reach  the  haven  he  forbids 
of  the  privileges  of  municij>al  govern-  them  to  enter.  The  Italians  are  con- 
ments,  of  the  distribution  of  fiscal  bur-  sequently  obliged  to  fawn  upon  the  im- 
dens  and  national  armaments.  Looking  j)eriul  shade  tvhich  stands  between  them 
at  the  whole  thing,  we  are  certainly  as-  and  their  hopes,  to  lick  the  hand  which 
tonished  that  the  combustible  comjKmnd  pinions  them  to  the  precipice,  to  praise 
has  maintained  itself  so  long  in  a  state  of  those  procrastinations  as  the  hesita- 
quiescence,  that  the  materials  have  not  tions  of  wisdom  which  they  would  other- 
exploded  long  ago,  and  blown  to  pieces  wise  denounce  as  the  most  wicked  of 
not  onlv  Italy,  but  every  lx)dy  and  every  follies.  Or  if  a  stenier  voice  from  the 
thing  tKat  has  had  the  remotest  connection  tortured  reaches  the  ear  of  the  torturer, 
with  it.  it  is  only  to  use  a  similar  entreaty  to  that 

We  have  no  wish  to  exaggerate  the  which  Burke  addressed  to  his  reca'citrant 
difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  Italian  constituents  at  Bristol  :  “  Condole  with 
regeneration.  We  feel,  indeed,  it  is  only  us  if  we  fall,  cheer  us  if  we  succeed,  chide 
by  looking  these  difficulties  straight  in  the  us  if  we  stray ;  but  do  let  us  move  on  ;  for 
face,  by  probing  the  extent  of  them,  that  God’s  sake  let  us  move  on  !” 
we  can  discover  the  best  remedies,  and  The  state  of  Italy  has  of  late  been  the 
urge  those  whose  business  is  concerned  topic  of  much  discussion  both  in  the  Parlia- 
herein  to  be  as  prompt  as  possible  in  their  ment  and  the  press,  but  we  have  not  met 
application.  Were  people  fully  aware  of  in  either  quarter  with  what  we  consider  a 
the  ball  of  fire  hanging  over  their  heads,  faithful  picture  of  its  real  condition.  It  is 
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penerally  supposed  that  the  provinces  late-  will  bear  any  amount  of  retroj^ressive 
ly  annexed  to  Sardinia  are  really  united  laws,  hut  we  have  heard  of  none  who 
under  its  government.  Even  the  Ultra-  would  allow  thein  imposts  to  be  doubled, 
montanes  are  too  much  absorbed  in  vamp-  without  knocking  the  most  paternal  cov¬ 
ing  out  a  fictitious  case  agmnst  their  eminent  to  pieces.  Liberty,  like  most 
opponents  to  [lerceive  the  advantages  other  good  things,  appears  to  be  a  very 
which  a  strict  adherence  to  fact  would  expensive  article.  But  were  Sardinia  to 
have  given  them,  and  have  at  least  by  imjiartially  distribute  over  the  peninsula, 
their  silence  admitted  the  supposition,  with  the  freedom  she  has  acquired,  the 
It  is  true  there  has  been  a  plebiscite,  that  price  she  has  paid  for  it,  we  very  much 
the  flag  of  Savoy  floats  over  the  Hotel  de  fear  we  should  have  the  ungenerous  task 
Villes  of  their  respective  capitols,  that  of  chronicling  in  the  next  number  of  this 
small  det.achrnents  ol  Piedmontese  soldiers  Review  her  departed  glory, 
m.ay  lie  seen  at  eertain  times  of  the  day  This  dilemma,  which  would  present  a 
marching  into  public  squares  and  marehing  serious  difficulty  to  any  government,  is 
out  again.  With  regard  to  all  these  intern-  peculiarly  embarrassing  to  that  of  Pied- 
al  marks  of  annexation  which  can  be  put  up  mont.  By  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
and  taken  down  again  within  the  course  to  France,  she  has  stript  herself  of  her 
of  twenty-four  hours,  the  union  is  com-  natural  boundaries.  Formerly  a  few  re- 

idete  enough.  But  there  is  a  hidden  life  giments  at  Esseillon  could  have  kept  at 
eland  all  this  jiasteboard  phenomena,  bay  a  large  army.  A  few  forts  along  the 
There  is  the  element  of  popular  wills,  of  river  Var,  or  by  the  Cornice  Pass,  would 
social  laws,  of  equally-distributed  burdens,  have  been  equally  effective  on  the  side 
to  M’hich,  if  the  union  does  not  pene-  of  the  sea.  But  now  the  keys  of 
trate,  the  solemn  badges  of  it  are  as  idle  both  these  strong  positions  are  in  the 
as  the  doves’  necks  and  united  hearts  upon  hands  of  France.  Tliat  power  any  mom- 
the  wedding  scutcheons  of  a  pair  of  ad-  ing  she  chooses  can  send  battalion  after 
verse  tempers,  who  have  determined  to  battalion  tumbling  over  the  Alps  to  seize 
l)e  joined  together,  simply  because  their  the  capitol  of  her  government,  while  she 
estates  are  joined  together.  Now  we  are  marches  her  regiments  of  Zouaves  along 
afr.aid  the  union  of  Sardinia  with  the  an-  the  Cornice  Pass  to  seize  the  capital  of 
nexed  provinces  of  Central  and  Southern  her  commerce.  Any  opposition  on  the 
Italy,  has  not  yet  reached  that  state  of  part  of  Piedmont,  with  her  present  force, 
harmonious  concord  as  to  justify  the  flour-  would  be  as  idle  as  to  attempt  to  stem 
ish  of  trumpets  with  which  it  has  been  the  current  of  the  Niagara  with  a  water- 
announced.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  w’ho  spout.  But  how  is  an  army  sufficiently 
have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  close  numerous  and  w’ell-apj)ointed  to  contend 
inspection,  the  union  appears  to  l>e  one  with  the  French  on  equal  ground  to  l>e 
of  benefits  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than  of  raised,  unless  by  an  increased  revenue, 
burdens  to  be  borne,  or  of  work  to  be  and  whence  is  that  revenue  to  be  derived 
accomplished.  Sardinia  has  been  allowed  unless  from  increased  t.axation  ?  Thus 
by  her  new  subjects  to  assume  the  honors  Victor  Emanuel  is  driven  to  the  option 
of  government,  on  condition  that  she  will  of  living  in  a  state  of  de}>endence  to  an 
spare  their  muscles  and  not  tax  their  unscrupulous  neighbor  without,  or  of  in¬ 
purse.  All  the  advantages  of  liberty  they  curring  certain  revolt  from  rebellious  sulv 
are  quite  willing  to  share,  provided  8ar-  jects  within. 

dinia  will  take  to  herself  the  whole  of  the  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  dif- 
expense.  Hence  while  over  almost  the  Acuity  which  must  not  ba  lost  sight  of. 
entire  |)eninsula  there  floats  only  one  flag  Italy  has  more  sea-board  than  any  other 
as  the  symbol  of  the  same  central  authority,  nation  in  Europe  except  England.  She 
there  are  some  half-ilozen  different  systems  requires  in  proportion  as  great  a  navy, 
of  coinage,  as  many  codes  of  law,  and  a  If  France  continues  to  double  her  fleet,  it 
vari.ablo  and  most  unequal  distribution  of  is  far  more  imperative  on  Italy  to  m.iintain 
fiscal  burdens.  The  Piedmontese  are  tax-  a  navy  which  shall  be  able  to  copt^  Avith 
ed  at  double  the  rate  of  the  Neapolitans,  her  upon  the  seas  than  it  is  for  England, 
while  the  contributions  to  the  revenue  But  where  are  the  means  to  come  from  ? 
of  the  Central  States  fluctuate  between  How  is  Italy  to  create  an  iron-mailed  fleet, 
both.  Now  the  pocket  is  a  prolific  cause  and  erect  such  arsenals  as  Cherbourg  and 
of  revolution  in  the  States.  Many  people  Toulon  ?  It  is  now  some  eight  years  ago 
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pince  tlie  Sardinian  Government  engaged 
Kendal  to  draw  plans  for  the  formation  of 
a  great  naval  arsenal  at  Spezzia.  lint  the 
designs  fell  through  for  want  of  monej^  to 
carry  them  out.  The  arsenal  at  Spezzia  is 
only  half-completed,  and  that  upon  a  con¬ 
tracted  plan,  lit  only  for  a  third-rate  State; 
and  Italy  has  not  a  single  iron  frigate  in 
her  j)ossession.  Here  is  a  fiir  more  serious 
difticnlty  than  that  arising  out  of  no  natu¬ 
ral  boundaries  or  a  defective  land  force. 
For  an  army,  if  the  means  are  forthcom¬ 
ing,  can  easily  1k‘  quadrupled ;  but  the 
erection  of  an  efficient  navy,  even  with 
abundant  resources,  is  a  matter  of  time. 
A  generation  must  be  trained  to  it.  Hut, 
withojit  resources,  what  other  result  is 
there  than  to  throw  Italy  bound  hand  and 
foot  into  the  power  of  France  ? 

This  danger  would  be  of  a  very  start¬ 
ling  character  even  if  Italy  was  elear  of 
the  stranger;  but  with  a  French  army 
protecting  two  extraneous  princes  in  its 
capitol,  and  a  German  army  protecting 
two  other  regal  phantoms  at  ^  enice,  the 
solution  becomes  doubly  embarrassing. 
Instead  of  one  power,  she  has  to  confront 
two,  not  separated  from  her  by  a  river  or 
a  mountain,  but  actually  encamped  in  the 
foremost  of  her  capitols,  and  who  encoiir- 
age  by  the  protection  of  their  flags  the 
retensions  of  the  princes  whom  she  h.ad 
ethroned.  History  wilt  be  searched  in 
vain  for  an  analogous  instance,  in  which 
the  fearful  is  so  grotes(]uelv  blended  with 
the  absurd.  There  is  the  l*ope,  with  his 
army  of  priests;  Francis  H.,  with  his 
army  of  brigands ;  the  Dukes  of  Modena 
and  Tuscany,  with  their  armies  of  ill-paid 
Swiss  and  discharged  domestics;  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Kmanuel  at  the  head  of  a  few  ill-sorted, 
disunited,  and  for  the  most  part  bankrupt 
2)rovince8,alt  quartered  within  a  few  leagues 
of  each  other,  eyeing  their  neighbor  with 
a  most  intense  hatred,  and  exj)ecting  that 
to-morrow’s  sun  may  lead  to  their  mutual 
overthrow.  This  is  the  strange  phantas¬ 
magoria  that  France  has  held  up  to  the 
sight  of  astonished  Europe  for  the  last  two 
years  as  the  result  of  the  loftiest  wisdom, 
the  highest  pattern  of  sapient  statecraft. 
All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  if  this  be  in¬ 
tended  as  a  joke,  it  is  a  very  bad  one. 
Much  iMjtter  another  Flavian  amphithea¬ 
ter,  where  the  lives  of  a  few  handfuls  of 
victims  might  be  made  the  playthings  by 
which  an  extravagant  court  befooled  the 
gaze  of  an  excitable  populace,  rather  than 
the  noblest  iffienomena  of  life  should  be 
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tunied  into  a  farce,  or  a  caricature  made 
of  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  nations  ! 

Of  course  while  this  sjwctacle  continues, 
every  thing  like  Italian  industry  is  at  a 
stand-still.  Commerce  crippled,  govern¬ 
ment  works  suspended,  public  credit  shak¬ 
en.  Xo  jterson  will  embark  capital  in  a 
country  Avhich  may  change  its  rulers  in 
the  course  of  twenty -four  hours.  Xo 
merchants  will  extend  old  or  iuaug\irato 
new  commercial  enterprises  in  a  land 
which  is  liable  any  day  to  be  blaste<l  by 
internecine  war.  Who  is  so  chivalrous  in 
this  economical  generation  as  to  build 
upon  a  territory  which  is  one  moving  se¬ 
ries  of  moral  earthquakes?  The  Italian 
Government,  in  their  despair  of  loans, 
offers  such  ruinous  interest  and  bontises  jis 
Pitt  oflered  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  ]Marengo ;  but  the  only  difl'crence  is 
th.at  Pitt  got  the  money  and  they  can  not. 
Though  they  hold  out  seven  ])er  cent, 
with  a  premium  corresponding  to  the 
amount  lent,  their  funds  are  l>elow  sixty- 
nine,  and  few  persons  will  come  forward 
to  save  their  country  even  with  this  ]>ros- 
pect  of  making  a  rapid  fortune.  Hence  not 
only  private  industry  languishes,  but  Pied¬ 
mont  can  not  discharge  those  duties  which 
her  new  position  as  head  of  a  great  State 
thrusts  upon  her.  The  ^Minister  of  Finance 
has  just  announced  a  deficiency  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  of  five  hundred  millions  livres, 
and  has  no  other  resource  to  meet  it  than 
the  sale  of  the  public  domains.  Tlie  peo¬ 
ple,  inste.ad  of  being  absorbed  in  ti’ading 
])urstiits,  anxiously  await  with  their  arms 
folded  the  arrival  of  the  next  evening’s 
budget  of  news.  In  a  highly  flushed  state 
of  political  excitement,  Avhlch  if  not  war  is 
next  door  to  it,  industry  can  not  flourish. 
And  while  industry  does  not  flourish,  the 
Italian  Government  can  not  inaugurate 
those  great  works  which  arc  essential  to 
the  intermingling  of  a  broken  people,  to 
the  consolidation  of  di.riointed  provitices, 
to  the  consummation  of  a  national  union. 
It  is  a  vain  hope  to  expect  Piedmont,  with 
the  revenue  or  a  petty  State,  to  discharge 
hereafter  the  responsibilities  of  a  mighty 
nation. 

Hut  there  is  another  .aspect  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  which  we  regret  to  say  .also  partakes 
of  the  vulgarity  of  common  .arithmetic, 
although  connected  >vith  people  who  ajv 
pear  raised  far  above  the  ordinary  wants 
of  this  world.  There  are  uj)w.ard  of  three 
hundred  princes  and  grand  territorial 
seigneurs  m  Italy,  who  derived  their  pres- 
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tige  :»nd  a  great  part  of  tlieir  incomes 
from  the  old  governments,  and  who,  oon- 
seijiiently,  can  not  be  reconciled  to  the 
present  order  of  things,  without  receiving 
equivalent  consideration  and  patronage 
from  the  new.  One  of  them — the  Duke  of 
Capu.a — came  the  other  day  to  Turin,  to  ar¬ 
range  the  rental  and  estates  which  should 
be  allotted  to  his  family  as  the  price  of 
his  submission,  when  death  interfered  at 
the  Trompeteur’s,  and  assigned  to  him  a 
mere  vard  of  ground  who  was  anxious  to 
bargain  for  a  county.  Now,  if  all  these 
three  hundred  gentry  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  late  ex-Duke  of  Cajma,  and  knock 
at  tlie  door  of  the  Piedmontese  Treasury, 
to  have  the  price  of  their  adhesion  doled  j 
out  to  them  in  tangible  sjiccic,  we  know 
not  what  is  to  become  of  the  same  treas¬ 
ury,  seeing  that  it  can  with  difficulty  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  vulgarest  necessities  ot  its 
government,  and  that  its  resources  are 
mortgaged  beyond  redemjition  for  some 
time  to  come.  In  former  times,  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  States  was  a  very  easy  oper¬ 
ation.  The  new  occujiant  went  in,  out¬ 
lawed  the  fonner  possessors,  Avho  were 
glad  to  get  aw.ay  with  their  necks  un¬ 
broken,  and  took  to  himself  .all  the  profits 
of  the  old  government  without  .any  of  its 
liabilities.  I  Jut  now,  owing  to  our  re¬ 
fined  civilization,  vested  rights  must  be 
respected,  individual  pro^ierty  untouched. 
If  a  fallen  king  leaves  his  c.ajdtol  in  too 
great  a  liurry  to  take  his  effects  along 
witli  him,*  they  must  be  packed  up  ami 
sent  after  him  ;  if  his  creditors  remain 
behind,  their  debentures  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged.  So  that  the  new-comer,  instead 
of  finding  himself  in  possession  of  the 
profits  without  the  liabilities,  is  obliged 
to  take  u]»on  himself  the  liabilities  with¬ 
out  any  portion  of  the  jirofits.  This  is 
really  the  ease  with  Piedmont.  She  has 
charged  herself  with  the  debts  of  the  gov- 
eninients  whom  she  has  replaced,  and  is 
even  anxious  to  buy  off  tlie  opposition 
of  their  present  .adherents,  upon  their 
own  terms,  lint  the  t.ask  is  .above  her 
strength.  For  the  territorial  aristocracy 
are  not  invited  to  transfer  their  privileges 
from  one  absolutism  to  another,  but  to 
make  a  bonfire  of  absolutism  altogether, 
and  throw  their  privileges  into  the  flames 
.along  with  it.  They  are  invited  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  a  democratic  govern- 


•  Vide  Laments  of  the  Marqnis  of  Normanby  over 
the  fate  of  the  ex-Duke  of  Modena's  shirts. 


ment,  tvhich  does  not  even  reserve  for 
them  the  poor  distinction  of  an  exclusive 
Upper  Chamber,  and  mock  them  with  the 
shadow  of  their  former  greatness,  by  hold¬ 
ing  them  up  to  the  country  as  the  weak¬ 
est  element  in  the  St.ate.  We  are  afraid 
that  the  only  distinction  reserved  for  them 
in  the  new  order  of  things  will  be  that 
of  contributing,  in  a  far  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  their  poorer  neighbors,  to  the 
additional  tax.ation  which  the  exchequer 
of  the  country  requires,  inasmuch  as  they 
use  a  far  greater  amount  than  those  neigh- 
Ixjrs  of  the  taxable  commodities  of  the 
State.  Under  the  fallen  govcinments  the 
revenue  was  small,  .and  the  aristocracy 
contributed  the  smallest  quota  to  it.  Now 
the  revenue  must  assume  colossal  j)ropor- 
tions,  and  they  must  bear  a  greater  shave 
of  the  burden  than  any  other  class.  We 
can  not  be  8uq)ri8ed  if  the  territorial 
aristocracy  should  be  rather  slow  in  j)er- 
ceiving  the  ulterior  advant.ages  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  or  that  they  should  confront 
with  the  most  determined  opposition  the 
pioneer  of  a  new  high  wav  for  civilization, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  a  land-tax,  is  to  be 
carried  over  their  own  estates.  Now,  if 
the  opposition  of  our  handed  interest  occa¬ 
sionally  threatened  the  downfall  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Third’s  govenmient,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  landed  interest  of  It.aly  ought 
to  be  fraught  with  no  small  embarrassment 
to  the  much  Aveaker  government  of  Victor 
Emanuel. 

lltaice  the  obstacles  Avhich  oppose  the 
j)rogress  of  Itali.an  unity  upon  a  constitu¬ 
tional  basis  are  of  no  ordinary  character. 
The  Government,  in  its  domestic  policy, 
has  to  contend  Avith  an  alien.ated  ])riest- 
hood,  a  hostile  aristocracy,  and  an  im¬ 
poverished  exchequer.  In  its  extenor 
jiolicy  it  has  to  confront  an  imperial 
enemy,  who  has  one  fourth  of  a  poAver- 
ful  army  <juartered  in  the  strongest  of  its 
eitadels ;  .and  to  guard  ag.ainst  the  machin¬ 
ations  of  a  dubious  friend,  Avho  is  tar  more 
dangerous  to  its  indej)endence  th.an  its 
avowed  enemy.  It  has  to  frustrate  the 
j)lots  of  its  dethroned  kings,  who,  quietly 
ensconced  in  its  capitol,  are  sending  forth 
their  agents,  .armed  Avith  ax  and  brand, 
to  r.av.age  its  territory.  It  has  to  guard 
against  the  no  less  dangerous  plots  of  lied 
liepublic.ans,  Avhich  menace  it  from  within 
ami  Avithout.  The  Government  has  to 
Avalk,  like  the  .Jewish  lawgiver,  between 
waves  of  absolutism  on  the  one  side,  .and 
the  no  less  dangerous  tides  of  democracy 
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on  the  other,  each  yawning  to  engulf  it 
hy  their  collision.  It  has  to  quadruple  its 
naval  and  military  annaments,  and  create 
a  mailed  fleet  out  of  paper.  It  has  a  stag¬ 
nant  commerce  to  restiscitate,  popular  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  to  humor,  provincial  lealousies 
to  extinguish.  Such  is  the  It<alian  ques¬ 
tion. 

These  are  undotihtedly  great  evils,  but 
the  difficulties  they  present  are  not  so 
alarming  as  they  appear.  The  remedy 
which  applies  to  one  case  will  cut  into 
a  multituae  of  others.  The  grt‘at  obstacle 
to  Italian  unity,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  those  of  a  domestic  nature,  is  its  finan¬ 
cial  condition.  M.ake  the  country'  pros- 
ptTous  under  the  constitutional  regime^ 
and  all  parties  will  rally  roimd  the  execu¬ 
tive.  Double  the  proprietor’s  rentiils,  by 
raising  the  value  or  Land,  and  he  will  not 
remain  aloof  from  the  new  order  of  things. 
Improve  the  cure’s  tithes,  give  the  bishop 
the  concerns  of  a  richer  diocese  to  admin¬ 
ister,  and  either  will  cease  to  attempt  to 
blast  the  prosperity  of  one  world  by  the 
thunders  of  another.  Revive  tra<le,  and 
Government  can  raise  an  ample  revenue, 
and  create  armaments  sufficient  to  protect 
its  rights  abroad  and  maintain  its  dignity 
at  home.  Hence  the  great  talisman  of  a 
prosperous  commerce  disposes  of  all  the 
difficulties  which  l>eset  the  inteni.al  ad¬ 
ministration.  All  are  resolved  into  the 
task  of  finding  remunerative  employment 
for  an  idle  jmpulation. 

Xow,  this  problem  ought  not  to  l)every 
difficult  to  solve,  for  the  resources  of  Italy 
have  been  hitherto  but  imjxjrfectly  devel¬ 
oped.  The  country  h.as  not  an  acre  turned 
to  one  half  of  its  advantage.  There  are 
few  railroatls,  either  in  the  Southern  or 
Central  States.  The  government  has  only 
to  do  that  for  these  States  which  it  h.as 
already  done  for  Piedmont,  and  it  may 
equallize  the  taxation  at  a  stroke,  without 
taking  a  single  loaf  from  any  Laborer’s 
cupboard,  or  a  |)enny  from  any  farmer’s 
rental.  If  the  proprietor,  by  having  a 
railroad  brought  near  to  his  estates,  to 
transport  their  produce  to  distant  mar¬ 
kets,  obtains  a  largelv'-increased  demand 
for  that  produce,  and  is  subject  to  a  much- 
diminished  charge  of  freightage,  he  will 
certainly  gain  more  from  these  two  sources 
th.an  he  is  likely  to  lose  from  any  land-tax 
whatever.  If  manufactories  and  mineral 
foundries  are  opened  close  to  dormant 
cities,  now  overrun  with  vagrancy',  and 
those  national  works  undert.aken  which 


the  government  have  in  view,  the  price  cf 
lal>or  must  increase.  The  artisan  will  be 
able  to  command  a  larger  range  of  the 
superfluities  of  life,  and  these  super¬ 
fluities  to  contribute  their  pro|>er  quota 
to  the  revenue.  Some  twenty  ye.ars 
ago,  the  average  percentage  of  taxation 
in  Piedmont  was  little  more  than  it  now 
is  in  Xaples.  If  it  has  more  than  doubled 
itself  in  the  interim,  it  is  owing  to  its  in¬ 
creased  commercial  activity,  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  its  resources, 
which,  in  aiigmenting  the  rentals  of  its 

f)opulation,  have  enabled  them  to  contri- 
mte  a  far  greater  amount  to  the  expenses 
of  the  State  than  their  progenitors.  Tlie 
S.ardinian  Goveniment  borrowed  money’ 
to  undertake  works  of  great  industrial 
importance,  and  spread  the  additional 
taxation  re<juired  to  pay  the  interest  of 
those  loans  over  the  population  which 
received  all  the  benefit  of  the  outl.ay,  and 
who  were  more  enriched  by  the  benefits 
which  the  government  conferred  than 
impoverishetl  by  the  money  which  it  took 
away’.  Now,  if  this  success  has  In'en 
accomplished  in  the  le.ast-favored  corner 
of  the  |H.*nin8uLa,  surely’  there  is  reason  to 
hoj>e  for  still  more  promising  results  by 
the  aj)plication  of  the  s.amc  policy  to  the 
more  fertile  districts  of  Naples,  of  .^-Eineli.a, 
and  the  Legations.  These  provinces,  for 
which  nature  h:i8  done  more  than  any 
other  part  of  Euroj>c,  only’  wait  the  hand 
of  the  master  to  convert  their  dormant 
towns  into  busy  emporiums  of  commerce ; 
their  villages,  where  agriculture  remains 
in  the  same  state  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Virgil,  into  prosperous  hives  of  hus¬ 
bandry;  their  se.a-]>orts,  from  mere  recep¬ 
tacles  of  fishing-smacks  into  swelling 
havens,  crowded  with  multiplied  ships  of 
burden.  The  Sulleys  ami  the  CoIl>erts 
never  had  such  an  opportunity’  of  creating 
a  fin.ancial  reputation.  The  minister  m.ay 
strew  the  tax-gatherer’s  p.ath  with  flowers. 
When  a  king  makes  his  subjects  richer, 
they  are  only  too  hapj»y  to  give  him  a 
slight  percentage  upon  the  augmentation 
of  their  wealth.  Now,  to  make  its  sub¬ 
jects  richer,  the  Italian  Government  need 
only  scratch  the  surface  of  its  newlv-an- 
nexe<l  States,  and,  by  increased  facilities 
of  transport,  circulate  the  superfluity  of 
their  mineral  and  cereal  wealth  among 
less  favored  nations.  Let  the  Italians,  in¬ 
stead  of  hanging  about  se.a-jK)rts  and  rail¬ 
way  stations,  and  screaming  .after  the 
wearied  traveler’s  luggage,  believe  their 
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noble  manliood  capable  of  better  things. 
Tliey  have  only  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  altered  position  in  which  a  free  com¬ 
mercial  regime  has  pUced  their  country, 
and  descend  with  the  sickle  into  the  marts 
of  the  world’s  commerce,  and  they  will 
reap  their  reward. 

Hut  it  is  too  much  for  government  to 
expect  the  people,  after  so  many  years  of 
monotonous  inactivity,  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive.  It  is  for  the  controlling  power  to 
take  an  inventory  of  their  resoures,  and 
))oint  out  the  many  advantages'which  the 
abolition  of  obstructive  taritfs,  and  the 
new  code  of  maritime  law,  phmes  within 
the  grasp  of  its  subjects.  Indeed,  the 
government  would  do  wise,  in  the  absence 
t»f  the  |)rivate  capitalist,  itself  to  establish 
industrial  centers,  where  likely  to  afford  re¬ 
munerative  employment  to  the  population, 
in  ortler  to  stimulate  individual  enterprise, 
taking  care  to  transfer  its  undertakings  to 
the  ]»rivate  tnulor  as  soon  as  it  has  achieved 
its  object,  and  its  ]>reseut  abnormal  situa¬ 
tion  had  passed  away.  These  industrial 
occupations  may  appear  to  some  below 
the  tlignity  of  a  Parliament,  but  to  our 
mind  they  would  be  far  more  dignified 
than  most  of  the  pursuits  in  which  the 
.attention  of  the  present  Chambers  has 
been  absorbed.  Permanent  Parliamentary 
committees  upon  the  different  branches  of 
trade  and  commerce  to  which  It.aly  is 
capable  of  being  a  first-cl.ass  contributor, 
the  issue  and  examinations  of  the  reports 
of  commissioners  directed  to  impure  into 
the  industri.al  resources  of  Tuscany,  of  the 
Legations,  of  the  different  provinces  of 
N  aples  and  Sicily,  would  seem  to  us  a  far 
more  noble  employment  than  participating 
in  the  stiuabbles  of  selfish  politicians  for 
the  baubles  of  jiower — than  joining  in  the 
secret  cabals  held  in  back  drawing-rooms, 
whose  only  object  is  to  turn  out  one  idle 
administration  in  order  to  install  another 
still  more  idle  and  worthless  in  its  place. 
The  Turin  Chsimbers  ought  to  reserve  such 
scrambles  for  the  crumbs  of  a  begg.arly 
exchefpier,  in  which  not  one  single  prin¬ 
ciple  is  involved,  for  times  when  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  their  country  will  give  them 
a  treasury  bench  worth  quarreling  about. 
At  present,  the  great  want  of  the  country 
is  work.  And  the  only  contention  ought 
to  be  who  will  find  it  in  the  largest  (pian- 
tities ;  who  will  set  in  motion  the  most  of 
those  .agencies  which  will  diffuse  an  equal 
stream  of  wealth  through  tlie  peninsula, 


and  find  employment  for  the  idle  masses 
of  its  population. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  are  there  so 
many  channels  in  w'hich  capital  might  be 
advantageously  invested,  in  which  private 
enterprise  remains  so  inert,  as  It.aly.  With 
the  finest  bays  and  estuaries  in  the  world, 
she  leaves  her  p.acket  service  to  be  per¬ 
formed  mostly  by  French  steamers.  Iler 
few  foundries — and  the  number  might  ad¬ 
vantageously  be  tripled — are  in  the  hands 
of  Englishmen.  Her  wines  and  her  olives 
rarely  apj>ear  in  a  foreign  market;  .and 
while  caj>able  of  supplying  one  half  of  the 
granaries  of  Euro|)e,  she  actually  imports 
grain  from  her  poorer  neighbors.  Her 
mineral  wealth  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Yet  nobotly  sees  any  thing  of  it,  beyond 
the  marbles,  which  occasion.ally,  by  the 
most  violent  efforts,  are  shipped  at  Massa. 
What  have  become  of  the  old  Etrurian 
lotteries  ?  Why  does  Tuscany  import 
her  earthenware  from  France,  who  in  an¬ 
cient  times  was  the  great  Staffordshire  of 
foreign  nations?  The  silks  and  the  vel¬ 
vets  of  Italy,  in  the  tenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  bail  a  world-wide  re¬ 
nown,  but  now  they  are  not  heard  of  ex¬ 
cept  in  old  histories.  ITie  fact  is,  Italy  no 
longer  lives,  as  fonnerly,  upon  her  cities, 
but  ujK)n  her  soil.  She  inij^orts  her  artifi¬ 
cial  goods  from  foreign  nations,  and  keeps 
the  produce  of  her  agriculture  to  herself. 
Hence  the  idleness  and  impoverishment  of 
her  population.  What  is  wanted  is  an  ad¬ 
ministration  which  will  teach  her  to  re¬ 
verse  each  process,  and  so  intertwine  com¬ 
merce  with  agriculture  as  will  enable  them 
to  lend  each  other  mutual  support,  and 
from  their  prolific  union  help  tne  State  to 
a  revenue  large  enough  not  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  necessary  wants,  but  to  keep 
the  aisthetic  tastes  of  the  people  on  a  level 
with  their  material  creations. 

Hut  a  flourishing  commerce  requires,  as 
a  medium,  one  common  system  of  curren¬ 
cy.  Hence,  one  of  the  first  things  to 
which  the  Italian  Government  should  di¬ 
rect  its  attention,  is  a  national  coinage. 
In  supplying  the  exigencies  of  trade,  it 
will  make  a  large  stride  in  the  direction  of 
consolidation.  The  arms  of  the  central 
government,  and  the  eftigy  of  one  common 
sovereign,  can  not  erase  the  impressions  of 
the  old  governments  from  their  coins 
without  contributing  to  efface  them  from 
their  hearts.  They  would  also  constantly 
remind  the  population  that  as  conjoint 
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brothers  of  one  commonwealth,  they  have  I 
only  one  national  interest  in  common.  i 
Now  this  step  can  be  attended  with  little  I 
difficulty.  Our  o'rni  government  accom- 1 

{dished  it,  "wnth  three  fourths  of  the  metal-  j 
ic  currency  clipped  down  by  knaves,  with 
civil  war  staring  them  in  the  face,  with  a 
new  dynasty  by  no  means  firmly  seated  I 
on  an  unstable  throne.  Let  the  Italian  I 
Government  turn  to  the  reign  of  William  i 
III.,  and  they  will  there  find  the  model  of  j 
a  recoinage,  the  successive  steps  of  which 
they  can  not  too  soon  imitate,  if  they 
would  give  a  new  imjx'tus  to  trade,  place 
a  fresh  barrier  in  the  way  of  recurrence  to 
an  obsolete  past,  and  m.ake  a  new  stride 
in  the  direction  of  a  progressive  future. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  difficulties 
which  complicate  the  extenial  relations  of 
Italy  are  of  a  far  more  serious  character 
than  any  which  manacle  the  action  of  the  ! 
government  within,  and,  indeed,  to  a  great ' 
extent  prevent  those  internal  obstacles  I 
from  being  swept  out  of  the  way,  and  tlms  : 
assist  them  to  bar  np  the  road  to  further 
progress.  Even  M'ere  France  out  of  Rome, 
still,  .as  long  as  she  holds  the  keys  of  the 
Alps  and  overawes  the  maritime  coast  of! 
Liguria,  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  King 
of  It.aly  must  exist  upon  the  sufferance  of 
whatever  power  happens  to  be  enthroned  ! 
at  the  Tmleries.  Rut  this  affords  by  no  | 
means  an  agreeable  prospect,  either  to  the  ! 
present  King  of  It.aly  or  his  successors, 
whether  we  consider  the  temper  of  the 
N.apoleonic  brood,  or  the  two  shadows 
ever  stalking  round  the  couch  of  the  im¬ 
perial  infant,  either  of  which,  to  our  mind, 
has  a  much  better  ch.ance  of  succeeding  to 
the  throne.  For  if  the  present  dynasty 
continues,  the  Sovereign  of  Italy  must  be 
little  more  than  a  French  satrap.  And  if 
it  be  knocked  over  for  an  Orleanist  or 
Legitimist  successor,  neither  are  likely  to 
indorse,  much  less  complete,  the  Italian 
olicy  of  their  predecessor,  to  which  they 
ave  already  sworn  an  unconquerable 
aversion.  The  King  of  Italy,  therefore, 
h.aving  allied  his  throne  by  ties  of  blood 
and  kinship  to  one  whom  they  deem  a  ty¬ 
rant  and  usurper,  can  expect  little  mercy 
at  their  hands.  The  danger  on  the  side  of 
Austria  is  of  far  less  magnitude.  For,  get 
the  German  out  of  the  quadrilateral,  either 
bjr  force  or  persuasion,  pin  his  name  to  a 
piece  of  parchment,  and  he  is  not  likely, 
except  as  a  connoisseur,  to  trouble  Italy 
again.  He  would  not  only  lack  the  van¬ 
tage-ground,  but  the  disposition  to  avail 


himself  of  it.  For  his  nature  is  sluggish 
.and  iinaggressive.  He  is  a  great  stickler 
for  tre.aties,  .and  does  not,  like  his  (Gallic 
neighbors,  cross  the  Alps  to  put  his  sword 
through  them  whenever  they  interfere 
with  his  ambition.  Rut,  title-deeds  in 
h.and,  he  has  rushed  thither,  either  to  ]»rop 
up  the  Tu8c.an  throne,  guananteed  to  his 
iinjKjrial  house  by  express  p.archment,  or 
to  sustain  those  of  Modena  and  Piacenza, 
which  he  held  in  reversion  by  the  8.ame 
sort  of  title.  Even  with  this  show  ot 
right,  the  Germans  have  not  invaded  Italy 
one  quarter  as  often  as  the  French,  who, 
without  any  legal  pretext  whatever,  have 
periodically  come  tumbling  over  the  Alps, 
ostensively  as  the  knight-errants  of  n.ations, 
the  propagators  of  lilieral  ideas,  the  re¬ 
dressers  of  infinitesimal  wrongs,  but 
somehow  or  other  never  retiring  before 
they  have  rifled  her  galleries  of  their  best 
pictures,  and  her  territory  of  its  greenest 
domains.  Rut  if  these  chivalric  visits 
have  been  p.aid  so  frequently  when  there 
were  bristling  fortresses  to  conquer  and 
skyey  Alps  to  surmount,  what  must  be  the 
d.anger  of  their  recurrence  when  France 
can  as  easily  walk  into  the  signoria  ot 
Genoa  or  Turin,  as  her  monarch  can  step 
from  the  gardens  of  St.  Cloud  to  his 
drawing-nxun  at  the  Tuileries  ? 

Rut  the  ]»rospective  dangers  on  the  side 
of  France  are  nothing  to  the  actual  embar¬ 
rassments  cre.ated  by  her  present  position. 
Were  she  out  of  Home,  the  Italian  jtrov- 
inces  would  be  consolidated  almost  as 
quickly  as  .any  other  compound  when  the 
one  foreign  element  which  held  it  in 
solution  is  removed.  Victor  Emanuel 
would  speak  from  the  c.apitol  of  his  new 
kingdom  to  the  nations  with  the  same  au¬ 
thority  as  Victoria  from  London,  or  as 
Frederick  William  from  Rerlin.  Rut 
while  he  is  kept  out  of  the  se.at  of  his  em¬ 
pire  by  foreign  bayonets,  we  can  no  more 
exjicct  its  present  disturbed  members  to 
cohere  in  an  organized  body,  than  the  se¬ 
parate  parts  of  the  human  frame  to  form 
one  conjoint  and  compact  whole,  while  cut 
off  from  the  very  r.adix  of  their  harmoniz¬ 
ing  principle,  the  heart.  No  n.ational 
Avorks  can  be  inaugurated,  because  capi- 
Lalists  will  not  intrust  their  money  to  a 
government  whose  authority  is  disputed 
by  two  poAverful  forces  upon  its  own  ter¬ 
ritory.  A  n.ation  can  not  be  equallizcd  or 
,an  ample  revenue  raised  as  long  as  trade 
is  paralyzed  by  political  excitement,  and 
public  credit  shaken  by  the  national  inse- 
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cnrity.  Austria  also  is  doubly  fortified  at  To  take  th.at  step  now  the  American  war 
Venice  as  long  as  France  occupies  Rome,  has  blotted  out  some  sixty  millions  from 
who  would  otherwise,  in  the  absence  of  the  trade  of  France,  would  be  to  add 
BO  fat.al  an  example,  hold  Venelia  by  a  sin-  spiritual  rebellion  to  material  discontent, 
gle  thread.  Europe,  therefore,  has  a  right  When  a  man’s  purse  is  getting  low,  it 
to  demand  from  France  why  she  tlius  would  Ik?  the  hight  of  imprudence  to 
blocks  the  way  on  every  side  to  the  only  alienate  his  friends  and  swell  the  ranks  of 
solution  of  the  Itali.an  difficulty  which  e.an  his  enemies. 

be  contemplated  bjr  rational  men ;  why  We  do  not  know  that  these  reasons 
she,  who  first  set  this  ball  of  sulphur  roll-  have  much  influence  over  the  thoughts  of 
ing,  holds  it  suspended  in  its  middle  course  the  French  executive,  but  assuredly  they 
over  our  heads ;  why  she  keeps  a  storm  could  have  little  influence  over  the  mind 
brooding  in  the  political  atmosj)here  which  of  any  body  else ;  for  the  French  Emperor 
necessitates  the  ex.action  of  colossal  reve-  completely  split  with  the  clerical  party 
lines,  the  retention  of  huge  armaments,  when  he  launched  against  the  Pope  his 
and  hangs  upon  a  pin’s  hook  the  peace  of  satirical  j»ami)hlet*  some  two  years  and  a 
the  world.  h.alf  ago.  He  has,  in  the  interim,  still 

The  only  reason  which  France  can  offer  more  embittered  their  minds  against  him 
for  her  equivocal  position  at  Rome  is  her  by  carrying  out  that  policy  in  earnest 
interests  .as  a  Catholic  power.  Paris,  of  which  many  then  thought  could  only  have 
course,  does  not  allow  religious  scruples  been  announced  as  a  jest.  lie  has  confis- 
to  interfere  with  its  digestion.  Rut  then,  cated  their  journals,  imprisoned  their 
in  the  country  districts  the  cures  have  im-  chiefs,  misled  their  generals, f  coalesced 
mense  power,  and  they  were  never  more  with  their  open  and  avowed  enemies.  lie 
inclined  than  they  are  at  present  to  use  has  assisted  in  stripjiing  the  Pope  of 

that  power  in  favor  of  the  Pope.  Under  three  fourths  of  his  dominions  in  order 

the  old  j)re-revolutionary  regime,  when  to  increase  his  own.  He  has  placed  a 

the  Church  was  enfeoffed  by  the  State,  minister  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  Turin 

the  French  clergy  were  essentially  Galll-  who  has  long  lieen  the  recognized  ex¬ 
can.  Rut  since  their  est.ates  have  been  ponent  of  the  Society  for  the  Confisca- 
swept  away,  they  have  become  as  ultra-  tion  of  Church  Projierty  in  the  peninsula, 
montane  as  the  clergy  whom  we  re.ar.  If,  therefore,  the  Emperor  be  not  hated 
feed,  and  clothe  at  Maynooth  for  the  ex-  by  all  the  Ultmmontane  clergy  as  cor- 
press  purpose  of  maintaining  an  authority  dially  as  his  uncle  was  hated  when  he 
which  we  make  our  representatives  swear  trundled  Pius  VH.  in  a  French  caravan 
“  does  not,  and  ought  not  to  exist  in  these  from  the  Vatican  to  Fontainebleau,  it  has 
kingdoms.”  The  Emperor  declares  his  not  been  for  lack  of  kicks  and  blow  s  ad- 
inability  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  ministered  to  their  tenderest  interests, 
this  jKiwerful  party,  by  w'hose  aid  he  Rut  we  believe  the  animosity  to  be  far 
mounted  up  to  the  throne.  France,  from  greater  in  his  case;  for  the  opprobrium 
the  days  of  Charles  Martel  dowmward,  has  has  been  accompanied  with  insult,  and  the 
been  designated  the  eldest  son  of  the  feeling  of  bitterness  such  tre.atment  has 
Church.  Shall  her  organ  commit  an  act  left,  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
for  w’hich  at  least  one  third  of  his  best  been  duped  by  the  very  agent  who  by 
subjects  w’ould  denounce  him  as  a  parri-  flattering  their  prejudices  induced  them  to 
cide  ?  I\Iuch  bettor  w  ait  until  the  Papacy  help  him  to  the  throne.  There  is  not  one 
becomes  reconciled  to  the  new'  order  of  of  them  who  would  not  conspire  to  bring 
things.  If  reason  fail,  her  pinching  neces-  back  the  Orleanist  or  Legitimist  dynasty 
sities  may  at  last  lead  her  to  accejit  of  the  to-morrow,  if  they  could  do  so  with  any 
liberal  conditions  the  Italian  Government  chance  of  impunity  or  success.  AVe  can 
are  disposed  to  concede  her,  and  the  not  then  for  a  moment  believe  that  the 
French  troops  will  then  have  the  ad  van-  French  Emperor  is  induced  to  keep  twen- 
tage  of  retiring  with  all  the  merit  of  hav-  ty  thousand  French  bayonets  in  Rome  out 
ing  brought  about  a  union  betw'cen  reli-  of  any  sense  of  religious  obligation  to  a 
gion  and  liberty !  These  reasons,  which  Church  which  he  has  already  aided  to  de- 

must  have  weight  with  the  French  execu-  _ 

tive  at  any  time,  derive  at  present  impe-  ,  p 

nous  potency  from  a  weakened  exchequer,  Lamondftre  at  Castel  Fidardo,  and  Francis  IL, 
a  declining  trade,  and  confused  finances.  General  at  Capua. 
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spoil,  or  from  fear  of  turning  against  him 
the  weapons  of  a  j)rie8thood  whose  feel¬ 
ings  he  has  already  wantonly  outraged, 
and  whose  temporal  interests  he  has  trod¬ 
den  under  foot.  We  should  have  thought, 
had  there  been  any  personal  fear  in  the 
matU'r,  it  would  have  urged  the  Emperor 
to  leave  his  clerical  enemies  to  their  fate, 
rather  than  to  have  allowed  them  to  forti¬ 
fy  the  verv  citadel  of  their  empire  by  the 
recruits  of  French  legitimacy,  and  under 
the  covert  of  his  own  anns,  to  countervail 
his  policy  and  plot  against  his  throne. 

Wh.at  is  there  M'hich  the  French  Empe¬ 
ror  has  refrained  from  doing  that  he 
should  fear  to  allow  the  last  act  of  the 
temporal  Papacy  to  be  played  out  ?  lie 
has  reduced  it  to  the  last  extremity.  lie 
has  allowed  his  relatives  to  rifle  its  exche¬ 
quer  of  three  fourths  of  its  annual  revenue, 
and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  stand  guard 
during  the  openation.  He  has  left  the 
I*ope,  with  the  contracted  resources  of  a 
mediatized  German  prince,  to  keep  up  the 
regalia  of  a  court,  to  support  the  double 
incumbrances  of  a  spiritual  and  temporal 
sovereign,  to  supply  the  funds  of  huge 
collegiate  foundations,  to  mmntain  expen¬ 
sive  legations  in  almost  every  capitol  of 
the  world.  He  has  left  him  in  the  tat¬ 
tered  rags  of  mendicancy  to  play  the  part 
of  a  pompous  sovereign,  and  forced  him  to 
send  his  begging-cap  throughout  Europe. 
He  luis  obliged  the  cardinals  to  knock  up 
their  princely  chateaux,  to  sell  their  car¬ 
riages,  to  discharge  their  domestics,  to  ex- 
diange  their  town  palaces  for  chaumieres, 
or,  lodged  hi  an  attic,  to  Lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  their  souls,  that  they  are 
princes  still.  We  can  imagine  a  man  hav¬ 
ing  some  scruples  during  the  infliction  of 
the  first  stages  of  this  punishment,  and 
pausing  on  the  threshold ;  but  now,  when 
the  temporal  Papacy  has  been  brought  to 
death's  door,  wdien  only  the  mere  order  to 
ship  a  few  battalions  awaits  the  yielding 
up  of  its  last  gasp,  to  refuse  to  give  that 
order  out  of  mere  fear  of  offending  its 
kinsfolk,  to  insist  upon  keeping  life  in  the 
body  we  have  mangled  as  a  means  of 
evincing  our  respect  for  the  owner  and 
his  friends,  surpasses  in  delicate  attention 
the  conduct  of  the  highwayman  who,  hav¬ 
ing  rifled  and  hamstrung  his  victim,  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  dews  of  night  are  falling, 
and  places  him  under  an  adjoining  shelter 
that  ne  may  not  take  cold. 

Doubtless  France,  as  a  Catholic  power, 
has  an  interest  in  the  destinies  of  the  head 
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of  the  Latin  Churches.  But  the  duties 
which  that  interest  creates  are  not  dis¬ 
charged  by  draining  his  revenues  and 
holding  him  up  as  a  crowned  pauper  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Her  duties  are 
to  keep  the  chief  of  that  Church  resjK*cta- 
ble,  not  to  degrade  him  ;  to  make  him  in¬ 
dependent  of  temporal  sovereignties,  not 
the  mere  piqipet  of  her  own.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  there  is  no  medium  between  crowned 
sovereignty  with  revenues  .and  uncrowned 
sovereignty  without.  To  deprive  a  man 
of  his  estates,  and  .at  the  same  time  suli- 
ject  him  to  the  responsibilities  of  kinship, 
is  a  refinement  of  torture  which,  insteail 
of  inflicting  by  way  of  bounty  on  our 
friends,  ive  should  hardly  reserve  for  (he 
bitterest  enemy.  This,  surely,  is  not  the 
debtof  filial  piety  whicli  France  would  have 
us  understimd  it  is  her  duty  to  discharge 
to  the  Holy  See.  If  there  tie  .any  feeling 
of  duty  in  the  matter,  it  should  urge  her, 
as  she  has  let  the  substance  of  sovereignty 
go,  to  allow  the  shadow  to  dej>.art  .also,  in¬ 
stead  of  retaining  it  to  plague  the  possess¬ 
or  with  the  memory  of  a  past  which  can 
no  more  be  revived,  and  to  crush  him  be- 
ne.ath  a  load  of  responsibilities  impossible 
to  fulfill.  It  should  urge  her  to  purge  the 
sanctuary  of  the  delusive  forms  of  a  kin¬ 
ship  which  have  no  meaning  except  to  al¬ 
ly  its  spiritualities  with  a  caricature  of  the 
rotten  pomps  of  this  Avorld ;  to  cast  from 
the  altiir  the  tinsel  rag  of  sovereignty 
which  she  has  already  rent  into  pieces ;  to 
admit  her  subjects  to  become  memlKjrs  of 
a  free  church,  if  she  can  not  of  a  free  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  to  sn.atch  the  destinies  of  her 
religion  from  the  trammels  of  a  feudal  so¬ 
ciety;  to  link  them  to  the  progressive  tend¬ 
encies  of  the  age;  to  make  her  Pontiff' 
respected  as  the  organ  of  a  free  nation, 
inste.ad  of  leaving  him  to  be  the  servile  in¬ 
strument  of  ever}'  efiTete  tyranny  or  raw 
usuni.ation. 

\Ve  know  what  advantages  such  a  boon 
would  confer  upon  the  French  people,  .and 
we  can  not  see  what  p.articular  inconven¬ 
ience  it  would  occ.asion  the  French  ruler. 
If  a  regiment  of  Italians  troops  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Rome  to-morrow,  to  replace  a 
French  regiment  withdrawn,  the  Pope 
would  either  stay  or  retire  to  Vienna. 
But  in  the  w'orst  case  the  Pontiff  could 
cause  no  more  embarrassment  to  the  French 
Emperor  at  the  Ilochstadt  than  he  did  to 
the  English  Government  at  the  V atican 
There  might  be  an  occasional  quarrel 
about  investitures,  which,  if  the  worst 
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0.11110  to  the  worst,  miglit  leave  an  odd  entrance  into  the  Pope’s  estates  over  the 
bisliopric  or  two  vacant.  The  Papal  bodies  of  his  defenders,  presents  him  with 
nominee,  as  in  Ireland,  might  also  interfere  a  piece  of  paper,  and  requests  him  to  sign 
with  more  virulence  to  upset  a  govern-  over  to  him  and  his  heirs,  the  remainder 
ment  candidate  at  an  election.  But  be-  of  the  Pontifical  dominions.  Now,  if  the 
yond  these  trifles,  we  can  not  see  what  Emperor  of  the  French  expects  these  tM'o 
the  Emperor  would  have  to  fear  then  which  men  to  rush  into  each  other’s  embraces ' 
he  has  not  to  fear  now.  Tlie  wesipons  of  and  swear  eternal  friendship,  he  is  cer- 
the  Pope  w'ould  be  altogether  of  a  spiritual  tainly  a  far  greater  fool  than  our  Saturday 
character,  and  we  m.iy  rely  u|>on  it  would  Reviewers  ever  took  him  to  be,  and  sur- 
be  applied  agjiinst  his  dynasty  w’ith  less  passes  in  his  simplicity  the  ignorant  rustic 
force  at  Vienna  than  they  are  at  present  in  whom  Horace  dcscril>e8  .is  waiting  for  the 
Rome.  The  sacred  college,  upon  the  river  either  to  cease  flowing,  or  the  waters 
demise  of  Pius  IX.,  would  then  conform  to  mount  up  to  their  source, 
to  the  necessities  of  a  position  guaranteed  We  are,  therefore,  not  only  compelled 
by  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  choose  to  dissent  from  the  reasons  with  ivhich 
a  successor  w’ho  would  accept  actual  facts,  France  would  justify  her  occupation  of 
and  jirefer  to  discharge  the  noble  func-  Rome,  but  we  are  so  skeptical  as  not  to 
tions  they  forced  upon  liim,  th.in  to  skulk  believe  that  the  French  executive  have 
behind  French  bayonets,  and  look  out  like  any  more  faith  in  their  diplomatic  allega- 
an  owl  from  his  feudal  eyrie  upon  the  tions  than  ourselves.  Religion  has 
rejuvenated  as|)ect  of  a  scoffing  world.  always  been  a  convenient  screen  for 
The  intention  of  leaving  tlie  French  the  designs  of  overreaching  ambition, 
troops  in  Rome  till  the  Papacy  p.iy8fe.ilty  The  possession  of  Rome  gives  the  French 
to  the  m.in  whom  it  has  excommunicated,  Emj>eror  power  over  the  two  ]).irtie8  into 
and  whom  it  continues  to  stigmatize  in  its  which  Italy  is  divided,  and  obliges  both 
encyclical  letters  as  a  robber  and  sacrile-  to  approfich  his  footstool  with  aduLition 
gious  U8ur])er,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  on  their  lips,  though  with  hatred  in  their 
to  delegate  the  settlement  of  the  Itali.in  he.irts.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Tiberius, 

auestion  to  the  Greeks  calends.  How  is  with  the  tawny  legations  of  Africa  <ind 
lis  marvelous  reconciliation  to  be  brought  the  Egyptian  kings,  each  incensing  him  as 
about  ?  Let  the  reader  fancy,  if  he  can,  a  god,  yet  having  a  most  unmistaken  idea 
Ratazzi,  the  Church  confisc.itor,  exchang-  that  he  was  an  incarnate  devil.  Now,  he 
ing  complimentiry  visits  with  Antonelli ;  likes  to  snuff  this  sort  of  senseless  flattery ; 
and  Pius  IX.  passing  the  wine-cup  to  to  feel  he  has  the  power  to  bring  these 
Victor  Em.inuel,  and  loading  him  with  craven  wretches  to  his  feet ;  and  while  he 
panegyric,  f»)r  having  been  good  enough  holds  Rome  his  hand  is  on  the  throat  of 
to  relieve  him  of  his  estates.  No  mon-  Italy,  .ind  France,  by  having  the  life  of 
strosity  of  legendary  fable — not  all  the  Italy  in  her  grasp,  acquires  an  ascendency 
imaginations  of  the  wildest  poets  who  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe  to  which 
ever  ventured  into  mythical  history — could  no  other  nation  can  aspire.  It  flatters  the 
devise  any  creation  to  eipnil  such  a  tissue  vanity  of  the  vainest  people  on  our  pi, met 
of  incongruities  as  is  involved  in  this  sup-  to  have  It.ilian  ministers  coming  to  their 
])osition.  The  Papacy  has  always  been  capital  to  seek  their  portfolios,  Paj)al 
the  most  obstinate  power  in  the  universe;  legates  to  beg  for  a  little  longer  life,  and 
and  the  French  EmjKiror  might  as  well  Italian  princes  to  hunger  after  promises 
attempt,  with  Professor  Kingsley,  by  the  of  the  restoration  of  their  duchies  after 
mere  action  of  his  h.ind  to  sus|)eud  the  law  certain  political  exigencies  have  passed 
of  gravitation,  or  tear  the  earth  from  its  away.  The  Parisians  live  uf)on  such 
axle,  as  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  Pope  things.  Tliey  furnish  food  for  their  salons, 
into  a  spontaneous  surrender  of  his  tern-  and  talk  for  their  cabarets,  and  speculation 
poral  sovereignty  in  favor  of  a  man  against  for  their  publicists.  They  have  settled 
whom  he  has  exhausted  all  the  thunders  the  Pope’s  affairs  so  often  for  him  that, 
of  the  Vatican.  We  all  know  that  Paul  IV.  .absorbed  in  that  exciting  topic,  they  have 
preferred  to  give  up  lus  sjiiritual  supremacy  quite  lost  sight  of  the  contused  state  of 
in  England  rather  than  acknowledge  the  their  own  finances.  The  Emperor  cannot 
legitimacy  of  a  queen  whom  his  predeces-  afford  to  put  an  end  to  a  piece  which  pro- 
sor  had  pronounced  a  bastard,  lint  hero  duces  such  public  interest,  and  employs 
is  a  man  w'ho,  having  effected  forcible  the  pens,  the  wits,  and  the  tongues  of  the 
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unquiet  portion  of  his  subjects.  Tliou^h 
he  h.as  played  out  the  play  to  the  last  act, 
he  withholds  the  final  denouement,  having? 
nothing  to  substitute  in  its  place  which 
would  create  one  half  of  the  excitement. 
Like  a  theatrical  manager  who  is  hard  up 
for  new  pieces,  the  French  Emperor  keeps 
perpctu.ally  thrumming  at  the  same  piece, 
and  docs  not  atford  the  town  the  slightest 
glimpse  .as  to  when  it  is  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  Parisians  are  very  much  interest(‘d  in 
the  performance ;  but  that  does  not  make 
the  disgust  less  hearty  with  which  the  rest 
of  Europe  regard  this  extraction  of  poli¬ 
tical  capital  out  of  the  throes  of  nations. 

Tills  is  not  a  time  in  which  a  single 
party  gives  up  any  advantages  it  has 
gained  without  an  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  ;  and  nobody,  we  believe,  except 
female  poets  of  either  sex,  would  .accuse 
the  Bonapartists  of  being  chiv.alrous  in 
opposition  to  their  age.  Rome,  it  appears, 
can  not  be  abandoned  without  some  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  advantages  which  must 
be  given  up  .along  with  it,  without  some 
requital  for  the  trouble  to  Avhich  the 
French  armv  have  been  put  —  first,  in 
wresting  it  ^rom  the  people  to  give  it  to 
the  Pope,  and  then  in  taking  it  from  the 
Pope  to  give  it  back  to  the  people.  Ju¬ 
venal  tells  us  that  in  his  day  every  thing 
had  its  price  in  Rome  ;  and  D.ante  gives 
us  pretty  plainly  to  underst.an<l  that, 
though  Rome  had  ch.anged  her  religion, 
she  had  not  changed  her  venal  character. 
Even  modem  poets  are  fond  of  harping  on 
the  same  string : 

“  Rom  welche  nehmt  alles,  gibt  nicht” 

Well,  after  every  thing  has  been  sold 
in  Rome,  the  auction-mart  itself  is  to  be 
put  up  for  auction.  Napoleon  seems 
anxious  that  the  honor  of  selling  Rome 
to  its  rightful  owners  shall  not  rest  with 
the  ancient  Gauls  alone,  but  that  the  mod¬ 
em  must  repeat  the  transaction.  The 
Greek  Livy  tells  us  that  Brennus  carried 
the  price  home  in  bags  of  gold.  But  now 
the  value  must  be  paid  in  kind.  An 
island,  a  vice-regality  for  a  nephew,  a 
maritime  port  in  the  Adriatic,  are  in  turn 
suggested,  but  declined.  A  miserable 
cork  plantation*  is,  after  all,  a  poor  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars  ; 
and  why  should  Victor  Emanuel  h.aggle  ? 
There  are  other  powers  which  think  they 
have  something  to  say  to  the  bargain,  .and 
*  Sardinia. 


will  not  .allow  him  to  subject  his  king¬ 
dom  to  renewed  dislocation,  even  though 
he  might  wish  it.  Poor  Italy,  who  c.an 
not  recover  her  capitol  without  umler- 
going  amput.ation,  .and  who  can  not  un¬ 
dergo  amputation  without  .alienating  her 
[  best  friends,  and  strengthening  the  power 
of  her  most  dangerous  rival. 

There  .are,  however,  some  cases  in  which 
.aj)parent  gains  would  become  real  losses, 
in  which  a  sjumtaneous  renunciation  of 
our  private  interests  is  the  most  gainful 
policy  we  could  pursue.  Such  ajijicars 
to  be  the  Emperor  s  position  with  respect 
to  Italy.  As  long  as  he  hohls  Rome,  the 
Italian  (juestion  must  remain  in  solution, 
and  the  energies  of  some  twenty-seven 
millions  of  peojJe  paralyzed  by  the  un¬ 
certain  .aspect  of  a  government  that  knows 
not  whether  of  the  kingdom  which  it 
owns  to-day  it  will  retain  a  rood  of  ground 
to-morrow.  Italy  can  be  of  use  to  no 
person  while  it  remains  a  torture  and 
.an  enigma  to  itself.  If  a  European  war 
broke  o»it  to-morrow,  Victor  Emanuel, 
in  the  j)resent  disordered  state  of  his 
provinces,  however  much  he  might  f  el 
disposed  to  aid  his  dubious  protector, 
could  hardly  send  ten  men  to  liis  assist¬ 
ance.  With  civil  war  in  Naples,  with  re¬ 
actionary  .armies  at  Rome  .and  A'enice, 
with  democratic  committees  in  Genoa  and 
Milan,  Victor  Emanuel,  instead  of  sj»ar- 
ing  any  portion  of  his  little  anny.  M  ould 
have  to  demand  assistance  from  France 
to  prevent  his  dislocated  kingdom  from 
being  blown  into  a  thousand  jdeces. 
Whereas,  if  the  Italian  question  M  ere  set- 
tle<l,  if  the  provinces  of  the  peninsula 
became  compact  members  of  a  M’ell-j(»int- 
ed  St.ate,  the  commerce  of  the  country 
would  be  tripled,  a  flourishing  exchequer 
M'ould  give  rise  to  a  |K»verful  fleet  .and  a 
large  army,  M'hich  might  lie  em])loyed 
.abroad,  M  hile  a  national  militia  M'ouhl  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  order  and  protect 
the  country  from  invasion  .at  home.  The 
alliance  of  Italy  M’ould  then  lx?  of  tlic 
greatest  moment  to  the  French  Emperor; 
and  that  alliance,  if  he  could  not  com¬ 
mand  by  the  ties  of  kinship,  rendered  ten 
times  more  dear  by  the  memory  of  past 
services,  he  could  exact  by  the  superiority 
of  his  maritime  jiosition  at  Nice,  and  of 
his  military  position  .at  St.  Jean  Mau- 
rienne.  With  the  keys  of  the  Alps  in  his 
hands,  both  the  milit.ary  .and  naval  arm.o- 
ments  of  It.aly  must  be  as  ductile  to  his 
wish  as  .any  lieutenant  at  Toulon  or  any 
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gendarme  at  Paris.  The  question  then  j 
witli  iiim  ought  to  be,  having  It.aly  at  his 
feet,  whether  he  should  leave  her  to  be  an 
entanglement,  a  real  enuse  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  him  in  the  hour  f)f  danger,  or 
a  powerful  ally,  ready  to  jtlace  at  his  dis- 
j)osilion  the  resources  of  a  nourishing  na¬ 
tion.  If  he  hesit.ate  much  longer,  we 
sh.all  conclude  that  Providence  Inas  visited 
him  with  the  same  insensibility  to  pre.sent 
contingencies  and  future  dangers  which 
cost  the  chiefs  of  the  Kepublic  their  lib¬ 
erty,  and  his  two  predecessors  their 
throne. 

Xa])oleon,  as  the  crowned  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  French  idea  of  popular  right, 
is  the  enemy  of  legitimacy  when  based 
upon  institutions  incompatible  with  those 
rights.  Neither  lie  nor  his  race  can  ex- 
])eet  any  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  ])rinces 
whom  he  has  jolted  out  of  their  thrones, 
and  who  are  all  secretly  banded  together 
against  him.  Put,  by  keeping  the  (pies- 
tion  of  Italian  unity  in  suspense,  he  leaves 
the  gate  open  for  any  casual  accident  to 
help  one  half  of  the  i>rinces  back  to  their 
seats,  and  thus  also  keeps  the  (juostion  in 
the  balance  whether  Italy  shall  rally  round 
his  dynasty  as  a  protector  or  confront  it 
as  a  powerful  enemy.  If  death  were  to 
snatch  the  French  Emperor  from  his  throne 
to-morrow,  Fr.ance  would  be  in  a  state  of 
civil  confusion.  The  action  of  her  army 
would  be  paralyzed  ;  .and  while  her  army 
would  be  par,alyzed,  Austria  could  easily 
restore  the  fallen  governments  in  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  .and  unite  n  ith  them  to  aid  the  re¬ 
actionary  parties  in  France  to  wrest  the 
regency  from  the  throne.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Victor  Emanuel  held  It.aly  firm¬ 
ly  in  his  grasp,  Austria  would  be  power¬ 
less,  and  both  the  impulses  of  gr.atitude, 
of  kinshij),  .and  self-interest,  would  urge 
him  to  employ  the  resources  of  his  king¬ 
dom  in  favor  of  a  race  which  kept  the 
sword  of  so  powerful  a  neighbor  as  France 
out  of  the  band  of  his  enemies.  Now, 
we  re.adilv  grant,  if  we  confine  the  risk  to 
Napoleon’’8  death,  that  the  hypothesis  is 
very  faint  during  the  next  few  months. 
Put  it  is  by  no  means  faint  during  the 
next  few  ye.ar8.  And  if  Napoleon  does 
not  outlive  the  next  ten  years,  a  regency 
is  ccrt.ain.  New  provinces  which  have 
been  disunited  for  ages  are  not  consoli¬ 
dated  in  a  day.  Tlie  work  involved  in 
this  task  is  not  a  question  of  months  or 
days,  but  years.  If  Victor  Em.anuel  got 
Koine  and  Venetia  in  his  hand  to-morrow, 


a  large  lapse  of  time  would  be  required  to 
consummate  the  w'ork  of  Italian  union. 
Put  if  a  regency  occur  while  this  work 
is  in  its  infancy,  the  Ponapartists  may  look 
down  with  the  same  awkard  sensation 
from  the  top  of  Mont  Cenis,  as  their  great 
ancestor  experienced  when  he  beheld, 
from  the  top  of  La  Pelle  Alliance,  the  for¬ 
est  of  allied  bayonets  advancing  to  entomb 
his  power  in  the  same  grave  to  which  they 
had  already  consigned  the  flower  of  French 
chivalry. 

Put  if  an  eventiuality  of  this  sort  occur, 
or  any  other  .accident  bring  about  the  for¬ 
mer  st.ate  of  Italy,  wh.at  will  posterity  say 
of  Magenta  .and  Solferino  ?  The  laurels 
won  on  these  battle-fields,  instead  of  en¬ 
circling  the  victor’s  brows  with  a  wreath 
of  glory,  will  be  turned  into  scorj)ions  to 
spit  their  foul  venom  on  his  temples,  and 
to  hiss  at  his  name.  He,  too,  will  be 
pointed  at  like  his  uncle,  as  a  sort  of 
Nemesis,  who  c.ame  to  scourge  one  gen¬ 
eration  by  slaughtering  hecatombs  of  hu¬ 
man  victims  in  order  to  raise  a  delusive 
hope  in  the  survivors  of  a  golden  future 
never  to  be  realized,  of  a  liberty  removed 
further  from  their  grasp  than  ever.  For 
if  the  scheme  of  Italian  unity,  on  the  eve 
of  being  accomidished,  once  more  prove 
the  baseless  faerie  of  a  vision,  posterity 
will  regard  it  as  the  great  disturber  of 
the  peace  of  nations,  and  shun  its  recur¬ 
rence  as  they  would  an  epidemic.  Who¬ 
ever  should  attempt  to  revive  it  will  be 
seized  and  jdaced  under  hatches  by  his  co¬ 
temporaries,  as  some  fiend  in  human  shape 
endeavoring  to  fling  another  nightmare 
on  the  world.  Now,  such  is  not  the  light 
in  which  Napoleon  would  either  wish  him¬ 
self,  or  the  question  to  which  he  has 
I  given  so  ])rominent  an  importance,  to  be 
regarded  by  succeeding  ages.  His  adula¬ 
tors,  on  account  of  his  great  zeal  in  beau¬ 
tifying  Paris  and  inaugurating  gigantic 
public  works,  h.ave  com])ared  him  to  Hen¬ 
ri  Quatre.  We  do  not  grudge  him  the 
merit  of  the  comparison.  Put  palaces  of 
stone,  mere  brick  and  mortar  creations, 
crumble  beneath  the  touch  of  time.  He 
should  remember,  though  they  contribute 
to  the  splendor,  tliat  they  can  not  create 
the  happiness  of  a  people.  If  he  would 
transmit  to  posterity  an  enduring  great¬ 
ness,  let  him  sculpture  his  name  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  civilization  of  his  epoch,  by 
giving  liberty  to  a  nation  which  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  all  the  glory  and  one  half  of  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  w'orld. 
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Though  pressing  these  views  with 
earnestness,  we  can  not  help  but  feel  we 
are  urging  a  solution  which  would  be 
against  the  present  interests  of  England. 
Since  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 
France  must  derive  immense  strength 
from  having  Italy  as  a  consolidated  and 
compact  instrument  in  her  grasp.  And 
that  strength  no  anny  that  Italy  can  ever 
support  will  enable  her  single-handed  to 
countervail.  We  see,  however,  in  the 
complete  absorption  of  the  boundaries  of 
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the  new  kingdom  of  France,  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  difficulty  which  future  treaties  w’ill 
rectify  as  soon  as  French  ambition  shall 
make  its  inconvenience  manifest.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  inclined,  on  account  of 
that  temporary  difficulty,  to  abandon  the 
ulterior  interests  of  humanity,  or  to  urge 
with  less  importunity  the  rejilization  of 
such  a  gain  as  the  accomplishment  of  Ital- 
an  unity  must  confer  on  European  civil¬ 
ization. 


From  the  Britiih  Qnartcrly. 
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Falls  of  ice  from  the  edge  of  cliffs 
frequently  occur;  and  where  the  moun¬ 
tain  passes  are  much  infested  by  icicles, 
travelers  are  exposed  to  great  annoy¬ 
ance  from  this  cause  ;  but  should  a  glacier 
give  way,  the  results  may  be  frightful. 
In  1636  this  happened  at  the  His-gletscher, 
where  an  enonnous  mass  thundered  into 
the  hollow’  beneath,  lajdng  nearly  the 
whole  place  in  ruins.  During  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  there  w^’ere  tw’o  more  outbreaks  ;  and 
in  1819  a  lump  of  ice,  estimated  at  nearly 
four  hundred  millions  of  cubic  feet,  broke 
awav,  twirling  some  houses  quite  round 
by  tKe  concussion  of  the  air,  and  tossing 
the  rafters  into  a  wood  which  lay  at  some 
distance.  And  so,  too,  when  the  more 
soluble  layers  of  matter  on  the  hills  are 
softened  by  long  rain,  a  sheet  of  slime 
may  be  seen  descending  to  the  valley,  as 
slowly  but  as  fatally  as  a  stream  of  lava 
from  a  volcano.  At  daylight  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  of  July,  1795,  the  inhabitants  of 
Weggis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ilhigi,  looked 
up  and  discovered  a  huge  tide  of  mud,  a 
mile  in  breadth  and  several  fathoms  in 
depth,  bearing  down  upon  their  pretty 
little  village.  Fortunately  its  pace  w’as  so 
deliberate  that  they  had  ample  time  to 
carry  off  their  goods;  but  many  houses 
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were  damaged  and  much  good  ground 
was  overrun  by  the  filthy  deluge. 

The  rufe  is  another  terrible  monster  of 
these  mountain  regions.  In  many  Alpine 
valleys  you  observe  in  the  distance  that 
the  slo)x*8  are  seamed  with  gray  streaks, 
which  cut  right  through  the  verdtire,  gra- 
duallv  increasing  in  breadth  as  they  de- 
sceiui,  until  they  spread  out  like  a  fan,  and 
cover  considerable  tracts  of  ground.  On 
approaching  sufficiently  near,  you  fancy 
that  you  are  standing  on  the  bank  of  a 
river  of  stones,  which,  after  tearing  its  way 
through  the  woods,  and  channeling  a  bed 
for  itself  in  the  mountain-side,  has  iK'cn 
suddeiily  arrested  in  its  flow’.  Blocks  ot 
all  dimensions,  from  a  pebble  to  a  gigantic 
boulder,  lie  mingled  in  hideous  confusion. 
If  a  rock  had  been  blown  to  pieces,  or  a 
world  had  gone  to  ruins,  just  such  an  ap¬ 
pearance  might  have  been  j)re8ented  to  the 
eye.  But  the  higher  you  ascend  the  smaller 
the  masst's  become,  until  at  length  the  bed 
of  the  ruft  niav  exhibit  little  more  than  a 
stream  of  finely  -  powdered  sand.  Very 
quiet  and  hannless  it  may  now  look. 
Once,  no  doubt,  when  this  torrent  ot 
debris  broke  from  its  fountain,  and  swept 
headlong  into  the  valley,  it  might  pur¬ 
sue  its  course  attended  by  a  thousand 
terrors.  But  its  day  of  mischief  you  think 
is  past,  and  forests  need  no  longer  fall. 


*  Concluded  from  page  140. 
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nor  will  fruitful  land  be  submerged  be¬ 
neath  its  desolating  stream. 

Wait,  however,  till  some  passionate  thun¬ 
der-storm  bursts  amongst  the  mountains,  or 
till  a  warm  wind  has  dissolved  great  fields 
of  snow,  and  then  suddenly  a  wild  roaring 
is  heard,  which  tells  the  practiced  ear  that 
the  rufe  has  been  roused  from  its  treach¬ 
erous  sleep.  For  a  time,  indeed,  no  change 
m.ay  be  observ’ed,  for  its  voice  travels  swifter 
than  its  presence.  The  sun  may  now  be 
shining  brilliantly,  and  every  cloud  may 
have  been  brushed  from  the  sky,  when 
this  child  of  the  tempest  rushes  forth  in 
its  wrath.  Hut  at  length  the  flood  a|)- 
])cars,  churned  into  a  thick  turbid  mass, 
which  drives  the  stony  fragments  before 
it,  inling  them  aloft  m  great  he.aps,  or 
tumbling  them  over  each  other  with  an 
unearthly  clatter  which  no  tongue  can  de¬ 
scribe.  Advancing,  the  resistance  becomes 
greater,  and  the  slimy  current  builds  up  a 
big  wall  of  blocks,  which  may,  perhaj»s, 
form  a  continuous  dam  across  the  channel, 
and  in  that  case  the  most  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  ensue.  For  then  the  g.athering  wa¬ 
ters  force  their  way  through  the  weakest 
or  lowest  point  of  the  embankment,  and 
drown  the  precious  tracts  where  the  pe.a- 
sant  is  wont  to  feed  his  c.attle  or  the  vin¬ 
tager  to  grow  his  grapes.  To  avert  these 
calamitous  outbreak.s,  the  mitives  in  many 
places  station  themselves  on  the  edge  of 
the  stream  when  the  bellow  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  demon  is  heard,  and  ende.avor,  with 
their  long  i)oles,  to  open  a  breach  in  the 
rampart  of  stones;  or  better  still,  .as  at 
^Mollis  in  (ilarus,  or  in  the  Mflnsterth.al  in 
the  (Irisons,  they  h.ave  constructed  great 
dykes,  or  abutments,  to  protect  them  from 
the  s.allies  of  the  rufen.  Such  is  the  won- 
deriiil  j)ower  of  habit,  tlnat  men  sleep  with 
a  volcano  at  their  door,  or  laugh  their 
way  through  life  though  eartlnpuikes  are 
acctistomcd  to  sport  beneath  their  feet ; 
and  so  the  Alpine  villager  M’ill  dwell  cjilrnly 
in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  these  rivers  of 
rubbish,  though  from  the  uncert.ainty  of 
their  movements  he  does  not  know  but  that 
the  next  foray  m.ay  deprive  him  of  all  he 
possesses. 

But,  dismissing  the  subject  of  avalanches 
and  rufen^  let  us  proceed  on  our  w.ay  to 
the  summit.  The  d.ay  is  fast  advancing  ; 
and  should  it  be  necessary  to  spend  a  night 
on  the  mountains,  eundo  vel  redetmdo,  the 
question  of  quarters  becomes  one  of  rather 
painful  importance.  Accommodation,  of 
course,  there  is  none.  The  most  miserable 


cabin  on  an  Irish  common  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  little  palace  at  an  elevation  of 
ten  thousand  feet.  All  that  c.an  be  done 
in  such  a  case  is  to  select  a  spot  where  the 
rock  apjwars  to  be  the  softest  and  the  wind 
the  least  penetrating.  A  little  hut  may, 
indeed,  be  extemporized  if  you  find  a 
qu.arry  of  suitable  slabs,  and  choose  to 
work  .as  a  mason  for  a  short  period ;  that 
is  to  8.ay,  you  run  up  the  w.alls  to  a  moile- 
rate  hight,  place  your  alpenstocks  across 
in  lieu  of  rafters,  covering  these  with  any 
garments  you  m.ay  possess,  and  there  is 
vour  mountain  mansion.  Rude  as  it  is,  it 
iias  still  some  excellent  points,  of  which  a 
poetic.al  auctioneer  would  make  much ;  for 
who  can  deny  that  it  is  picturesquely 
situ.ated,  that  it  commands  a  view'  of  in¬ 
comparable  magnificence,  that  it  is  blessed 
with  the  most  siilubrious  air,  and  that  it  is 
delightfully  free  from  all  taxes  and  incum¬ 
brances  whatever  ?  ]More  frequently, 
however,  the  tr.aveler  contents  himselt 
with  a  less  elaborate  lodging.  In  ascend¬ 
ing  Mont  Blanc  he  pulls  up  at  the  Grands 
Mulcts — peaks  which  rise  .abruptly  from 
the  snow — and  climbs  to  a  shelf  of  rock, 
where  he  stretches  himself,  in  the  hope 
tlu\t  the  “golden  dew”  of  sleep  will 
quickly  descend  and  replenish  the  cisterns 
of  strength  from  which  he  is  to  draw  so 
largely  on  the  morrow.  Mr.  Tuckettwas 
extremely  fortunate  in  the  dormitory  he 
occupied  on  the  Aletschhoni,  a  few  se.asons 
.ago.  A  little  cave  was  discovered  in  the 
face  of  a  cliff',  wdth  its  floor  sloping  in- 
W'ard  ;  into  this  he  entered,  having  first 
rolled  himself  in  a  warm  counterpane,  and 
then  the  guides  built  him  in,  leaving  only 
a  few'  crannies  for  the  admission  of  air. 
But  when  there  is  neither  a  cozy  c.avern 
to  be  had,  nor  even  a  smooth  slab  of  stone 
capable  of  serving  as  a  mattress  to  be 
found,  the  adventurer  may  have  a  weary 
night  of  it  whilst  bivouacking  on  these 
inhospitable  wastes.  When  Mr.  Stephen 
and  two  friends  w'ere  crossing  the  Eiger 
Joch,  they  tried  to  make  themselves  com¬ 
fortable  under  circumstances  which  must 
have  seemed  the  very  .antithesis  of  feather¬ 
bed  enjoyment.  To  realize  his  position  it 
w’oiild  be  necessary  to  select  a  gutter,  fill 
it  with  sharp  stones — not  w.ater-wom  peb¬ 
bles,  W'ith  the  angles  and  e«lges  all  effaced, 
but  cruel  granite  lumps,  worse  than  the 
jagged  dross  with  w'hicli  our  roads  are 
Macadamized — and  then,  stretching  your¬ 
self  on  this  uneasy  couch,  endeavor  to 
soften  its  rigor  by  a  “series  of  scientific 
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wriggles.”  “  I  fully  expected,”  says  this 
gentleman,  “to  get  up  in  the  morning 
stuck  all  over  M'ith  pebbles,  like  a  large 
pat  of  butter  dropped  into  a  sugar-basin.” 

But,  spite  of  all  discomforts,  the  scene 
which  j)re8ents  itself  as  the  sun  goes  down 
and  the  moon  rises,  with  her  paler  but 
more  magicjU  lamp,  is  one  which  no  man 
can  witness  unmoved.  If  there  be  any 
poetry  or  sense  of  veneration  in  a  person’s 
composition,  it  should  be  touched  into  life 
by  the  marvelous  vision  which  exhibits 
itself  to  his  wondering  eye.  There  is  one 
charming  phenomenon  in  particular  which 
no  sj)ectator  is  ever  likely  to  forget. 

“That  beautiful  ‘abend-gluhen,’  that  ‘eve¬ 
ning  glow,’  ’’  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  which,  as  the 
sun  descends,  tints  the  higher  snows,  met  our 
gaze.  With  this  peculiar  and  attractive  feature 
of  the  upper  regions,  nearly  all  Swiss  travelers 
are  familiar.  The  enthusiastic  tyro  has  ad¬ 
mired  it  from  the  Righi,  and  the  cragsman  has 
bailed  it  when  seen  from  his  night  encampment 
high  up  the  mountain  side ;  but  it  has  rarely 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  to  witness  its  display  in 
greater  perfection.  As  our  eye  is  dwelling 
upon  this  glory  of  the  eventide,  the  thought 
that  the  ruby  coronet  is  resting  upon  the  head 
of  the  giant  whom  we  propose  to  attack,  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  charm.  That  giant  is  now 
calmly  resting  in  soft  tranquillity  before  he  as¬ 
sumes  his  cold  gray  night-mantle,  and  retires 
from  the  glare  of  day ;  and  he  looks  as  though 
the  foot  of  childhood  might  tread,  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  without  danger,  upon  the  placid 
wreaths  of  snow  that  twine  themselves  around 
his  brow.  And  now,  while  evening  is  drawing 
on  apace,  the  ruddy  warmth  that  suffused  the 
Alpine  realms  is  no  longer  seen ;  each  mountain 
outline  gruw%  less  and  less  distinct,  and  the 
whole  range  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Another 
minute,  and  night,  that  has  already  claimed  the 
valleys  as  her  own,  will  assert  her  dominion 
over  even  the  towering  monarchs  of  the  land. 
But  no.  The  wondrous  effects  of  the  second 
illumination  descend  upon  the  ice-world  above ; 
subdued  yet  still  glowing  hues  tint  once  more 
the  snowy  summits,  and  the  western  light,  wiih 
unwonted  potency,  throws  from  the  mountains 
a  shadow,  soft,  yet  distinct,  upon  the  undulat¬ 
ing  snow-field  beyond.  At  the  same  time,  the 
opposite  horizon,  as  if  in  rivalry,  is  bathed  in 
light,  and  in  another  moment  the  moon,  nearly 
at  her  full,  rises  in  the  east  But  still  some 
time  elapses  before  the  west  yields  to  the  moon’s 
increasing  power,  and  long,  flickering  shadows, 
still  tending  toward  the  east,  attest,  like  the 
wavering  plumes  of  an  outnumbered  host,  that, 
though  the  battle  may  be  lost,  the  body-guards 
of  the  sovereign  di^in  to  quit  the  field  so 
long  as  their  lord  is  seen  striving  for  the  mas¬ 
tery.” 

As  the  mountain,  however,  upon  which 


'  we  are  now  engai?ed  does  not  involve  a 
night's  lodging  upon  the  cold  ground,  we 
continue  to  soar.  Difficulties  increase,  and 
our  stock  of  muscular  force  evidently  de¬ 
clines.  Perhaps,  indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  slur  upon  our  character  wliieh  a  retro¬ 
grade  movement  would  imply,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  imagine  all  the  rest  of  the 
journey,  and  to  retarn  to  the  sublunary 
levels  from  which  we  begin  to  think  it 
was  scarcely  wise  to  wander.  At  one  time 
we  are  picking  our  steps  carefully  along  a 
cornice,  where  the  snow  projects  from  the 
cliff,  like  the  eaves  of  a  house,  to  the 
distance  of  m.any  feet,  being  sustained  in 
this  unnatural  position  by  the  cohesion  of 
its  particles,  and  the  binding  inffuences  of 
frost ;  but  the  thought  that  we  are  now 
susjiended  over  a  gulf,  perhaps  thousands 
of  feet  in  depth,  and  that  the  weight  of  a 
human  body  m.ay  preeijiitate  the  airy 
scaffold  into  the  abyss,  is  enough  to  make 
the  most  dauntle.ss  climber  wary  in  his 
tread  and  thoughtful  in  his  looks. 
Ibiyne,  one  of  the  guides  who  accom- 
])auied  Mr.  Tuckett  to  the  Grivola,  un¬ 
consciously  passed  over  a  cornice  which 
extended  to  a  distance  of  about  six¬ 
teen  feet  from  the  rock,  and  overhung  a 
dizzy  slope  fifteen  hundred  feet  iu  depth. 
When  he  became  aware  of  the  danger  he 
had  run,  “  he  trembled  like  a  child,  com¬ 
pletely  collapsed,  and  was,  in  fact,  unable 
to  do  any  thing  more  till  the  next  day.” 
At  anotlicr  time  we  are  struggling  up  a 
cliff  where  the  rock  seems  to  be  crumbling 
away,  and  where  the  hand  and  foot  have 
to  try  every  stone  before  it  is  safe  to  trust 
the  person  to  their  support.  Or,  perhaps, 
whilst  pursuing  our  course  over  a  sharp 
ridge,  we  are  brought  to  bay  by  a  lolly 
tower  which  can  not  be  scaled,  but  must 
be  circumvented  if  we  are  resolved  to  pro¬ 
ceed  any  further.  On  the  Pizzo  Bernina 
Mr.  Kennedy  encountered  an  obstacle  of 
this  kind,  rising  like  a  vast  stack  of  eliim- 
neys  out  of  a  roof  of  extreme  steepness. 
Jenni,  the  guide,  lowered  himself,  a  rope 
being  first  attaclied  to  his  body,  and,  by 
inserting  his  toes  or  fingers  into  the  crev¬ 
ices  of  the  snow,  contrived  to  clamber 
round  the  obstruction ;  then,  holding  one 
end  of  the  cord,  though  invisible  to  his 
companions,  he  was  followed  by  the  latter, 
until  the  whole  party  was  collected  on  the 
other  side,  where  there  was  scarcely  sjiacc 
to  stand. 

Still,  Avith  many  a  wistful  look  at  yon 
sharp  pinnacle  wliich  is  the  goal  of  our 
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enterprise,  we  toil  along,  and  after  a  time 
are  cheered  by  an  exulting  cry  which  inti¬ 
mates  that  the  day  is  won.  But  this  note 
of  triumph  is  speedily  followed  by  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  chagrin.  No  sooner  have 
we  gained  the  coveted  point,  than  we 
discover  that  there  is  another  peak  at  some 
little  distance,  but  of  frightful  approach, 
which  is  decidedly  higher  than  the  one 
we  have  so  v.aliantly  stormed.  Trigono¬ 
metry  told  us,  when  we  took  our  observ¬ 
ations  in  the  valley  beneath,  that  the  latter 
was  the  genuine  and  well-established  apex 
of  the  mountain  ;  but  it  seems  that  trig¬ 
onometry  has  cheated  us  egregiously. 
Tliis  is  intensely  disgusting;  for,  to  say 
the  truth,  we  had  fondly  imagined  that 
our  upward  work  was  finished.  To  re¬ 
turn  without  attacking  yonder  impertinent 
summit,  however,  would  be  to  strip  the 
enterprise  of  all  its  glory ;  for  what  avails 
it  to  climb  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand 
feet,  if  you  are  comjKjlled  to  leave  a  final 
hundred  or  so  unconquered  ?  Every  he¬ 
roic  mountaineer  will  share  in  the  vexation 
which  Professors  Escher  Von  der  Linth 
.and  Desor  felt,  when,  .after  reaching  the 
top  of  the  Schreckhorn  in  1842,  they  found 
th.at  there  was  another  and  app.arently  in¬ 
accessible  pinnacle  which  proved  to  be 
loftier  by  some  eighty  feet.  Verily  their 
hearts  were  he.avy  within  them  as  they 
descended ;  but  for  the  honor  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  3Ir.  Stephen  afterward  under¬ 
took  to  vanquish  those  eighty  feet ;  for  it 
troubled  him  much  to  leave  them  untra¬ 
versed  ;  and  in  August  hast  we  are  happy 
to  say  that  the  deed  was  gallantly  accom¬ 
plished. 

Crawling  then  over  a  sharp  ridge,  per¬ 
haps  bestriding  it  as  if  the  mountain  were 
a  Imge  horse,  we  work  our  way  toward 
the  aummum  culmen.  Here  strong  nerves 
.are  needed  more  th.an  ever ;  for  this  ridge 
may  be  almost  as  narrow  as  the  razor 
bridge,  A1  Sirat,  of  the  Mohnmmcd.ans,  or 
the  roof-line  of  an  English  church.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  loose  stones,  or  covered  with 
the  slipperiest  ice — ^precipices  thous.ands 
of  feet  in  depth  on  either  hand — the  trav¬ 
eler  must  creep  along  it  with  bated  breath, 
and  eyes  unswervingly  fixed  on  the  point 
to  be  re.ached,  lest  one  look  to  the  right 
or  left  should  unman  the  brain,  and  con¬ 
sign  him  to  destruction.  Even  brave  ex¬ 
plorers  h.ave  sometimes  recoiled  from  these 
final  hazards.  When  Ilugi  endeavored, 
for  the  third  time  of  asking,  to  reach  the 
crown  of  the  Finster-aarhom,  it  was  ne- 
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cessary  to  pass  a  hanging  ice -slope  in 
which  the  guides  hewed  steps  with  great 
difficulty,  clinging  to  the  wall  like  flies, 
and  allowing  their  feet  almost  to  freeze 
into  the  holes.  One  of  them  returned  to 
fetch  the  Professor,  but  told  him  that  a 
slip  would  be  certain  de.ath.  Hugi  longed 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  so  did  his  com¬ 
panions  ;  but  none  of  them  except  the  two 
conductors  could  summon  up  sufficient 
hardihood  to  traverse  the  perilous  accliv”- 
ity.  When  Mr.  Hardy  and  his  associates 
mounted  the  Pizzo  Bernina,  their  conduc¬ 
tor  insisted  that  one  only  of  the  party 
should  accompany  him  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  expedition,  dreading  lest  more  would 
start  an  aval.anche.  And  when  the  sum¬ 
mit  is  reached,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  sharp 
ridge  on  which  you  must  sit  with  your 
legs  dangling  over  fearful  abysses,  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  cranky  platform  on  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  quarter  a  human  body  with 
safety.  IVIr.  CoM’ell  found  th.at  the  top  of 
the  Grand  Paradis  was  a  thin  comice  of 
ice,  which  did  not  present  a  single  square 
foot  of  level  ground.  To  establish  the 
excursionists  there  was  impossible.  They 
were  compelled  to  cluster  round  a  little 
turret,  fifteen  feet  in  bight,  which  project¬ 
ed  from  one  side  of  the  cliff ;  but  this  was 
in  such  a  decayed  and  crumbling  condi¬ 
tion,  being  rent  from  top  to  bottom  in  two 
places,  that  fragments  as  large  as  bricks 
could  be  detached  with  a  touch,  and  the 
guide  protested  that  if  Mr.  Cowell  .attempt¬ 
ed  to  climb  it,  which  he  proceeded  to  do 
forthwith,  as  became  an  Alpine  clubsman 
who  will  not  abate  an  inch  from  the  glory 
of  an  exploit,  it  would  infallibly  tumble  to 
pieces  in'»the  process. 

At  length,  however,  by  dint  of  desper¬ 
ate  tugging,  we  place  one  foot  upon  the 
topmost  round  of  this  mountain-ladder. 
Not  .an  inch  more  of  the  ascent  remains 
to  be  achieved ;  for  such  is  the  fine 
sense  of  honor  entertained  by  a  genn- 
ine  cragsman,  th.at  if  there  should  be 
any  rival  spikes  cropping  out  of  the 
summit,  he  considers  it  a  duty  to  settle 
their  pretensions,  or  else  to  cap  them  .all 
in  succession.  This  done,  there  common¬ 
ly  ensues  a  severe  stniggle  between  prose 
and  poetry  on  the  part  of  the  adventurer. 
Prose  says,  “  Attend  to  your  stomach 
j)oetry  exclaims  :  “  Look  round  you,  and 
enjoy  the  stupendous  p.anoram.a,  for  a 
glimpse  of  which  you  have  been  willing 
to  risk  your  neck,  or  at  least  to  lose  half 
a  dozen  of  your  fingers  by  frost-bites.” 
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But  the  Btomach  generally  carries  the 
day.  That  impatient  viscns  insists  upon 
its  rights  before  it  will  permit  the  brain 
to  be  fed  or  the  heart  to  be  induged. 
There  is  no  concealing  the  fact  —  and  all 
intelligent  climbers  must  make  the  admis¬ 
sion  with  profound  regret  for  their  frailty 
—  that  the  first  demand  of  human  nature 
when  it  has  reached  the  top  of  a  tall  moun¬ 
tain  is  for  something  to  drink.  Just  so, 
when  your  Arab  attendants  have  pulled 
you  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Great  Pyra¬ 
mid,  they  dissipate  the  glory  of  the  vision 
by  a  mercenary  prayer  for  backsheesh. 
However,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The 
flasks  are  produced,  and  their  contents 
are  drained  at  a  breath.  With  a  lauda¬ 
ble  deference  for  truth  which  we  can  not 
sufiiciently  admire,  Mr.  Stephen  frankly 
confesses  that  the  first  question  with  him 
on  reaching  the  head  of  a  new  pass  is, 
neither  what  there  is  to  see,  nor  what  the 
pass  is  to  be  called,  but  what  there  is  to 
eat.  Should  the  company  feel  ])articular- 
ly  proud  of  its  achievements,  as  was  the 
case  on  the  ascent  of  the  Lyskamm  last 
August,  when  there  was  a  general  shak¬ 
ing  of  hands  and  patting  of  backs,  as  four¬ 
teen  persons  took  their  stand  on  thiit  hith¬ 
erto  unconquered  peak,  and  Perren  the 
guide  literally  danced  with  joy,  then  be 
assured  th.at  the  English  National  Anthem 
will  be  delivered  by  the  whole  party  with 
riotous  loyalty,  and  of  course  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  excusable  discord.  l*erhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  the  climber  may  be  so  wearied  with 
his  labors  that,  like  Albert  Smith  at  Mont 
Blanc,  his  piiramoiint  demand  is  for  sleep ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  would  almost  postjKme 
a  view  of  Paradise  itself  until  body  and 
mind  w'ere  refreshed  by  a  little  slumber. 
Possibly,  too,  the  wind  may  be  in  such 
force,  and  the  frost  may  be  so  benumbing, 
as  was  the  case  w'ith  Messrs.  Cowell  and 
Dundas  when  they  made  their  w’ay  to  the 
summit  of  the  Grand  Paradis,  that  the 
only  thought  is,  how  to  descend  with  the 
least  delay.  Indeed,  the  excessive  cold 
which  these  gentlemen  encountered  com¬ 
pletely  “  demoralized”  their  party.  They 
fled  as  if  panic-struck,  goaded  by  intolera¬ 
ble  physical  discomfort,  and  scampered 
down  the  slope  in  the  wildest  fiishion, 
“  like  a  prairie  herd  fleeing  from  the  fire 
behind,  and  rushing  over  a  precipice  in 
front.” 

So  far  prose.  But  when  the  claims 
of  the  digestive  sac  have  been  duly  met, 
and  circumstauces  will  permit  you  to  in¬ 


dulge  in  the  romance  of  the  scene,  the  eye 
may  have  its  feast  as  well  as  the  stomach, 
and  the  mind  may  sit  down  to  a  richer  ban¬ 
quet  than  all  the  rest.  Let  us  listen  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndiiirs  voice  from  the  summit  of 
the  W eisshorn : 

“  The  day  was  perfect ;  not  a  cloud  was  to 
be  seen  ;  and  the  gauzy  haze  of  the  distant  air, 
though  sufficient  to  soften  the  outlines  and  en¬ 
hance  the  coloring  of  the  mountains,  was  far 
too  thin  to  obscure  them.  Over  the  peaks  and 
through  the  valleys  the  sunbeams  poured  un¬ 
impeded,  save  by  the  mountains  themselves, 
which  in  some  ca.ses  drew  their  shadows  in 
straight  bars  of  darkness  through  the  iltiiinin- 
ated  air.  I  had  never  before  witnessed  a  s<  ene 
which  affected  me  like  this.  Benen  once  vol¬ 
unteered  some  information  regarding  its  de¬ 
tails,  but  I  was  unable  to  hear  him.  An  influ¬ 
ence  seemed  to  proceed  frotn  it  direct  to  the 
soul  :  the  delight  and  exultation  experienced 
were  not  those  of  rea.son,  or  of  knowledge,  but 
of  Being.  1  was  part  of  it,  and  it  of  me  ;  and 
in  the  transcendent  glory  of  nature  I  entirely 
forgot  myself  as  man.  Suppose  the  sea-waves 
exalted  to  nearly  a  thousand  times  their  normal 
hight,  crest  them  with  foam,  and  fancy  your¬ 
self  upon  the  most  commanding  crest,  with  the 
sunlight  from  a  deep-blue  heaven  illuminating 
such  a  scene,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
the  form  under  which  the  Alps  p  esent  them¬ 
selves  from  the  summit  of  the  AVeisshorn. 
East,  west,  north,  and  south,  rose  those  billows 
of  a  granite  sea  back  to  the  distant  heaven, 
which  they  hacked  into  an  indented  shore  I 
opened  my  note-book  to  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions,  but  I  soon  relinquished  the  attempt. 
There  was  something  incongruous,  if  no  pro¬ 
fane,  in  allowing  the  scientific  faculty  to  inter¬ 
fere  where  silent  worship  was  the  reasonable 
service.” 

Nor  should  we  forget,  whilst  stuniling 
on  the  inountitin-top,  to  make  one  reflec¬ 
tion  for  which  no  other  sjrot  on  the  globe 
is  so  suitable.  These  towering  peaks, 
which  shoot  through  cloud  and  mist,  and 
seem  to  court  acquaintance  with  the  stars 
as  if  they  were  composed  of  holier  matter 
than  the  clods  of  the  valley,  are  all  niold- 
ering  away  under  the  influence  of  hostile 
elements.  The  powers  of  nature  seem  to 
have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
them,  as  if  to  show  us  that  whatever  ex- 
alteth  itself  most  highly  shall  assuredly  be 
abased.  The  moisture  which  insinuates 
itself  into  the  jiores  of  the  rock  expands 
when  it  congeals,  and  thus  loosens  or 
detaches  the  particles.  Millions  of  icy 
wedges  are  driven  into  the  solid  mass,  .and 
do  tlieir  office  as  effectually  as  if  the  little 
crevices  W'ere  charged  with  gunpowder. 
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By  the  same  process  great  blocks  are  fre¬ 
quently  rent  from  the  mountain,  if  the  fis¬ 
sures  are  such  as  to  favor  the  action  of  the 
frost.  The  erosive  i)o wer  of  water  is  great ; 
an«l  of  this  the  Alpine  regions  afford  sin¬ 
gular  proof  in  the  Karren  or  Schratten 
fields,  like  those  of  the  Silbc*ren,  (Slemmi, 
Faulliorn,  BrOnig,  and  other  places,  where 
the  drops  of  rain  have  worn  the  lime¬ 
stone  into  furrows,  cells,  pits,  and  deep  | 
ehanncls,  plowing  up  the  rock  with  their 
soft  shares  as  if  it  had  been  sim])le  clay, 
and  converting  extensive  areas  into  deso¬ 
late  tracts  where  no  grass  grows,  no 
(piadruped  harbors,  and  no  bird  is  ever 
seen  to  alight.  But  when  the  gigantic 
j»owers  of  frost  .are  superad<led  to  those 
of  constant  attrition,  the  most  refractory 
masses  must  slowly  succumb  to  their ' 
force.  Hence  mountain  summits,  when  j 
reached,  are  found  to  be  in  a  state  of 
positive  decomposition.  Hence  the  inces- 
sajit  musketry  of  stones  which  is  kej»t  up  | 
in  the  couloirs  at  cert.ain  j)eriods,  and  tlie 
downfall  of  great  blocks  which  have  been  | 
undermined  or  severed  from  the  jtarent  | 
rock.  The  ice-torrent  also  carries  with  it 
v.ast  quantities  of  detritus  upon  its  bosom,  ^ 
and  heaps  up  the  rubbish  at  its  sides  and 
terminus  in  the  well-known  form  of  mo¬ 
raines.  The  avalanche  and  ru  ft  contribute 


of  dihrh  from  the  rocks,  the  very  particles 
which  now  constitute  the  highest  peaks  in 
Europe  m.ay  be  buried  in  the  profoundest 
abysses  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
Atlantic. 

And  now,  having  drunk  in  the  splendors 
of  the  scene,  ami  allotted  as  many  mo¬ 
ments  to  the  romance  of  the  occasion  as 
prudence  will  admit,  we  find  that  it  is  time 
to  return  to  our  anxious  friends  in  the 
world  below.  But  Ixdbre  leaving  the 
summit,  it  is  a  matter  of  mountain  etiquette 
I  to  search  for  records  of  previous  visits 
and  to  leave  some  memorial  of  our  own. 
We  fix  a  flag  or  a  streamer  to  a  stick  ;  or, 

'  in  default  of  a  suitable  standard,  we  hoist 
'  a  handkerchief  or  even  a  shirt  upon  a 
pole.  If  the  crag  is  one  which  has  been 
rarely  sc.aled,  we  m.ay  possibly  find  a  little 
cairn,  or  a  “  snow-man,”  containing  a 
bottle  with  a  slip  of  jiaper,  certifying  that 
on  such  and  such  a  d.ay  Brown,  Smith,  and 
Robinson  scrambled  up  to  that  particular 

IK)int,  and  enjoyed  themselves  amazingly. 
*ossibly,  too,  these  distinguished  travelers 
may  have  added  some  merry  jest  or  fami¬ 
liar  greeting,  addressed  to  their  successors; 
as,  for  instance,  a  polite  inquiry  .about 
their  soap,  or  an  anxious  desire  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  mothers  of  the  expedition 
are  aware  of  their  being  out  at  such  an 


in  their  several  spheres  to  the  work  of !  .altitude.  This  is  a  way  which  Brown,  Smith, 
demolition ;  so  that  the  base  of  every  rock  and  Robinson  have  wherever  they  go. 
is  lined  with  the  fragments  which  h.ave  Having  dec.anted  their  jokes,  a  w.aggish 
l»een  peeled  from  its  flanks  or  even  fetched  traveler,  elated  by  his  conquest  of  a  difli- 
from  its  haughty  hights.  Snow  and  cult  peak,  will,  of  course,  bottle  up  a  few 
rain  ;  frost  and  heat  ;  the  melting  wind  i  puns  or  playful  observations  for  the  benefit 
and  the  biting  blast ;  the  sun’s  laughing  '  of  future  comers  ;  but  we,  sternly  dissent- 
rays  and  the  lightning's  angry  flash  ;  the  ing  from  this  species  of  profanation,  make 
roaring  av.al.anche  and  the  silent  glacier ;  a  few  scientific  observations  on  tempera- 
all  seem  to  have  entered  into  a  solemn  ture,  bury  a  self-registering  thermometer 
league  and  covenant  to  tear  the  crown  of  to  note  the  maxiimim  degree  of  cold,  and 
pride  from  the  hills,  and  to  bring  down  then  set  out  on  our  journey  to  the  plains, 
their  pinnacles,  although  they  had  lifted  The  descent  of  an  Alp  is  not  .always  as 
themselves  up  “  like  the  eagle  and  set  easy  as  the  descent  of  the  classic.al  Aver- 
t heir  nest  .amongst  the  stars.”  And  if  the  mis.  Icy  staircases  have  to  be  trodden 
w'ork  of  dissolution  is  tardy,  yet  it  is  sure,  with  c.areful  foot.  Fields  of  snow  softened 
For  it  has  been  so  ordained  by  nature  into  sludge  by  the  sun’s  rays  may  have  to 
that  matter  shall  continue  to  circulate  he  crosseil,  .and  the  crevasse-bridges  whicli 
through  many  a  mystic  cycle,  and  that  the  were  confidently  passed  in  the  frosty 
s.ame  element  which  attacks  and  abr.ades  morning  might  now  break  down  with  the 
the  mountain  shall  constantly  transport  weight  of  a  nnarmot  after  exposure  to  the 
its  spoils  to  the  lowlands  of  the  earth  and  heat  of  day.  For  the  same  reasons  the 
to  the  deep  places  of  the  se.a.  Ages  hence  perils  from  snow-slips  and  stony  avalanches 
it  may  haiipen  that  in  pursuance  of  that  are  greater  than  they  were  when  we  fought 
stately  policy  which  seeks  in  the  physic.al  our  w.ay  to  the  top.  In  some  places  it  may 
as  it  does  in  the  moral  world  to  level  the  he  necessary  to  lower  one  of  the  party  by 
lofty  and  to  raise  the  depressed,  .ami  which  means  of  a  rope  till  be  can  find  good- 
fills  up  the  beds  of  the  ocean  by  draughts  footing  on  the  slipjiery  bank,  and  then, 
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employing  this  rope  as  a  rail,  the  others 
follow,  leaving  the  last  man  to  scramble 
to  the  base  for  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  instead  of  letting  yourself  down  a 
j»eg  or  two  at  a  time,  you  may  occasion¬ 
ally  make  a  grand  and  agreeable  rush  to¬ 
ward  the  nether  world  by  the  process  of 
glissading.  Where  a  slojw  is  smooth,  and 
not  intersected  by  any  ugly  fissures,  it  is 
customary  to  slide  doMm  it,  the  traveler 
using  his  staff  for  the  purpose  of  steering 
his  jHjrson  or  retarding  its  flight  in  ca.se  it 
should  become  too  rapid.  In  this  way  he 
sometimes  skims  over  a  space  in  five 
minutes  which  it  cost  him  an  hour  to 
ascend.  JMore  than  once,  however,  it  has 
happened  that  a  false  step  has  launched 
!in  adventurer  quite  .ag.ainst  his  will, 
and  sent  him  flying  like  an  avalanche 
in  the  flesh,  until  arrested  by  some 
mound  of  snow  or  shot  into  some  gaping 
crevasse.  In  July,  1801,  a  numl)er  of 
Englishmen  were  ascending  the  Col  de 
Miage,  when  one  of  them,  Mr.  Birkl)eck, 
suddenly  disappeared.  On  the  edge  of 
a  slope  he  lost  his  footing,  and  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  save  himself  by  digging  his  fingers 
into  the  snow  ;  but,  unluckily,  it  was  too 
compact  and  well-frozen  to  afford  him 
the  smallest  anchorage.  Down  he  beg.an 
to  glide  with  a  velocity  whicli  spoke  of 
sj>eedy  death.  At  one  moment  he  was 
sweeping  along  with  his  feet  first,  at  an¬ 
other  with  his  head,  afterward  ujmn  his 
side,  and  now  and  then  he  felt  as  if  he 
were  nishing  like  an  arrow  through  the 
air.  For  a^  distance  of  nearly  a  third  of 
a  mile,  reckoned  |>erj)endicularly,  this  ter¬ 
rible  descent  continued,  until  at  length 
the  unfortunate  man  w.as  brought  up  at 
a  little  distance  from  a  deep  fissure  in  the 
ice.  After  crawling  some  steps,  he  lay 
helpless,  not  knowing  whether  his  com¬ 
panions  would  be  able  to  find  him,  or,  if 
found,  to  remove  him  in  his  shattered 
condition.  But,  after  a  lapse  of  two 
hours,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  him, 
and,  favored  by  a  combination  of  providen¬ 
tial  circumstances,  conveyed  him  to  Saint 
(iervais,  w’here  medical  help  was  jiro- 
cured.  The  fearful  friction  to  which  he 
h.ad  been  exposed  had  tom  a  portion  of 
his  clothes  from  his  body.  Ilis  knees, 
legs,  and  back,  were  wofully  cut  and 
bruised.  The  ends  of  the  fingers  were 
denuded  of  the  cuticle,  and  indeed  worn 
down  1^  contact  with  the  impenetrable 
snow.  The  skin  in  many  places  was  found 
to  be  killed  by  attrition,  and  exhibited 


dark  patches  as  if  jiicccs  of  black  leather 
had  been  gummed  over  the  flesh.  The 
face  was  so  much  swollen  that  its  power 
of  expression  for  the  time  was  gone,  and 
the  forehead  h.ad  the  appearance  of  a  blad¬ 
der  filled  with  water.  In  short,  says  Mr. 
Hudson,  the  sufferer  “  presented  a  most 
ghastly  appearance  of  bloody,  raw  flesh 
and  though  no  bones  were  broken,  and  no 
vital  organ  seemed  to  be  injured,  the  shock 
to  his  system  was  so  severe  that  he  sunk 
into  a  state  of  stupor,  from  which  he  was 
rallied  only  by  copious  administrations  of 
brandy  and  milk. 

Pushing  through  all  the  return  diffi¬ 
culties,  however,  w’e  find  ourselves  at  last 
at  the  door  of  the  inn  from  which  we 
started.  Possibly,  our  arrival  may  be 
greeted  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  friends,  the  admiring  looks 
of  the  natives,  and  in  some  places  —  as 
.at  Chamounix  —  a  table  is  dressed  like  an 
altar,  with  bowers  and  candles,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  champagne  -  bottles,  which  are 
bro.ached  in  honor  of  the  heroes  who  h.ave 
just  “done”  the  mountain.  As  at  the 
summit,  so  at  the  base,  something  to  drink, 
something  to  eat,  is  our  perem[)tory  de¬ 
mand.  Compliance  having  been  enforced, 
we  plunge  into  a  warm  batn,  and,  fiitigued, 
but  not  ungratefully  so,  retire  to  l)ed, 
where  we  indulge  in  a  highly  comprehen¬ 
sive  dream,  abounding  in  precipices,  fis¬ 
sures,  avalanches,  needlt‘-i)ointed  pinnacles, 
dogs  of  St.  Bernard,  Ilannibals  melting 
the  rocks  with  vinegar,  Xapoleons  cross¬ 
ing  the  Alps  with  their  c.annon,  and  — 
most  suggestive  of  all  —  kings  of  Fr.mce, 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  who  marched 
up  a  hill,  and  then  marched  down  again. 
Next  day — so  m.arvelous  a  mercy  is  sleep 
— we  rise  j>erfectly  refreshed,  and  feel  no 
evil  effects  from  our  climb,  except  perhaps 
we  should  have  incurred  the  penalty  of 
snow-blindness  by  dispensing  Avith  v.ails 
or  dark  spectacles  whilst  the  sun  was 
flashing  back  its  nadiance  from  the  spark¬ 
ling  snow'.  Negligence  of  this  sort  is  fre¬ 
quently  punished  l)y  an  .affection  of  the 
eyes  which  seizes  the  patient  with  extra- 
ordin.ary  suddenness.  You  m.ay  be  read¬ 
ing  a  letter  at  one  moment,  and  the  next 
find  yourself  un.able  to  proceed,  owing  to 
a  tot.al  stoppage  of  vision  for  the  time. 
Tlie  malady  generally  commences  about 
dusk,  and  sometimes  plagues  the  sufferer 
for  d.ays  together.  “The  eyelids  are  burn¬ 
ing  hot,  and  open  and  shut  convulsively, 
with  showers  of  scalding  tears ;  the  eye- 
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balls  smart,  ami  the  light  is  unendur- 1 
able.”  I 

Possibly,  too,  we  m.ay  have  exposed 
ourselves  to  some  inconvenience  from  j 
frost-bites.  These  are  ugly  little  things, 
if  they  do  not  receive  prompt  attention 
on  the  spot.  It  is  very  dangerous  to 
allow  the  nose  to  lapse  into  a  torpid  state, 
or  to  permit  the  fingers  to  become  so 
benumbed,  that  they  could  not  Ije  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  to  clutch  even  a  h.andfiil  of  gold. 
Tliis  may  easily  happen,  for  there  is  no 
pain  in  the  process,  and  life  may  steal  out 
of  a  limb  without  exciting  the  smallest 
8usj>icion.  A  guide  may  discover  that 
the  backs  of  his  hands  “  are  a  livid  pur¬ 
ple,  the  palms  quite  white,  and  the  whole  j 
curled  round  and  stiffened  as  if  they  had 
been  still  grasping  the  pole.”  P'or  this  I 
state  of  things  various  remedies  h.ave  been  j 

f)rescribed.  Mr.  Buxton  was  told,  when  ' 
lis  foot  was  severely'  bitten,  that  he  could  j 
effect  a  cure  by  sitting  with  it  in  a  glacier  j 
pool  until  it  was  frozen  again  !  It  would  j 
Im)  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  redress  by  I 
such  a  process  in  case  King  Frost  had  i 
been  nibbling  at  a  man’s  nose ;  and  there¬ 
fore  a  much  simpler  application  of  snow, 
combined  with  n-iction,  is  generally  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  circu¬ 
lation.  On  Mr.  Buxton’s  return  from  the  i 
Nord  End  of  ]Monte  Rosa,  one  of  his  j 
great  toes  h.aving  begun  to  swell  until  it 
attained  twice  its  natural  dimensions,  he 
was  directed  to  a  mountain  doctor,  who 
pounded  some  glue,  melted  it,  and  poured 
It  all  hot  upon  the  injured  part.  There 
was  nothing  like  glue,  said  the  n.atives,  in 
such  a  case  ;  but  the  patient  could  not,  after 
due  trial,  conscientiously  indorse  their  con¬ 
clusion. 

And  now  there  is  one  little  question 
which  many  a  cautious  reader  is  likely 
to  ask  :  Why  take  the  trouble  of  clam¬ 
bering  up  a  mountain  at  all  ?  To  hoist 
a  huni.an  body  to  a  bight  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  is  as  mechani¬ 
cal  a  task  as  it  is  to  crane  up  a  quantity  of 
woolpacks  from  the  street  to  the  upper 
story  of  a  warehouse.  But  we  csill  the 
latter  inglorious  drudgery  ;  the  former  is 
regarded  as  heroic  enterprise.  Why  ? 
It  is  certainly  not  from  any  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  discoveries  or  adding  new  facts  to 
philosophy  that  people  arc  willing  to 
scramble  to  such  giddy  bights.  Very 
few,  indeed,  profesfs  to  go  up  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  science,  or  even  for  the  ssike  of  a 
poetical  carouse.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 


the  climbers  in  general  have  such  a  passion 
for  the  picturesque  that  they  would  ^ve 
twenty  shillings  for  a  magnificent  view, 
even  if  it  could  be  had  by  simply  ascend¬ 
ing  three  p.air  of  stairs  and  looking  out  of 
a  garret-window.  Mr.  Dodson  intimates 
that  the  infiuence  of  Alpine  air  on  the 
health  and  sjiirits  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
running  up  one  hill  after  another.  Mr. 
Whymper  replies  mysteriously  to  the  cut 
bono,  by  enjoining  his  readers  to  go  up  a 
good-sized  rock,  and  then  “  they  will 
know;”  perchanc.e,  says  he  —  though  it 
strikes  us  that  the  remark  is  just  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  voyage  on  the  level  sea,  or  a 
jouniey  through  the  flat  Sahara — “  it  will 
cause  you,  as  it  does  me,  now  to  look  back 
with  pleasure  on  the  jiast,  and  forward 
with  hojie  to  the  future.”  We  do  not 
profess,  as  we  stated  at  the  outset,  to 
account  for  the  magnetism  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Possibly  much  of  it  is  due  to  the 
feeling  of  boyish  sportiveness,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  manly  daring,  which  are  so 
piquantly  blended.  The  taste  for  climb¬ 
ing  is  natural  to  urchins.  Ditl  ever  young¬ 
ster  see  a  ladder  conveniently  placed,  and 
yet  resist  its  seductions?  Up  he  goes, 
tliough  he  is  aware  that  the  exploit  will 
horrify  his  aunt,  or  throw  his  grandmother 
into  hysterics.  And  down  he  comes  with 
a  sense  of  satisfaction,  as  if  he  had  achieved 
some  meritorious  deed,  for  which  he  ought 
to  be  jiraised  instead  of  scolded.  On  the 
other  liand,  though  the  dangers  of  moun¬ 
tain  enterprise  have  been  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated,  there  is  undoubtedly  sufficient 
difficulty  in  an  ascent  to  call  a  man’s  cour¬ 
age  and  hardihood  into  vigorous  jd.ay. 
We  can  scarcely  say  that  there  is  a  break¬ 
neck  glory  about  the  undertaking,  for 
accidents  are  much  rarer  th.an  might 
perhaps  be  expected ;  but  still  there  is 
always  a  delic.ate  possibility  that  the  ad¬ 
venturer  may  fall  a  victim  to  some  ava¬ 
lanche,  or  be  left  buried  in  the  bowels  of 
some  crevasse.  The  ma.sculine  joy  of 
surmounting  obstacles,  or,  as  Mr.  Tuckett 
remarks,  of  “  measuring  human  strength 
with  nature  in  her  wildest  moods,  winning 
success  in  the  teeth  of  formidable  opposi¬ 
tion,”  is  a  joy  which  we  know  may  be 
snatched  from  fruitless  as  well  as  from 
useful  labors;  but  whether  the  fund  of 
energy  which  is  expended  in  scaling  peaks 
might  not  be  employed  as  pleasantly  to 
the  individiual,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
profitably  to  the  community,  is  a  question 
which  we  shall  not  pretend  to  decide. 
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AVe  remember  conversing  with  a  gen¬ 
tleman  at  Chamounix,  who  had  just  come 
down  from  Mont  Blanc,  where  he  had 
been  taken  very  ill  on  the  route :  “  I 
would  not  have  proceeded,”  said  he,  “  but 
when  an  Englishman  has  made  un  his 
mind  to  do  any  thing,  he  does  not  lik'e  to 
be  beaten.”  Tliis  was  brave ;  but  had  his 
life  been  the  forfeit,  we  should  h.ave  deemed 
it  valor  at  the  expense  of  discretion. 

Let  us  now  devote  a  few  lines  to  the 
more  noticeable  productions  in  mountain 
literature  which  have  recently  appeared. 
Berlepsch’s  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
pen-and-ink  pictures,  descriptive  of  the 

fdienomena  of  the  Alps,  and  also  of  the 
ife  and  h.ahits  of  the  people.  The  fault 
we  should  find  with  his  style,  if  disposed 
to  be  tartly  critic.al,  would  be,  that  it  h.as 
a  decided  tendency  to  run  to  words.  lie 
lays  his  colors  on  a  little  too  gaudily, 
though  he  takes  care  never  to  drown  his 
fac-ts  in  what  w'e  may  c.all  a  chromatic 
deluge.  Iveej>ing  his  eye  fixed  on  the  | 
lopular  as  well  as  the  poetical  features  of  j 
lis  subject,  his  work  alw.ays  manifests  a 
due  regard  for  the  principle  which  figures 
so  prominently  in  the  ethics  of  every 
honest  writer,  namely,  that  the  business  of 
ail  author  is  not  to  amuse  himself,  but  to 
please  .and  profit  his  re.aders.  It  is  a  book 
which  m.ake8  no  pretensions  to  scientific 
minuteness  of  detail,  but  which  may  be 
devoured  by  schoolboys  as  well  as  relished 
by  the  oldest  Alpine  campaigners. 

Tlie  two  volumes  of  Peaks,  Passes, 
and  GUiciers,  exhibit  such  jiersonal  at¬ 
tractions,  if*  we  may  so  spe.ak,  th.at  no  one 
who  sees  them  can  well  suppress  a  wish 
to  |)eruse  them.  That  icicle-crevasse  on 
the  Bernina,  so  cunningly  selected  as  the 
frontispiece,  is  a  pictorial  trap  into  which 
readers  will  infallibly  tumble  by  the  hun¬ 
dred.  But  the  work  has  intrinsic  as  well 
as  superficial  captivations.  Xine  ascents 
of  mountains  hitherto  unmastered,  .and 
some  of  them  supposed  to  be  wholly  im¬ 
pregnable,  are  here  recorded.  Ten  new' 
passes  are  graphically  described,  and  other 
v.al liable  contributions  h.ave  .also  been  made 
to  the  geography  of  the  hills.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Climbing  Club  write  like  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen.  There  is  no  brag  about 
their  exploits.  Tliev  don’t  go  8W'.aggering 
up  a  mountain  and  tlien  call  upon  all  crea¬ 
tion  to  admire  them  as  they  descend. 
Their  story  in  general  is  told  with  such  a 
reticence  of  horrors,  that  the  reader  may 
l)erh.ap8  be  inclined  to  fancy  there  is  a 


conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  society  to 
gloss  over  the  dangers  of  mountaineering, 
and  to  give  the  fiercest  Alps  a  quiet,  com¬ 
fortable  character — in  fact,  to  warrant 
them  one  and  all  to  carry  a  lady  if  required. 
Some  of  the  narrators,  too,  display  consi¬ 
derable  humor  and  sprightliness,  and 
though  naturally  we  might  calculate  upon 
a  certain  degree  of  sameness  in  these 
mountain  log-books,  we  find  ourselves  so 
w'ondeifully  willing  to  start  for  one  peak 
immediately  after  dismounting  from  an¬ 
other,  that  we  must  conclude  there  is  some 
genuine  fascination  in  the  work. 

Professor  Tyndall,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  is  a  fine  sjiecimen  of  the  intelligent, 
as  w'ell  as  enthusiastic  mountaineer,  ilany 
years  ago  he  fell  in  love  wdth  the  Alps, 
and  his  passion  appears  to  know'  no  abate¬ 
ment,  for  annually  he  “  renews  his  lease 
of  life  amongst  them,  and  restores  the 
balance  between  mind  and  body  which 
the  purely  intellectu.al  diseijdine  of  Lon¬ 
don  is  calculated  to  destroy.”  If  the  land¬ 
lady  of  the  Hotel  de  Londres  at  Cha¬ 
mounix,  who  had  ajiartments  siiecially 
inscribed  to  “  Monsieur  Albert  Schmidt,” 
would  dedicate  them  .as  pointedly  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall,  it  would  be  a  neat  and 
well  -  merited  compliment  to  one  who, 
though  less  of  a  showman  than  poor  Al¬ 
bert,  is  more  of  a  philosopher.  lie  carries 
his  science  with  liim  from  the  Boy.al  In¬ 
stitution  to  the  top  of  3Iont  Blanc  or  of 
the  Weisshorn  ;  and  we  find  that  even  the 
warmth  of  a  railw.ay-carriage  plunges  him 
into  a  speculation  upon  heat ;  whereas 
another  traveler  might  notice  it  only  as 
provocative  of  thirst,  and  highly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  oranges  .and  a  bottle  of  sod.a- 
w'.ater.  But  when  he  asks  whv  we  should 
be  unable  to  read  Milts  iogic,  or  to 
study  the  Kritik  der  Reinen  Vemnnft 
in  a  Turkish  bath,  we  answer,  first,  that 
people  go  into  these  pleas.ant  retreats  to 
drench  themselves  with  c.aloric,  and  not 
to  dose  themselves  with  metaphysics  ;  se¬ 
condly,  that  considering  the  ainiable  tem- 
er  of  mind  and  the  luxurious  feeling  of 
ody  w'hich  the  operation  engenders,  it 
appears  to  us  perfectly  practicable  to  man¬ 
age  a  few'  pages  of  Mr.  Mill’s  books  ;  and, 
thirdly,  th.at,  so  far  as  regards  the  cele¬ 
brated  critique,  it  is  impossible  to  study 
it  comfortably,  either  in  a  bath  or  out 
of  a  bath,  either  in  the  sunshine  or  in 
the  shade,  either  with  the  thermometer 
standing  at  fever-heat,  or  freezing-point, 
or  in  any  intermediate  degree.^^  It  is  not> 
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in  fact,  a  question  how  much  caloric  a 
man  can  carry  when  he  attempts  to  grap- 
])le  Avith  Immanuel  Kant,  but  how  much 
patience  and  fortitude  he  can  muster  if 
fate  constrains  him  to  attack  such  fright¬ 
ful  topics  as  the  “transcendental  analytic,” 
the  “  amphiboly  of  the  conceptions,”  or 
the  “  arcliitectonic  of  pure  reason.”  So 
far  as  the  Professor’s  ucaa’  AA’ork,  howcA’er, 
is  concerned,  we  may  say  that  we  could 
read  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  tor¬ 
rid  properties,  and  AA'ith  the  perspiration 
dripping  from  every  pore.  The  greatest 
achievement  recorded  in  his  agreeable 
j)age8  was  the  ascent  of  the  Weisshom, 
a  stern  old  hill,  fourteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen  feet  in  hight,  which 
Avas  reputed  to  be  inaccessible.  Dr.  Tati- 
dall  broke  through  the  cordon  of  diffi¬ 
culties  which  hedged  in  this  mountain 
monarch,  and  carried  its  peak  by  esca¬ 
lade.  He  made  an  equally  gallant,  but 
not  equally  successful,  attempt  upon  the 
Matterhoni.  No  one  has  ever  set  foot 
upon  its  mystic  pinnacle  since  it  Avas  last 
A’lsitetl  by  the  Wandering  .JeAV,  for  he,  as 
the  po]»ul.ar  legend  runs,  ascended  it  thrice, 
and  ought,  therefore — so  Ave  think — to  be 
enrolled  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  On  the  fii’st  occasion,  he 
found  on  the  mountain  a  gay  climate,  lux¬ 
uriant  vegetation,  and  a  flourishing  town  ; 
on  the  second,  the  tenijAerature  was  chang¬ 
ed,  the  vines  and  groves  AA'ere  gone,  and 
the  city  lay  desolate,  and  without  an  in¬ 
habitant.  A  third  time  the  Undying  One 
returned,  but  now  all  trace  of  its  former 
existence  had  vanished,  and  naught  w.as 
to  be  seen  but  snows  as  imperishable,  and 
naught  to  be  heard  but  avalanches  as  rest¬ 
less  and  untiring  as  himself. 

To  one  point  in  the  Professor’s  work, 
hoAvever,  we  must  take  exception.  We 
observe  that  he  is  disposed  to  side  with 
those  who  dispute  the  propriety  of  pray¬ 
ing  for  rain,  or,  indeed,  of  making  anv 
physical  occurrence  the  subject  of  suppli¬ 
cation.  Modestly  and  inquiringly  he  pro- 
jiounds  his  scruples  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  tells  us  that  science  speaks  pcr- 
emjitorily  on  the  point ;  for  she  asserts 
that  the  “distribution  of  natural  pheno¬ 
mena  is  not  affected  by  moral  or  religious 
causes,”  and  that  “  without  a  disturbance 
of  natural  laAv  quite  as  serious  as  the 
stoppage  of  an  eclipse,  or  the  rolling  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  up  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
no  act  of  humiliation,  individual  or  nation¬ 
al,  could  call  one  shower  from  heaven,  or 


deflect  toward  us  a  single  beam  of  the 
sun.”  Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  those 
who  argue  in  this  fashion  endeavor  to 
steal  a  march  upon  the  praying  public, 
and,  unconsciously  so,  upon  themselves, 
by  treating  every  movable  phenomenon 
(so  to  speak)  as  fixed  and  unchangeable, 
and  by  putting  open  events  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  events  which  require  positive  mir¬ 
acles  for  their  accomplishment.  In  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall’s  opinion,  it  was  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  for  the  young  priest, 
whom  he  met  at  the  Rhone  glacier,  to 
request  the  Almighty  to  send  sufficient 
moisture  to  insure  food  for  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  Valaisians  during  the 
year,  as  it  would  haA'e  been  to  request 
that  the  river  should  be  made  to  flow  up 
the  IVIayenAvand,  over  the  Grimsel  Pass, 
and  doAvn  the  Hash  valley  to  Brientz. 
The  simple  ansAver  to  this  is,  that  the 
first  proceeding  Avould  be  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  the  laws  of  nature,  the  se¬ 
cond  in  direct  hostility.  It  may  rain  on 
the  first  of  August  next,  or  it  may  not. 
The  one  eA'ent  is  just  as  possible  as  the 
other,  so  far  as  we  mortals  are  concerned ; 
but  that  the  Rhone  should  leave  its  bed 
on  that  day,  and  climb  up  the  bank  on 
either  side,  is  a  thing  totally  beyond  the 
range  of  natural  possibility.  To  ask  Hea¬ 
ven  to  execute  a  miracle  like  this  AA’ould 
be  unwarrantable,  for  it  would  l)e  to  ask 
for  a  reversal  of  existing  arrangements, 
and  the  substitution  of  others  incompatible 
with  the  physical  principles  upon  Avhich 
the  world  is  constructed. 

We  knoAV  well  what  reply  objectors 
will  make.  They  will  assert  that  all  me¬ 
teorological  phenomena,  down  to  the  very 
caprices  of  the  wind,  or  the  most  arbitrary 
fluctuations  of  temperature,  are  prescribed 
by  law,  and  depend  upon  conditions  which 
are  as  unalterable  as  those  which  fixed  the 
course  of  the  Rhone  or  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Tliis,  however,  is  AA’hat  we  may  call  Phy¬ 
sical  Fatalism.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  re¬ 
duces  the  Avorld  to  a  mere  Mjmt  mortuum 
of  mechanical  laAvs.  We  can  only  receive 
it  on  the  supposition  that  the  universe  is 
what  has  l)een  quaintly  but  forcibly  desig¬ 
nated  “  a  clockraaker’s  universe” — a  huge 
machine  which  has  been  wound  up  to  go 
so  many  ceons  without  any  attention  or 
interference  on  the  part  of  its  maker.  Nor 
wilt  this  theory,  dismal  and  dispiriting  as 
it  is,  really  help  its  patrons  out  of  their 
difficulty.  For,  if  we  admit  it  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  one  thing,  we  must  admit  it  in 
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reference  to  another.  It  is  just  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  human  petitions  as  it  is  to  atmo¬ 
spheric  effusions.  For,  if  every  event  was 
appointed  before  the  world  began,  and  all 
things  are  but  the  automatic  evolutions  of 
a  primitive  scheme,  so  were  the  prayers 
which  men  have  already  offered  for  rain, 
and  BO  will  be  those  which  they  may  af¬ 
terward  prefer.  Foreseen  by  an  omnis¬ 
cient  mind,  prescribed  by  an  omnipotent 
will,  they  may  form  part  of  the  conditions 
on  which  a  fall  of  rain  takes  place,  as  truly 
as  does  the  direction  of  the  breeze  or  the 
of  vapor  in  the  £ur.  For  a 
at  least,  w'e  believe  there  is  no 
escape  from  this  dilemma.  If  he  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  push  back  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  universe  to  some  indefinitely 
remote  period  in  the  past,  he  must  take  in 
all  the  items  on  the  moral  side  of  the  caus¬ 
ation  account,  as  well  as  all  the  items  on 
the  physical  side,  and  this  from  precisely 
the  same  starting-point.  Where  reckon¬ 
ings  have  been  correctly  kept,  it  makes  no 
matter,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  practical 
result  is  concerned,  W'hether  the  balance- 
sheet  delivered  to-day  exhibits  the  trans¬ 
actions  from  the  beginning  of  1861,  or  for 
the  last  twenty  years :  the  sum  due  at  the 
present  moment  is  not  altered  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  single  penny.  Nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  is  gained  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
theory.  The  same  Almighty  mind  which 
settled  millions  of  years  ago  whether  it 
should  rain  on  the  first  of  August  next  or 
not,  and  then  adjusted  physical  causes  in 
accordance  with  this  resolve,  settled  at 
the  same  time  whether  the  prayers  which 
should  be  offered  in  the  previous  July 
should  prosper  or  fail.  It  is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time,  and  this,  to  the  Creator,  we 
know,  is  nothing. 

But  the  reason  wdiich  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  assigns  for  disputing  the  value  of 
prayer  in  such  cases  is,  that  natural  laws 
would  be  “more  or  less  at  the  mercy 
of  man's  volition,  and  no  conclusion  found¬ 
ed  on  the  assumed  permanence  of  those 
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laws  would  be  worthy  of  confidence.” 
The  answer  is  obvious.  Prayer  is  not 
compulsion.  No  petition  will  be  granted 
unless  the  Almighty  thinks  that  the  occa¬ 
sion  warrants  the  request,  and  that  the 
object  sought  can  be  safely  and  proj)erly 
conceded.  It  would  surely  be  an  abuse  of 
terms  to  say  that  a  rich  man's  property 
was  at  the  “  mercy”  of  every  poor  man 
who  implored  him  for  alms.  Besides,  if 
prayer  can  induce  changes  in  what  may  be 
called  the  floating  conditions  of  physical 
phenomena,  the  same  power  which  effects 
the  alteration  can  afterward  restore  the 
equilibrium,  and  thus  prevent  any  injurious 
results.  And  why  should  we  be  troubled 
about  any  supposed  “  loss  of  permanence,” 
if  that  loss  arises  from  the  interference  of 
the  Creator  himself?  It  is  infinitely  more 
melancholy  to  assume  that  he  is  the  slave 
of  his  own  laws  than  to  believe  that  he  is 
their  master,  and  can  modify  them  just  as 
he  determines. 

Nor  do  we  think  these  conclusions  can 
be  avoided  by  drawing  any  distinction  be¬ 
tween  human  will  and  natural  phenomena. 
For,  wide  as  that  distinction  may  be  in 
many  respects,  it  is  immaterial  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  jiarticular  point  at  issue. 
Surely,  if  God  has  left  his  creatures  free 
to  ask,  he  has  left  himself  free  to  answer ; 
or,  conversely,  if  his  will  is  so  tied  that  he 
can  not  control  physical  agents  in  reply 
to  prayer,  are  we  not  bound  to  suppose 
that  the  volitions  of  man  have  been  jilaced 
under  a  law  quite  as  inexorable  as  that 
which  regulates  his  own  ?  In  short,  twist 
the  matter  in  whatever  way  we  choose, 
we  have  no  alteniative  but  to  believe  that 
the  Almighty  holds  the  powers  of  nature 
in  his  own  direct  keeping,  and  can,  there¬ 
fore,  vary  them  at  pleasure ;  or  we  must 
take  refuge  in  that  dreary  fatalism  which 
converts  men  into  mere  automata,  and 
treats  the  universe  as  a  piece  of  clever 
clockwork,  of  which  its  own  Maker  can 
not  alter  a  single  wheel. 
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THE  ETERNAL  F 


A  TRAVEr.ER  residin"  in  the  city  of  Sha- 
makia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is 
generally  induced,  by  the  representations 
of  the  natives,  to  \'isit  those  little  known 
Phlegncan  Fields  which  eternally  flame 
and  smolder  in  the  vicinity  of  Baku. 
Probably  no  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface 
is  more  replete  with  natural  wonders. 
The  summits  and  upper  valleys  of  the 
Caucasus,  in  many  parts  as  little  known  as 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  are  said  at 
times  to  emit  flame  and  smoke,  and  to 
distill  strange  oleaginous  substances,  which 
trickling  down  through  rocky  veins  and 
crevices,  ooze  out  of  the  earth  at  consid¬ 
erable  distances,  and  are  designated  by  va¬ 
rious  names.  At  the  foot  of  the  vast  Pa- 
ropamisan  range,  on  which  the  Arabs  be¬ 
stow  the  name  of  Kaf,  and  regard  as  the 
girdle  of  the  earth,  a  small  peninsula, 
about  nine  miles  in  length  by  four  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  projects  into  the  Caspian, 
and  is  known  among  the  natives  by  the 
name  of  Okesra.  On  this  stands  the  city 
of  Baku,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  remote  an¬ 
tiquity.  A  body  of  legends,  which  would 
fill  a  volume,  clings  about  the  ruins  of  this 
anti<|ue  dwelling  of  the  Modes,  and  modi¬ 
fied  by  credulity  and  superstition,  has 
worked  its  way  into  the  Islamitic  mytho¬ 
logy  of  Persia,  and  been  carried  by  Parsee 
pilgrims  to  the  shores  of  Indi.a,  where  it 
sparkles  or  glooms  about  the  hearths  of 
tne  fire-worshipers,  many  of  whom,  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  have  sought  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  sacred  flame,  ever 
burning  clear  and  bright  on  the  margin  of 
the  Caspian  wave,  around  which  their 
ancestors  once  knelt  and  worshiped  in 
countless  multitudes. 

Along  the  neck  of  the  pcminsula  runs  a 
chain  of  mountain  spurs,  the  valleys  be¬ 
tween  which  are  fertile  and  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  ;  but  as  you  advance  southward,  the 
ground  becomes  barren,  consisting  in 
some  parts  of  shilling  sand,  in  others  of 
dark  mud,  while  elsewhere  the  naked 
rock,  porous  as  pumice-stone,  and  almost 
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entirely  composed  of  the  debris  of  sea- 
shells,  crops  out  of  the  earth.  Here  and 
there  are  small  conical  hills,  crested  some¬ 
times  with  the  tombs  of  saints  in  ruins, 
nodding  over  salt-lakes,  or  crumbling 
away  particle  by  particle  into  the  circum¬ 
jacent  marshes.  On  one  side,  you  behold 
a  cone  of  black  najththa  looking  like  a 
mountain  of  pitch ;  on  another,  a  hill  of 
fuller’s-earth,  through  which,  as  through 
an  artificial  tube,  nature  forces  up  the  clay 
in  one  huge  cylinder,  which,  when  it  at¬ 
tains  a  certain  hight  in  the  air,  bursts  by 
its  own  weight,  and  falls  in  a  shower  over 
the  hill,  the  hight  of  which  is  thus  inces¬ 
santly  augmented.  Down  yonder,  in  a 
spacious  depression  in  the  plain,  you  ob¬ 
serve  an  expanse  of  whitish  sand,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  heaps  of  gnay  ashes,  and 
here  and  there  tall  bright  flames,  like  im¬ 
mense  gas-jets,  surging  upward  everlast-  , 
ingly,  sometimes  with  a  low  crackling 
sound,  but  generally  in  profound  silence. 
About  these  fires,  men,  more  or  less  in 
number,  are  congregated  day  and  night, 
some  for  secular  purposes,  others  with 
motives  of  devotion.  The  industrial  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  crowd  are  cooks  and  lime- 
burners,  the  former  repairing  thither  from 
all  the  neighboring  villages  to  roast  .and 
boil,  and  j)repare  pilaus  for  the  we.althier 
children  of  El  Isl.am ;  while  the  Latter 
stack  up  over  the  fl.aming  fissures  heaps  of 
stone,  which,  when  they  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  lime,  they  bear  down  to  the 
coast,  to  be  shipj)ed  for  Kussia,  D<aghestan, 
and  the  country  of  the  Usbek  Tartars. 

Near  the  largest  of  the  salt-lakes  stands 
a  village,  which,  like  many  of  the  temples 
and  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary.  Formerly,  they 
gay,  while  the  califs  of  the  race  of  Omar 
reigned  at  Bagdad,  a  prince  of  rare  sanc¬ 
tity,  but  who  entertained  opinions  some¬ 
what  different  from  those  of  the  Com¬ 
manders  of  the  Faithful,  fled  from  perse¬ 
cution,  and  took  refuge  beyond  Kaf  in  the 
burning  peninsula  of  Baku.  Here,  in  a 
castle  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  surround- 
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ed  by  his  attached  followers,  he  lived  to 
extreme  old  age ;  and  when  he  died,  was 
interred  among  the  flags  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake.  Presently  an  arched  tomb,  like 
those  in  which  the  traveler  sits  at  night  on 
the  brink  of  the  Upper  Nile,  rose  over  his 
remains,  and  by  degrees  a  village  was 
built  .about  the  tomb,  with  wall,  .and  moat, 
and  gates.  Public  opinion  attached  the 
idea  of  sanctity  to  this  phace,  so  that  to 
pursue  any  one  who  took  refuge  in  it  was 
deemed  an  inexpiable  offense.  Nothing 
was  required  of  the  fugitive  but  to  stoop 
and  kiss  the  threshold  of  the  gate,  or  to 
press  his  lips  agsiinst  the  links  of  an  iron 
chain  which  hung  suspended  from  the 
archway  within  reach,  and  in  time  was  al¬ 
most  worn  aw.ay  by  the  grasp  and  kisses 
of  the  pious  refugees,  aided  perh.aps  a  lit¬ 
tle  by  the  .action  of  rust.  Once  within 
the  walls  he  might  taste  of  the  sweet 
waters,  which,  through  respect  for  the 
holiness  of  the  dead  Siiint,  Heaven  had 
bestowed  upon  the  village.  The  good  deriving,  it  may  be,  their  tremulous  un- 
j>eople  of  Okesra,  little  versed  in  geogra-  easiness  from  the  robatory  motion  of  the 
phy,  could  .account  no  otherwise  than  by 
miracle  for  the  existence  of  a  well  of  fresh 
water  in  the  midst  of  salt  pools  and 
springs,  fountains  of  naphth.a,  black  and 
wdiite,  rocks  dripping  with  bitumen,  and  j  tered  by  some  banker  or  ship-builder  of 
veins  of  fiery  gases  bursting  forth  on  all  i  Bombay,  who  in  his  own  home  on  the  In¬ 
sides  through  cracks  in  the  soil.  j  dian  Oce.an  speaks  English,  and  reails 

Persons  of  cool  northern  temperaments  Milton  .and  Sh.akspe.are.  But  here  in 
find  it  ditficult  to  comprehend  the  state  of  Okesra,  in  face  of  the  s.acred  fire,  he  is 
mind  which  induces  men  to  travel  from  another  being,  .agitated  by  feelings  and 
the  plains  of  Mult.an  or  the  fertile  valleys  sentiments  which  have  been  wafted  down 
of  Guzer.at,  expending  large  sums  of  money  to  him  over  the  w.aves  of  time  from  far 
by  the  M’ay,  merely  to  sit  down  for  weeks  beyond  the  Deluge,  pt'rhaps  from  the  pre- 
or  months  by  an  opening  in  the  rock,  Adamite  period,  when,  as  the  Chev.alier 
through  which  a  clear  white  flame,  from  Bunsen  teaches,  the  countrymen  of  Gog 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  hight,  ascends  and  Magog  founded  and  governed  em- 
into  the  atmosphere.  Here,  however,  pires  on  the  tabic-lands  of  Central  Asia, 
their  ancestors  in  the  remotest  ages  did  To  study  Gibbon,  Burke,  and  B.acon,  to 
the  same,  taught,  it  is  said,  so  to  act  by  re.ad  our  novels,  our  journals,  and  our 
that  mighty  legislator  and  philosopher,  pliilosophical  speculations,  is  found  by  the 
whose  Oriental  name  of  Zerdusht  was  Parsce  by  no  means  incomp.atible  with  a 
transformed  by  the  Greeks  into  Zoroaster,  firm  and  faithful  acoejttance  of  the  .ancient 
But  the  Parsecs,  Avherever  they  reside,  creed  of  the  Modes.  You  maj^  tell  him 
are  only  exiles  in  India  ;  they  may  be  be-  what  you  please  about  civilization,  aliout 
loved  and  honored  for  their  charity,  or  new  faiths,  and  improvements  in  ethics ; 
knighted  by  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  after  attending  politely  to  your  discourse, 
for  their  wealth  and  enterprise,  but  the  his  mind  goes  back  at  a  bound  to  its  be- 
home  of  their  spirit  lies  westward  beyond  lief  in  that  formative  principle,  heat, 
the  Sulimani  range,  beyond  the  desert  of  caloric,  fire,  which  in  his  view  created  the 
Khorasan,  beyond  the  peaks  and  forests  world,  .and  still  constitutes  the  soul  of  all 
of  the  Elburz,  in  the  hand  of  figs  and  living  things.  According  to  his  theory, 
pomegranates,  of  grapes  and  roses,  of  warmth  is  life,  and  cold  is  death.  He  has 
naphtha  springs  and  etcrn.al  fires.  To  never  in  intelligible  language,  revealed  to 
them,  the  followers  of  Mohammed  are  the  profane  the  ideas  which  float  over  his 


earth  on  its  axis. 

Listen,  and  you  will  hear  the  accents  of 
an  unknown  language — that  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  dialect  of  the  Zond.avest.a — mut- 


either  sanguinary  conquerors  or  base  rene- 
giides,  who  may  indeed  be  sufficiently 
powerful  to  keep  them,  the  true  rulers 
and  owners  of  Persi.a,  far  aw.ay  from  their 
ancestral  possessions,  but  who  are  dogs 
and  infidels  nevertheless,  over  whom  they 
seem  to  triumph,  when  hewing  their  Avay 
through  their  catiff’  multitudes  by  the 
force  of  gold,  they  come  back  to  the  ever- 
hasting  dwelling-pl.ace  of  fire,  and  bow  and 
worship  with  inexpressible  reverence  be¬ 
fore  what  to  them  is  the  visible  symbol  of 
(xod.  If  you  go  forth,  therefore,  .at  night 
from  Baku,  and  approach  the  plain  of 
white  sand,  you  will  behold  these  disci¬ 
ples  of  Zoroaster  either  seated  in  deep 
medit.ation  upon  the  earth,  or  bowing 
their  turbaned  heads  before  the  mounting 
flame.  In  the  background  toward  the 
west,  rise  the  ])eaks  of  Caucasus,  envel¬ 
oped  in  snow,  .and  cliisteretl  round  with 
stars;  to  the  east  extends  the  Ca8pi.an, 
heav'ing  gently  in  summer,  as  all  seas  do. 
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mind,  when  having  come  wayworn  and  flame,  and  convert  his  divinity  into  a 
weary  from  afar,  he  contemplates  the  kitchen-fire,  or  into  the  active  agent  of  a 
surging  and  brilliant  element,  which,  es-  lime-kiln.  Still,  they  are  not  without  a 
caping  from  the  crust  of  our  planet,  points  certain  mysterious  feeling  on  the  subject 
visibly  to  the  stars,  with  whose  substance  of  the  inflammable  gases,  and  have  in- 
it  is  obviously  identical.  Yet  these  lumin-  vented  stories,  too  long  and  wild  to  be 
oils  phenomena  are  only  the  e.\'ternal  mani-  here  related,  about  the  place  whence,  ac- 
festations  of  God  to  the  Parsec,  the  element-  cording  to  their  inteqiretation,  the  bril- 
al  sheath,  so  to  speak,  in  which  he  involves  liant  white  jets  ascend.  It  would  lie  use- 
his  invisible  power  and  creative  energy,  less  to  explain  to  them  that  beneath  the 
The  vulgar  processes  of  lime-burning  and  thin  shell  of  rock  Avhich  fonns  the  surface 
cooking,  the  fire-worshiper  regards  as  so  of  the  Okesran  peninsula,  there  lie  exten- 
many  gross  misapplications,  though  perhaps  sive  lakes  of  naphtha,  fed  perpetually  by 
necessary,  of  the  divine  element  which  per-  subterranean  streams  from  the  Caucasus, 
v.ades  and  vivifies  every  thing,  and  flashes  inflammable  exhalations  from  which,  hav- 
upon  him  brilliantly  as  he  reclines  or  1  ing  made  their  way  to  upjier  air,  were 
kneels  on  the  soft  white  sand  of  Okesra.  |  set  on  fire  by  accident,  and  have  never 
If  you  remain  near  at  hand  all  night,  you  |  since  Wen  extinguished.  In  certain  places, 
will  bchohl  a  phenomenon  nowhere  seen  however,  where  the  springs  below  are 
but  in  Persia,  which  the  fire-worshipt‘r  j  small  and  shallow,  you  may  play  with  the 
considers  in  the  light  of  a  confirmation  of  deity  of  the  fire-worshiper  with  impuni- 
the  truth  of  his  creed.  About  two  hours  ^  ty.  Of  this  the  lime-burners  are  fully 
before  daybreak,  a  mimic  dawn  appears  in  ;  aware,  and  by  way  of  amusing  or  surpris- 
the  east,  where  the  saffron  rays  rise  in  a  '  ing  strangers,  will  pluck  a  few  threads 
vast  arch,  and,  shooting  uj)  to  the  zenith,  from  their  cotton  garments,  and  putting 
expand  and  kindle  the  whole  sky,  render-  them  on  the  end  of  a  long  rake,  and 
ing  the  stars  pale,  and  lighting  up  the  setting  them  on  tire,  will  hold  them  over 
summits  of  the  mountauis  with  a  glow  i  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  through  which  they 
and  splendor  like  that  of  the  early  mom-  j  know  by  exjwrience  that  invisible  exhaJa- 
ing.  This,  however,  is  the  false  dawn,  I  tiohs  ascend.  In  an  instant,  the  gases 
which,  after  awakening  the  birds,  and  '  take  fire,  and  shoot  up  to  a  great  hight  in 
robing  the  earth  with  light,  again  fades  [  the  atmosphere.  The  traveler  perhaps 
away,  and  le.aves  the  whole  hemisphere  ,  imagines  that  these  flames  also,  like  those 
above,  and  the  face  of  our  globe  below,  he  beholds  elsewhere  in  the  peninsula,  will 
buried  in  darkness  as  before.  continue  burning,  but  ere  lus  amazement 

Generally,  the  Muslims  are  held  to  be  a  '  at  their  sudden  appearance  has  ceased, 
persecuting  peojile — with  good  reason,  j  they  collapse  and  vanish.  As  a  rule, 
perhaps,  in  one  phase  of  their  character —  these  vajiors  are  inodorous  ;  but  there  is 
vet  at  times  they  are  tolerant  to  a  marvel,  one  hill,  fortunately  at  some  distance  from 
^hey  despise  the  Hindus,  they  equally  the  village,  which  emits  a  stench  so  unen- 
despise  the  Parsecs;  but  they  have  tradi-  durable,  that  travelers  are  constrained  to 
tions,  more  than  half  fabulous,  which  at-  hold  their  noses  as  they  pass,  which  sug- 
tribute  to  both  those  sections  of  mankind  gests  to  the  ^Mohammedans  the  substance 
powers,  acipiired  by  magic  or  otherwise,  of  many  an  offensive  joke  against  the  di- 
which  are  denied,  for  good  reasons,  vinity  of  the  Parsees,  who,  according  to 
doubtless,  to  the  believers  in  the  Koran,  them,  is  any  thing  but  a  desirable  neigh- 
When  a  Parsee,  therefore,  arrives  at  bor. 

liaku,  on  his  way  to  the  eternal  fires,  all  What  perplexes  them  most,  however, 
the  true  believers  in  the  caravansary  make  is  the  immense  number  of  monuments  of 
jdace  for  him ;  first,  because  he  inspires  remote  anti<piity  existing  on  all  sides,  es- 
them  with  awe ;  and  next,  perhaps,  be-  pecially  the  figures  of  lions,  accompanied 
cause,  wise  as  he  may  be  in  the  wisdom  W  inscriptions  in  an  unknowm  tongue, 
of  science,  he  is  ignorant  of  that  saving  Though  they  themselves  are  dwellers  in 
faith  which  belongs  exclusively  to  their  Okesra,  it  is  past  their  comprehension  that 
religion.  Yet  they  have  no  objection  to  persons  opulent  enough  to  select  their 
sell  him  food,  or,  in  exchange,  to  take  his  own  places  of  abode,  should  ever  have  es- 
fine  Indian  gold  mohurs  or  English-mint-  tablished  themselves  in  their  fiery  penin- 
ed  rupees.  As  has  been  seen,  moreover,  sula,  amid  sand  and  fuller’s-earth,  and 
they  will  repair  with  him  to  the  place  of  foiuitains  of  black  and  white  naphtha,  and 
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stagnant  pools,  fetid  and  noisome,  and  the 
crackling  of  flames,  and  the  whirling  about 
of  dust  and  ashes  by  impetuous  winds 
from  the  mountains.  In  fact,  it  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  least  curious  pheno¬ 
mena  of  this  place,  that  it  should  be  fre¬ 
quently  exposed  to  tempests  so  violent 
that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  they  have  not 
long  ago  swept  all  Baku  into  the  sea. 
You  stand  perhaps  on  its  battlements,  en¬ 
joying  the  stillness  of  the  air,  and  admir¬ 
ing  the  glassy  surface  of  the  Caspi.an, 
when  suddenly  a  gust  from  the  Caucasus 
fills  your  burnoose,  tears  off"  your  turban, 
and  lays  you  prone  upon  the  earth,  lashes 
up  the  waves  into  white  foam,  dashes  the 
ships  in  the  harbor  against  each  other, 
and  plows  up  the  sea  in  a  straight  line  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Then  the  clouds 
gather  overhead,  and  lowering  themselves 
gradually  from  the  peaks  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  canopy  the  whole  peninsula,  while 
the  loudest  thunder  peals  among  the 
rocks,  and  lightning  so  vivid  flashes  from 
cast  to  west,  that  the  flames  from  the 
rocks  are  as  little  noticed  as  those  of  a 
few  farthing  tapers  in  the  noonday  sun. 
But  the  storms  of  Baku  are  of  short  con- 
tijiuance.  Bursting  unexpectedly,  and 
raging  with  unexampled  fury,  they  clear 
away  and  disappear  in  like  manner. 
Something  similar  is  observable  at  Nice, 
where  the  bise  from  the  Maritime  Alps 
chills  the  whole  atmosphere  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  sends  those  home  to  put  on 
their  cloaks  who  came  forth  in  the  light¬ 
est  attire  to  enjoy  the  sunshine,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  cairn  sea.  In  spite  of  the 
changes  of  its  climate,  Baku,  with  all  the 
surrounding  country,  was  a  favorite  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Medes,  as  well  as  of  those 
fierce  conquerors  from  Macedonia  who 
subverted  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  left 
so  many  traces  of  their  rule  over  the 
whole  of  Asia,  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile  to  the  furthest  waters  of  the  Punjab. 
At  Baku,  the  chisel  of  Greece  was  busily 
at  work,  and  has  left  upon  the  face  of 
rocks,  and  the  fagade  of  ruined  palaces, 
numerous  mementoes  of  its  playful  char¬ 
acter,  figures  of  men  engag^  in  v'arious 
amusements  and  games  of  chance.  To 
the  believers  in  El  Islam,  all  these  things 
are  so  many  abominations.  They  hate  im¬ 
ages,  they  despise  art  and  its  creations, 
which  to  their  minds  suggest  no  ideas 
save  those  of  gross  idolatry.  They  can 
conceive  no  reason  for  fabricating  the 
figure  of  man  or  beast,  unless  with  the 
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design  to  worship  it.  Oecasion.ally,  they 
account  for  the  ruin  of  great  cities  in 
which  statues  are  found,  by  observing 
that  the  inhabitants,  having  lieen  addicted 
to  impure  forms  of  worship,  were  changed 
by  the  wrath  of  Heaven  into  stones,  and 
in  that  state  left  for  ever  above  ground,  to 
be  a  terror  and  a  warning  to  future  gene¬ 
rations.  As  to  the  lions  who  climb  and 
grin  on  the  walls  of  Baku,  they  were,  8.ay 
the  Muslima,  the  gods  of  its  ancient  in¬ 
habitants,  whom,  when  the  day  of  trial 
came,  they  were  found  impotent  to  pro¬ 
tect. 

Like  all  regions  impregnated  with  fire, 
this  part  of  Persia  produces  exquisite 
fruit.  Large  and  delicious  figs  have  been 
still  found  on  the  trees  as  late  as  the 
month  of  December,  and  the  pomegran¬ 
ates  M'hich  nature  brings  to  perfection  in 
the  hottest  months  seem  to  be  fuller  of  re¬ 
freshing  juice  than  in  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  East.  When  you  arrive, 
therefore,  at  a  c.aravansary  on  a  July 
noon,  the  first  thing  with  which  the  at¬ 
tendant  presents  you,  in  a  saucer  of  white 
porcelain,  is  a  pomegranate — you  break 
It,  you  inhale  the  delicious  aroma,  you 
sip  the  pinky  juice,  and  vour  weariness 
vanishes  like  a  dream.  Along  the  vol¬ 
canic  rocks,  the  vine  trails  its  tendrils,  and 
early  in  summer  is  covered  Avith  heavy 
clusters,  purple  or  golden.  Tliese  the 
children  of  the  Prophet,  in  spite  of  the 
Koran,  often  convert  into  wine,  with 
which  to  regale  themselves  in  their  ban¬ 
ishment  beyond  Kaf.  Every  one  who 
has  traveled  in  volcanic  countries  must 
have  observed  that  the  grape  has  there  a 
far  richer  flavor  than  elsewhere,  which 
jMipears  at  once  to  excite  and  allay  thirst. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  on  the 
slopes  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  but  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Baku  it  is  perhaps  more 
remarkable  still.  The  w'ines  made  in  this 
province  are  those  chiefly  celebrated  by 
the  Persian  poets,  who,  because  they 
drank  them  in  the  bowers  of  Shiraz  or 
Ispahan,  imagined  they  were  the  produce 
of  the  South.  In  the  low  marshy  grounds 
close  to  the  Caspian,  you  find  water-mel¬ 
ons,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of 
Calam.ata  in  the  Morea,  which,  wdien  cut 
into  slices,  look  like  sw'eet  water  held  in 
suspension  by  a  net-work  of  fibers.  These, 
w’ith  the  apples  of  Shirwan,  and  the  dates 
of  Irak  and  Diarbekir,  the  Parsees  prefer 
to  all  the  fruits  of  India,  the  anana,  the 
mango,  and  the  mangosteen,  because  they 
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detect  in  them  the  flavor  of  their  ancient ' 
fatherland.  As  they  eat,  the^  dream  of 
the  pa.st,  when  the  sword  ot  the  Mede 
was  a  terror  to  the  world — when  he  dis¬ 
ciplined  the  finest  cavalry,  and  erected  the 
finest  structures  in  Asia — when  he  was 
victorious  wherever  he  marched  —  and 
when  his  sacred  fire  threw  its  glare  on  one 
side  over  the  Nile,  on  the  other  over  the 
Indus.  It  may  be  that  liumsetjee  Curset- 
jee,  as  he  prostrates  himself  before  the 
etenial  fires  of  Baku,  dreams  that  days 


of  equal  glory  may  yet  dawn  upon  his 
race,  when  he  shall  cease  to  twist  ropes 
and  build  ships  for  white  infidels  from  the 
West,  when  he  shall  be  no  lunger  a  by- 
w’ord  to  the  Brahman  or  the  Moslemin, 
but  with  the  sword  of  victory  in  one  hand 
and  the  sacred  fire  in  the  other,  shall  drive 
the  believers  in  the  Book  out  of  Iran,  and 
enjoy  a  flaming  millennium  in  the  beautiful 
land  which  w’as  the  birth-place  and  cradle 
of  his  race. 


From  the  Temple  Bar  Hagatlne. 

THE  METAMORPHOSES  OF  MATTER. 


So  far  as  the  discoveries  of  chemistrj- 
have  hitherto  gone,  the  elementary  bodies 
of  terrestrial  creation,  and  j)robably  of 
the  entire  universe,  are  no  more  than 
about  sixty-six.* 

Considering  the  immense  diversity  of 
material  things  within  our  cognizance,  the 
existence  of  a  far  greater  number  of  mate¬ 
rial  elements  w’ould  have  seemed  proba¬ 
ble  ;  and  feelings  of  surprise  rise  to  their 
culminating  point  when  individuals  not 
versed  in  chemistry  are  informed  that 
even  of  the  sixty-six  elementary  bodies 
known.  Nature  —  somewhat  fimtastically 
as  it  might  seem  —  has  decreed  that 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  materials  of 
the  earth’s  accessible  crust  should  be 
made  up  of  two  elements  alone,  these 
being  oxygen  and  silicon.  Nor  is  the 
surprise  thus  begotten  likely  to  be  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  assurance  that  chemical  anal¬ 
ysis  of  animal  and  vegetable  beings  de¬ 
monstrates  the  fact,  that  the  main  ele¬ 
ments — the  bulk  of  their  composition — are 
only  four :  namely,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  ni¬ 
trogen,  and  carbon.  Belief  in  the  immu¬ 
tability  of  chemical  elements  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  tlie  axiomatic  basis  of  modern  j 
chemistry,  as  distinguished  from  ancient 
and  medieval  alchemy;  nevertheless,  wdth- 1 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  some  cu- 1 


rious  revelations  have  been  made  that 
seem  almost  at  variance  with  the  dogma. 
Of, these  a  very  cursory  notice  must  on 
this  occasion  suffice ;  seeing  that  the  scheme 
and  tendencies  of  this  paper  lead  us  in  an¬ 
other  direction.  Perhaps  the  best  popu¬ 
lar  illustration  of  the  mutation  of  aspect 
and  qualities  of  which  an  element  may  be 
susceptible  without  combination,  is  that 
afforded  by  the  element  phosphorus.  In 
the  year  1849,  Professor  Schrotter,  of 
Vienna,  astonished  the  chemical  section  of 
the  British  Association,  holding  its  seance 
at  Birmingham,  by  the  substance  he  called 
“amorphous”  or  “allotropic”  phosphorus: 
a  substance  that,  though  wholly  difterent 
from  common  ^ihosphorus  in  appearance 
and  many  qualities,  may  nevertheless  be 
transfonned  into  ordinary  phosphorus  by 
mere  elevation  of  temjierature ;  a  substance 
W'hich,  torture  it,  analyze  it  as  you  will, 
reveals  the  presence  of  no  second  element. 
It  is  phosphorus  under  another  form, 
but  nevertheless  phosphorus.  To  present 
some  illustrations  of  the  points  of  distinc¬ 
tion  between  ordinary  and  allotropic  phos¬ 
phorus,  consider  well  the  following :  Or- 
dinaiy  phosphorus  is  a  body  so  highly  in- 
flammaole  that  it  must  be  stored  away  in 
water ;  allotropic  phosphorus  is  so  devoid 
of  inflammability  at  the  temperature  of 
1  the  human  body,  that  the  Viennese  chem- 
I  ist  produced  a  specimen  of  it  out  of  his 


*  The  number  is  not  exactly  determined. 
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waistco.at  -  pocket.  Ordin.'jry  phosphorus  !  wlien  understood,  as  the  philosopher  alone 
is  light  yellow  in  color,  and  of  the  consist-  '  can  understand  them ;  under  the  meaning 
ence  of  bees’-wax  ;  allotropic  phosphorus  ,  of  change  of  elementJil  parts :  the  upspring- 
is  puce-colored,  and,  when  not  in  powder,  i  ing  of  new  developments ! 
very  hard.  Ordinary  phosphorus  is  rea-  j  Out  of  four  elements  alone,  carbon,  hy- 
dily  stduble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon :  when  |  drogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  variously' 
thus  in  solution  constituting  the  limiid  de-  :  combined,  the  bulk  of  living  beings,  am- 
nominated  by  Captains  Disney  and  Norton  mal  and  vegetable,  is  made  up ;  though,  in 
“lupiid  fire whereas  allotropic  phospho- :  small  proportions,  other  elements  are  so 
rus  is  not  sohible  in  that  liquid  at  all.  j  widely  diffused,  and  so  invariable  in  their 
Finally,  whereas  ordinary  j)hosphorus  is  i  localities  of  diffusion,  that  to  regard  them 
so  dangerously  poisonous,  that  even  the  as  casualties  would  be  highly  unphiloso- 
fumes  of  it,  as  breathed  in  the  operation  :  phic.al.  Thus  iron  is  a  constituent  of  all 
of  m.anufacturing  lucifer- matches,  |)rove  Idood  :  so  is  manganese.  Phosphorus, 
rapidly  fatal,  allotropic  phosphorus  is  '  that  highly  combustible  element  and  dead- 
wholly  devoid  of  any  poisonous  quality.  |  ly  poison,  enters  so  largely  into  the  com- 
Whethera  material  capable  of  assuming  position  of  animals,  that  from  bones  .and 
st.ates  so  diverse  is  to  be  regarded  as  sim-  j  certain  animal  fluids  it  is  alw.ays  extracted, 
pie  or  compound,  as  constituted  of  one  |  Sulphur,  too,  is  so  invariably  present  in 
element  or  more  than  one,  may  indeed  in-  j  the  animal  world,  that  chemical  tests  c.an 
Tolve  some  nice  points  of  metaphysic.al  ;  reve.al  its  presence  in  the  merest  bit  of 
inquiry,  may  suggest  to  philosophers  the  !  feather,  or  scrap  of  the  oldest  blanket, 
propriety  of  looking  narrowly  at  their  de- 1  Eggs  contain  so  large  an  amount  of  sul- 
tinitions.  For  the  chemist,  it  only  rem.ains  j  phur,  that  the  presence  of  it  is  revealed 
to  speak  of  things  .as  he  may  find  them  .ac-  j  l>y  the  silver  egg-spoon,  which  turns  bl.ack 
cording  to  his  evidence ;  and  in  this  ca.se  |  (a  Avell-known  chemical  function  of  sul- 
he  is  impelled  to  procl.aim  that  ordinary  j  phur)  under  the  natural  operation  for  the 
and  .allotropic  phosphorus,  elementally  ;  performance  of  which  egg-sjwons  are  made 
considered,  are  one  and  the  same.  He  j  and  appointed.  A  gas,  holding  suljihur 
h.as  devised  the  word  “allotropism”  to  ^  for  one  of  its  constituents,  (sulphureted 
designate  the  second  aspect  which  jihos-  ;  hydrogen,)  is  continually  evolved  from  the 
phorus  and  certain  other  elements  may  as-  hair,  and  lienee  the  philosophy  of  a  ino- 
sume,  and  having  done  this — not  much,  '  dern  h.air-dye.  Lead  and  lead  compounds 
indeed — the  man  of  real  science,  humble  I  blacken,  like  silver  and  silver  compounds, 
as  every  votary  of  re.al  science  needs  must  under  the  influence  of  sulphur  ;  whence  it 
be,  proclaims  the  rest  a  mystery.  i  follows  that  if  litharge  (oxyd  of  lead)  be 

This  casuivl  notice  and  illustration  of  the  made  into  a  paste,  and  the  latter  mingled 
mystery  of* allotropism  will  suftice  at  the  j  with  the  hair,  blackness  follows.  Silica, 
time  being.  The  exemplifications  of  this  I  or  the  matter  of  flint,  is  another  curious 
property  are  rare  .after  all.  Most  of  the  I  constituent  of  vegetables  and  animals.  The 
ravriail  varieties  of  form  and  qu.ality  under  i  shiny  jiart  of  the  stalk  of  grasses  is  nearly 
wliich  matter  presents  itself  to  our  senses  ;  pure  silica,  and  the  teeth  of  animals  hold 
are  clearly  traceable  to  results  of  combina-  it  in  considerable  proportions.  According 
tion.  to  Decandolle,  the  violet  .and  the  vine  al- 

Matter  is  ever  combining  and  recom-  w.ays  cont.ain  gold  in  minute  proportions; 
bining.  Nothing  certainly  in  this  world,  and  copper  is  said  to  be  an  invariable  con- 
of  the  materials  of  which  alone  we  have  stituent  of  tobacco. 

full  chemical  cognizance,  per|>etu.ally  rests.  These  examples  will  lie  enough  to  show 
Ilather  let  us  say,  nothing  for  an  instant  how  w'idely  diffused,  in  small  ipiantities, 
rests  in  all  its  parts.  Even  the  rocks  .are  certain  elements,  in  living  organisms, 
slowly  disintegrate  and  dec.ay.  They  yield  The  list  might  readily  be  extended  ;  and 
up  their  elemental  parts  to  other  forms,  perhaps  in  no  ca.se  should  be  closed  with- 
assuming  other  states  of  combination,  out  talcing  some  cognizance  of  the  curious 
But  it  is  when  contemplating  the  living  metallic  elements  potassium  and  sodium, 
beings  of  the  world,  that  the  full  grandeur  Curiously  enough,  though  the  metal — now 
of  elemental  combination  becomes  appa-  hardly  a  curiosity — .aluminium  is  a  consti- 
rent.  To  die  is  the  destiny  of  all  that  tuent  of  clay,  .and  perhaps  of  every  variety 
lives  or  sh.all  live ;  but  de.atn  and  dying,  of  soil,  no  vegetable  or  anim.al  has  ever 
how  shorn  of  the  terrible  are  the  words  yet  been  known  to  reveal  aluminium  as 
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one  of  the  elements  of  its  constituent  or¬ 
ganization. 

I’assing  away  from  these,  ami  many 
more  curious  constituents  of  living  beings, 
we  liiul,  on  near  examination,  us  before 
announced,  that  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  nitrogen  constitute  the  great  ma¬ 
terial  staple  of  all  things  that,  endowed 
with  organization,  are  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  life  and  its  attendant  death. 

To  trace  the  metamorphosis  of  these  | 
four  elements,  condnning,  separating,  re- ' 
combining,  living,  dying,  then  springing 
into  life  only  to  die  and  live  again,  is  only 
jtossible  to  the  chemist.  Neither  of  these 
elements  can  exist  alone  in  any  living  form,  j 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen  always  unite  toge¬ 
ther  when  they  can,  the  result  of  union 
being  water,  lietrospect  and  calculation 
ah)ne  can  bring  into  evidence  the  enormous 
extent  to  which  the  fluid  water  enters 
into  living  ladings,  and  is  necessary  to  the 
condition  of  viUility.  The  loss  of  weight 
experienced  by  all  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  under  the  process  of  desiccation  i.s 
always  considerable,  in  some  cases  enor¬ 
mous.  Even  the  materials  of  an  adult  | 
human  body  lose  at  least  three  fifths  when 
wholly  dejtrived  of  their  constituent  wa¬ 
ter;  and  medusa;,  or  marine  jelly-fish, 
when  dried,  shrivel  almost  into  nothing ;  : 
Mater  constituting  at  least  ninety -nine 
hundreds  of  their  miscalled  substance. 

Of  all  the  metamorphoses  that  the  four 
chief  elements  of  living  things  can  under¬ 
go,  those  of  carbon  are  the  most  remark¬ 
able.  It  is  curious  enough  to  know  that 
charcoal  and  the  diamond  are  one  and 
the  same  element — another  example  of  al¬ 
lotropism,  by  the  way,  or  existence  of  one 
element  under  two  forms.  Hut  the  meta¬ 
morphoses  of  carbon  by  combination  are 
still  more  extraordinary  when  united  u  ith 
hydrogen  ;  sometimes  in  varying  quanti¬ 
ties,  at  other  times  iji  identical  jK>rcentage 
quantities ;  nevertheless,  generating  re¬ 
sults  M'hich  are  diverse  amongst  each 
other,  owing  to  a  sort  of  complex  allo¬ 
tropism.  Carbon  is  the  very  Proteus  of 
creation.  United  with  hydrogen  in  one 
proportion,  (or  rather  j>erh:ips  in  one  of 
several  possible  proportions,)  it  iK'Comes or¬ 
dinary  illuminative  gas.  Combination  ef¬ 
fected  with  hydrogen  in  other  proportions, 
the  result  may  be  oil  or  fat :  then  consider 
the  all  but  innumerable  varieties  of  oily 
and  fatty  bodies !  Carbon  and  hydrogen  j 
joined  again  in  wedlock,  we  have  the  oils 
of  turpentine  and  of  lemons ;  materials, 


strange  to  say,  not  only  identical  as  to 
components,  but  also  relative  amounts  of 
components.  Then  again  all  the  so-called 
mineral  oils,  bodies  now  so  extensively 
used  for  illuminative  purposes,  (and  of 
these  there  are  myriads,)  are  nothing  else 
than  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
India-rubber  and  gutta-percha  swell  the 
list ;  the  number  of  which  would  fill  a 
large  volume,  were  they  all  enumerated. 
United  with  oxygen,  carbon  yields  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxyd,  both  gases 
as  wo  ordinarily  obtain  then>,  but  the  first 
capable  of  being  solidified  without  further 
union ;  and  in  union  with  various  ma¬ 
terials,  especially  lime,  giving  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  fixed  and  solid  materials  of 
our  planet’s  crust.  Add  hydrogen,  and 
another  protean  phase  of  strange  meta¬ 
morphosis  comes  before  us.  Sugar  and 
starch  are  materials  of  this  constitution, 
both  harmless — in  one  sense  nutritious; 
but  crystallized  oxalic  acid  has  exactly  the 
same  elements,  only  in  diflerent  proj)or- 
tions.  And  oxalic  acid  is  a  very  deadly 
poison ;  but  unite  it  with  lime,  (another 
poison,)  a  wholly  innocuous  compound  re¬ 
sults  ;  one  that  occurs  naturally  in  each 
member  of  the  rhubarb  tribe.  To  the 
triad  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  add 
— by  combination  —  nitrogen,  this  in  its 
simple  state  the  most  inert  of  all  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  other  series  come  uj)on  the 
scene :  (piinine  and  cinchonine,  so  useful 
in  medicine  :  prussic  aci<l,  strychnine,  and 
a  host  of  deadly  poisons.  Yes,  it  is  a 
strange  matter  for  contemplation,  but  not 
more  strange  than  true,  that  an  old  boot, 
the  lean  of  a  mutton-chop,  or  a  beefsteak, 
contains  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
form  prnssic  acid,  and  out  of  which 
j»russic  acid  may  readily,  by  the  chemist’s 
skill,  be  eliminated. 

The  most  familiar  aspect  under  which 
carbon  meets  our  view  is  pit-coal.  Pit- 
coal — let  us  contemplate  it.  Seen  day  by 
day,  this  very  Avonderful  material  is  com¬ 
pletely  vulgarized ;  but  reflected  upon,  is 
soon  found  replete  Avith  poetry,  marvel, 
and  mystery.  It  is  suggestive  of  aAve-in- 
s]»iring  thoughts,  this  pit-coal.  In  the 
first  place,  excejit  nature  goes  to  work 
differently  now  to  Avhat  she  was  wont  to  do 
in  times  of  yore,  every  atom  of  carbon  in 
j)it-coal  came  originally  from  the  air.  Yes; 
the  metamorphosis  of  carbon  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  matters  of  philosophic  con¬ 
templation  presented  by  the  world’s  econo¬ 
my.  The  air,  the  earth,  and  living  things 
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upon  the  earth,  all  hold  this  protean  ele¬ 
ment  in  one  form  or  another.  Start  from 
what  point  we  will,  this  curious  element 
attends  our  exploratory  steps,  and  springs 
up  in  evidence  before  us.  Picture  now 
an  ideal  scene.  By  some  vast  cataclysm 
all  animated  nature  is  swept  from  the 
earth :  the  air  is  voiceless,  for  its  birds  are 
dead,  and  creatures  of  the  water  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  world  is  tenantless,  for  the 
last  man  has  gone  to  his  narrow  home. 
The  globe  is  void  of  animated  life  down  to 
the  veriest  atomjr.  The  material  ele¬ 
ments  of  once  living  forms  have  yielded 
themselves  up,  the  trammels  of  life  cast 
aside.  New  vital  forces  have  marshaled, 
or  are  marshaling,  them  into  other  forms ; 
onward,  thronging  still  to  other  destinies. 
What  has  become  of  these  once  elements 
of  animated  nature  ?  what  is  to  become  of 
them  ?  Chiefly  before  all,  what  would  be 
the  destinies  of  carbon  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  that  life-extinction  which  we  have 
assumed  ?  At  the  lowest  estimation,  car¬ 
bon  makes  mi  seven  tenths  of  dry  animal 
materials.  The  number  of  human  beings 
existing  is  considered  to  amount  to  about 
twelve  hundred  millions.  The  average 
weight  of  an  adult  human  being  may  be 
considered  as  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  pounds,  of  which,  as  already  remarked, 
about  ninety  pounds  is  water.  In  the 
remnant,  that  is  to  say  the  dry  portion, 
we  have  to  seek  for  carbon  ;  and  now  our 
calculation,  hitherto  vague,  begins  to  as¬ 
sume  an  aspect  of  almost  complete  cer¬ 
tainty.  Nearly  forty-five  (say  forty-five) 
parts  by  i^seight  of  the  dry  portions  of  an 
average  adult  hum.an  body  are  carbon  ;  in 
other  words,  forty-five  pounds  for  an  ave¬ 
rage  adult.  But  inasmuch  as  humanity  is 
not  made  up  of  adults,  inasmuch  as  we 
must  take  the  large  and  the  small  to¬ 
gether,  establishing  an  average,  we  may 
be  perhaps  warranted  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  medium  weight  of  twen¬ 
ty-two  and  a  half  pounds  is  a  fair  carbon- 
estimate  for  every  human  individual. 
Upon  this  assumption,  the  total  weight  of 
carbon  present  in  the  bodies  of  living  hu¬ 
manity  amounts  to  the  astounding  figure 
of  12,051,212  Toxs  !  So  much,  then,  for 
the  carbon  of  humanity.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  estimate  has  been  made  of  the 
aggregate  weight  of  animated  creation  as 
contnidistinguished  from  mere  humanity. 
Until  a  census  be  taken  of  fowls  of  the  air 
and  fishes  of  the  sea,  animals  of  all  sixes 
and  degrees,  from  whales  and  elephants 
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to  microscopic  animalcules,  one  can  not 
even  approach  the  absolute  in  a  specula¬ 
tion  like  this.  But  considering  the  teem¬ 
ing  ocean  with  its  giant  cetacea,  its  fish, 
its  mollusks,  large  and  small,  and  all  and 
every  sprawling  thing  which  naturalists’ 
drag-nets  bring  from  the  deep  upward — 
considering  that  the  upper  world  has  dou¬ 
ble  vantage  over  mere  humanity,  inas¬ 
much  as  neither  men,  nor  women,  nor 
children  of  either  gender  fly — considering 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  wild  and  tame — 
pondering  on  the  animated  masses,  non¬ 
human,  of  living  flesh — shall  I  be  deemed 
to  have  strained  a  point  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  aggregate  weight  of 
vitallized  non-human  carbon  is  double  that 
already  eliminated  as  being  the  carbon- 
equivalent  of  living  humanity?  More 
than  twenty-four  million  one  hundred 
thousand  tons.  Let  us  adopt  that  esti¬ 
mate,  and  adopted,  it  will  be  seen  to  bear 
out  the  conclusion,  that  the  world’s  full 
complement  of  animated  carbon,  suddenly 
dead  and  abandoned  to  dissolution,  hither 
and  thither  dissipated  over  the  face  of  the 
globe,  all  that  once  solid  mass  of  once  vi¬ 
tallized  carbon  will  have  to  be  sought  for 
in  other  forms  of  combination.  You  and 
I  will  have  to  die  some  day.  You  and  I 
will  have  to  yield  our  carbon,  no  less  than 
other  elements,  back  to  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  nature.  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
to  dust;  thus  is  it  written,  and  thus  shall 
it  be!  Yes,  proud  emperor,  or  you,  fair 
lady,  even  unto  you,  and  this  in  despite  of 
cere-cloths  and  lead  coffins. 

Lady,  a  word  with  you.  You  are  as 
great  as  great  can  be,  and  I,  what  am  I  ? 
Nobody.  Nobo<ly!  I  smile  ;  the  Scythe- 
man  smiles.  Nobody!  Yea,  I  am  a 
body,  or  I  have  a  body,  put  the  case  as 
you  will.  Lady,  calmly  let  ns  see  what 
will  become  of  your  bosly,  and  what  will 
become  of  my  body. 

When  you  die,  some  fashion.able  under¬ 
taker  will  solder  your  one  hundred  and  fifty 
>ounds  of  bone  and  blo<xl  and  flesh  into  a 
eaden  coffin,  and  pack  the  leaden  coffin 
away  into  another  coffin,  decking  the  se¬ 
cond  out  with  velvet  and  get^aws  as  be¬ 
fits  your  superior  station.  Tlien  to  the 
vault  you  shall  be  borne ;  earth  must  not 
hold  you.  The  cloistered  charnel  is  your 
resting-place  ;  there  to  defy  all  elemental 
changes — braving  dissolution. 

Alas !  my  lady,  if  you  could  btit  see,  as 
I  by  the  light  of  chemistry  can  see,  that 
festering  wreck  of  poisonous  corruption 
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seething  within  that  leaden  box  of  yours 
in  twelve  short  months  or  less!  Your 
flesh,  instead  of  dissolvin|7  harmlessly  into 
thin  air,  or  crumbling  little  by  little  to 
mother  earth,  thence  passing  into  trees 
and  flowers,  a  part  of  their  very  being, 
the  elements  of  your  body  will  have  frett^ 
into  poisonous  compounds,  the  veriest 
breath  of  which  bursting  free,  as  some 
day  it  must,  will  speed  about  pestilence¬ 
breeding.  There’s  no  avoiding  the  com¬ 
mon  lot,  my  lady,  none.  Ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust :  thus  it  is  written,  and  thus 
shall  it  be  !  Material  elements  know  their 
destiny,  and  must  follow  it.  To  move  on, 
combining  and  recombining,  idle  never, 
that  is  their  destiny ;  and — typical  enough 
of  what  we  see  in  life — if  their  engeries 
be  restrained,  if  honest  fields  of  energy  be 
barred,  they  take  to  mischief. 

Your  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  (more 
or  less)  of  bodily  material  are  only  lent, 
my  lady  ;  held  on  the  frailest  of  tenures. 
They  are  not  freehold,  nor  even  leasehold. 
The  holding  is  not  yearly,  monthly,  w’eekly 
— not  even  daily.  Asleep  or  awake.  Dame 
Nature  puts  her  physical  forces  in  posses¬ 
sion,  and  takes  your  very  substance  in 
kind  every  moment  of  your  existence; 
and,  when  the  God  of  n.ature  dispatches 
Death  to  garner  in  the  fruits  of  dissolu¬ 
tion,  think  you  to  escape  the  common  lot  ? 
Oh  !  no,  my  lady.  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust ;  thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  must  it 
be.  ' 

Fair  one,  this  much  of  you ;  and  now  of 
me.  When  I  die,  a  plain  elm  coffin  awaits 
me,  and  that  for  decency’s  sake.  Nobody 
will  deem  it  worth  the  while  to  solder  me 
up  in  lead  or  pew’ter.  Living  humanity 
will  have  had  enough  of  me ;  my  elements 
will  be  free  to  pass  pn.  And  the  spirit — 
if  spirit  it  be  that  thinks  witlun  me  now — 
would  never  trouble  any  one  who  helped 
the  dissolution;  liberating  the  elements 
by  some  process  more  rapid  than  decay. 
It  matters  not,  save  for  tlie  sentiment  of 
it — but  sentiment  may  be  the  spirit-life 
within,  for  aught  we  know — it  matters 
not,  but  1  fancy  mine  w'ould  be  an  un- 
happy  ghost,  co^d  it  but  look  dow'n — or 
up,  as  the  case  might  be — and  contemplate 
the  noxious  forms  that  matter  can  assume 
M'hilst  striving  to  be  useful  according  to 
its  destiuy.  This  even  when  no  repressive 
agency  is  at  W'ork ;  the  grave  willing,  ay 
ready,  to  resign  its  burden  ;  nature  caress¬ 
ingly  luring  the  pure  elements  struggling 
fVom  corniption  to  join  in  her  belong 
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revelry  of  change  and  travel,  dance  and 
rout — a  life-long  masquerade.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  of  my  substance — nature  wants  it : 
she  will  make  ammonia  of  it;  and,  as 
smelling-salts,  would  not  a  ghost,  looking 
on,  be  gratified  to  see  the  pungent  salt,  in 
crystal  bottled,  nestled  in  the  soft  recess 
of  a  lady’s  bosom,  or  warming  her  delicate 
nose  ?  Ay,  and  think  of  my  carbon  too : 
what  destinies  await  it !  Diffusing  sweet 
odors,  perhaps,  from  the  petals  of  a  rose. 
Tended  gently  by  fair  hands  ;  helping  to 
make  up  a  floral  love-token :  why  not  ? 
In  some  form  of  life  and  action  my  carbon 
must  be  passing  on.  Many  years  most 
roll  by,  and  many  an  accident  of  flood  and 
field  must  happen,  ere  that  element  would 
be  likely  to  find  a  resting-place  awhile  in 
pit-coal,  limestone,  marble,  charcoal,  or 
the  diamond:  as  one  who,  tired  with 
dancing  or  the  chase,  has  gone  to  sleep 
awhile,  waiting  for  the  dawn.  And  yet 
perchance  it  might  happen  sooner  than 
assumed.  The  charcoal-burner  might  lop 
off  some  wooden  stem  in  which  the  carbon 
of  my  dissolution  was  busy  at  life-work. 
Charcoal,  next  to  its  fair  allotropic  sister 
the  diamond,  is  perhaps  the  most  inde¬ 
structible  thing  in  creation ;  nature’s  slow 
agencies  alone  regarded.  Century  after 
century  water  c.an  flow  over  it,  without 
eflecting  one  touch  of  dissolution.  "Whe¬ 
ther  free  in  the  air  or  buried  in  the  earth, 
charcoal  never  decays.  Touched  by  fire, 
charcoal  wakes  out  of  its  resting  sleep, 
indeed;  assumes  an  invisible  form,  and 
fleets  about  ready  for  other  duties.  3Iore 
lasting  is  the  diamond,  though  far  from 
meriting  the  dc>signation,  odapof,  which 
formerly  it  won.  Heat  them  enough,  and 
diamonds  burn,  vanishing  into  thin  air. 
Can  my  disembodied  spirit  ever  hope  to 
see  the  carbon-elements  of  that  bodily 
frame  which  yielded  her  up  in  death,  glit¬ 
tering  consolidated,  transformed  into  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  gems  ?  Given  time 
enough — a  long  time  indeed — that  event 
might  come  to  pass.  It  must  indeed  be  a 
long  time,  except  some  ingenious  chemist 
should  take  ray  carbon-elements  in  hand 
and  bend  them  to  his  purposes.  I  am  not 
sure  that  diamonds  have  not  been  artifi¬ 
cially  made  :  nay,  I  am  not  quite  sure  they 
cannot  be  made  by  more  than  one  process. 
Many  appearances  go  to  beget  tne  sup¬ 
position  that  diamonds  have  crystal¬ 
lized  out  of  some  fluid  menstruum.  Oc¬ 
casionally  little  globules  of  fluid  are  to  be 
seen  witliin  a  diamond,  and  occasionally, 
12 
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when  an  incantions  observer  has  exposed 
to  heat  a  diamond  of  this  sort,  it  has 
exploded  with  a  loud  noise ;  the  liquid 
wholly  disappearing.  Taking  cognizance 
of  this  fact,  taking  cognizance,  moreover, 
of  the  extreme  refrangibility  of  this  im¬ 
prisoned  fluid,  a  modem  chemist  has  stated 
it  as  his  belief,  that  it  is  nothing  else  than 
liquid  carbonic  acid;  a  fluid  that,  if  the 
presumption  of  analogy  do  not  lead  the 
mind  astray,  should  be  capable  of  dissolv¬ 
ing  carbon,  and  furnishing  conditions  fa¬ 
vorable  to  its  crystallization. 

Beyond  the  mere  watery  moisture  of 
anim.*!!  bodies,  there  is  yet  some  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  to  be  disposed  of.  Circum¬ 
stances  wdll  determine  the  manner  in  which 
these  elements  shall  escape,  and  how, 
amongst  themselves,  or  with  other  elements 
they  shall  afterwards  recombine.  Wed¬ 
ding  itself  to  phosphorus,  hydrogen  may 
generate  a  spontaneously  inflammable  gas, 
to  dance  and  glimmer  fairy -like  about,  a 
rollicking  Will-o’-th’-wisp.  Wedding  with 
sulphur,  some  may  expand  into  that  nox¬ 
ious  and  evil-smelling  gas,  hydro-sulphuric 
acid,  rcekling  pestilent  —  a  gas  so  laden 
with  the  germs  of  death,  that  all  who 
breathe  an  atmosphere  holding  no  more 
than  twelve  parts  of  it  in  a  hundretl  fall 
down  dead,  as  though  they  had  been 
touched  by  the  wand  of  Aziel — a  gas  that 
can  even  kill  by  skin-confact  ;*  and  which, 
present  under  a  still  more  diluted  form, 
as  on  the  swampy  coast  of  Western 
Africa,  breeds  the  desolating  fever  of 
that  fatal  region.  But  the  pestiferous 
gas  has  only  a  short  time  in  which  to 
wre.ak  its  vengeance.  Oxygen  lies  in  wait 
for  it,  unites  with  it  by  a  kind  of  slow 
combustion,  and  forms  two  other  com¬ 
pounds —  water,  harmless  water,  the  one  ; 
sulphurous  acid  (gas  of  burning  brimstone) 
the  other.  And  to  the  latter  is  accorded 
a  short  terra  of  existence.  By  union  with 
more  oxygen,  oil  of  vitriol  is  next  form¬ 
ed.  Oil  of  vitriol  must  needs  M  ed,  and 
its  spouses  are  many.  It  combines  M’ith 
ammonia ;  it  combines  M’ith  lime ;  with 
magnesia  too  —  are  not  t' e  markage  cre¬ 
dentials  of  this  acid  graven  on  the  M’alls  of 
the  New  Palace  at  Westminster  ?  And 
now,  my  body,  my  flesh,  my  Imnes,  but 
little  remain  of  ye.  Some  phosphorus  has 
fleeted  away,  but  some,  united  with  lime, 

*  Some  years  ago,  the  experiment  n  ax  tried  in 
France  of  enTeloplng  a  horse,  all  but  the  head,  in 
a  bag  of  anlphureted  hydrogen  gas.  The  animal 
was  killed. 
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still  clings  to  the  tomb  in  the  form  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  the  chief  material  of 
bones.  This  material,  in  process  of  time, 
is  decomposed  by  natural  agencies  ;  or 
greedy  chemists,  exercising  their  mystic 
art,  may  grub  up  mv  bones,  and  extract 
my  phosphorus  bodily.  My  observant 
ghost,  looking  calmly  on,  may  see  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  its  once-cherished  body  blazing 
at  the  end  of  a  M’ooden  match,  doing  duty 
in  one  of  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  shell- 
fusees,  or  made  up  into  phosphor-paste,  lur¬ 
ing  rats  to  destruction. 

Decay  and  dissolution  are  never  pleas¬ 
ant  to  think  about.  They  are  passing 
changes  that  hardly  bear  travailing,  save 
under  the  irradiation  of  the  lamp  of  chemi¬ 
cal  knoM’ledge  ;  M’hich  teaches  that  decay 
—  dissolution  —  is  not  destruction.  No, 
decay  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  It 
opens  to  new'  regions  of  life  and  beauty, 
but  the  o|iening  process  is  rough.  And 
even  the  very  throes  and  travail  and  pro¬ 
geny  of  dissolution,  so  to  say  —  sights 
M’hich  chill  M’ith  horror,  and  odors  M’hich, 
flo.ating  heavily  on  the  breeze,  seem  like 
Pandora’s  pestilent  death-settering  mala¬ 
dies  —  even  all  this  is  l)eantiful  to  reflect 
upon,  as  spirits  may  from  other  M’orlds 
looking  doM’ii,  or  philosophers  in  this. 
No,  corruption  is  not  nice — bury  it,  then; 
burn  it,  then.  That  is  M’liat  nature 
prompts  us  to  do,  and  that  is  M’hy  she 
made  it  so  offensive.  An  organism  burnt, 
its  elements  are  liberated  at  once ;  and 
M'ell-pleased  Nature  absolves  the  living 
from  the  pest-laden  odors  of  the  dead. 
Buried,  corruption  goes  on  indeed,  but 
gently,  gradu.ally ;  and,  if  mother-earth  l)e 
not  overu’orked,  for  the  most  part  harm¬ 
lessly.  Not  merely  has  earth — the  soil — 
the  power  of  absorbing  emanations  and 
yielding  them  up  gradually,  but  has  the 
further  poM'er  of  working  chemical  changes 
upon  them,  so  that  they  may  be  transmuted 
into  other  forms. 

The  most  deadly  poisons  knoMm  to 
chemists  are  products  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  bodies.  Some  of  these  are  secreted 
during  life,  others  the  products  of  chemi¬ 
cal  union.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all 
this  class  of  poisons,  M’ithout  one  excep¬ 
tion,  are  unstable,  fleeting,  and  evanes¬ 
cent  Their  composition  is  unstable ; 
their  elements  continually  tending  to  fly 
apart.  The  chemist  can  not  in  many  cases 
Lay  hold  of  them ;  they  defy  all  his  analy¬ 
sis.  Nature  seems  to  intimate,  by  the 
frail  tenure  and  instability  of  these,  that 
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the  elements  performing  for  a  time  such 
deadly  duty  shall  soon  be  more  genially 
employed.  Pure  prussic  acid  is  so  very 
deadly,  that  one  breath  of  it  into  the  nos¬ 
trils  extinguishes  life  in  an  instant ;  and 
one  drop  of  it  poured  into  the  eye  of  a 
strong  dog  kills  the  animal  not  less  sud¬ 
denly  than  if  his  heart  had  been  torn  out 
by  a  c.annon-ball.  Now  contemplate  this: 
if  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  had 
been  destined  to  combine  naturally,  form¬ 
ing  pnissic-acid  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  the  existence  of  animated  life  would 
not  have  been  possible.  If  the  decom¬ 
position  of  animal  bodies  be  allowed  to 
go  on  gradually  without  impediment,  as 
when  buried  under  earth,  carbon,  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  nitrogen  do  not  unite  to  generate 
prussic-acid ;  but,  let  decomposition  pro¬ 
ceed  tinder  the  modified  circumstances  of 
restraint,  as  in  a  leaden  coffin,  then  is  that 
deadly  compound  prussic-acid  generated 
amongst  others  —  a  sort  of  indication  that 
Nature  rebels  against  the  monopoly  of  her 
elements  which  human  pomp  would  en¬ 
join. 

A  while  ago,  we  seemed  to  have  made 
out  th.at  if  all  the  carbon  present  in  all 
the  bodies  of  animated  things  now  living 
on  the  earth  could  be  collected  and  weigh¬ 
ed,  it  would  be  seen  to  amount  to  the 
enormous  quantity  of  24,102,424  toxs  ; 

Kresently  we  will  comjiare  it  with  the 
ulk  of  carbon  already  exhausteil  from  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  pit-coal ;  but  prior  to 
this  it  may  not  bo  amiss  to  contemplate 
the  vast  amount  of  carbon  evolved  from 
the  lungs  of  humanity  d.ay  by  day.  In 
the  breath  that  we  expire  charcoal  ex¬ 
ists.  Though  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  invisible,  (and  well,  too,  or  how 
sooty  we  should  be!)  the  chemist  c.in  make 
it  visible  —  can  collect  it,  weigh  it.  This 
done,  every  adult  human  being  is  found 
on  the  average  to  evolve  no  less  than 
thirteen  and  a  half  ounces  of  charcoal  dur¬ 
ing  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  for  twelve 
hundred  millions  of  adults  would  be  about 
twenty-three  thousand  tons,  and  which,  if 


halved,  in  consideration  of  youths,  old 
age,  and  babies,  would  still  be  enor¬ 
mous. 

We  will  not  pause  to  calculate  the  figure 
to  which  this  carbon-evolution  is  raised  by 
the  breathing  of  animals ;  the  reader  cun- 
ous  in  such  matters  may  think  out  the  ease 
for  himself. 

P'rom  breathing  and  decay,  and  other 
sources,  the  air  is  ever  supplied  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  as  continually  yields  the 
carbon  of  it  up  to  plants,  wherein  it  be¬ 
comes  fixed.  So  far  as  present  operations 
and  analogy  can  lead  us  to  perceive,  all 
the  carbon  present  in  organic  life  must  have 
come  originally  from  the  atmosphere,  and, 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  all  the  carbon 
ever  excavated  in  the  form  of  pit-coal,  or 
remaining  to  be  excavated.  This  seems 
astounding  ;  but  accepting  Liebig’s  esti¬ 
mate,  that  the  atmosphere  holds  no 
less  than  1,332,142,867  tons  of  carbon  dis¬ 
solved  under  an  invisible  form — present  as 
carbonic  acid  gas  —  much  of  the  astonish- 
I  ment  vanishes. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  pit-coal  al- 
1  ready  excavated,  consumed,  resolved  into 
the  atmosphere,  a  Prussian  engineer,  M. 
de  Carrnal,  has  made  some  curious  calcu- 
tions.  The  quantity  of  coal  actually  dug 
up  to  the  end  of  1857  amounted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millions  of  tons,  a  quantity  represented  by 
a  compact  cubical  mass  of  ten  miles  across 
on  every  face.  Nineteen  twentieths  of 
this  at  least  are  carbon  ;  being  equal  to 
about  one  eleventh  the  carbon  complement 
of  the  whole  world’s  atmosphere  ;  and 
nearly  five  times  greater  than  the  carbon- 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  animated  crea¬ 
tion  existing  at  the  present  time.  P’urther, 
if  the  world’s  twelve  hundred  millions  of 
human  inhabitants  could  live,  breathing  as 
they  do  now,  until  their  breath-carlion  had 
yielded  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
coal  already'  dug  up  and  consumed,  they 
would  have  to  live  and  breathe  away  for 
about  fifty-four  thousand  and  thirty-two 
days  and  a  half.  J.  S. 
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From  the  Popalor  Seltnce  Rerlew. 

THE  BREATH  OF  LIFE. 

BY  W.  CROOKES,  F.C.S. 


Not  only  fij^^ratively,  but  in  actual  re¬ 
ality,  can  tbe  life  of  man  be  compared  to  a 
fire,  or  lighted  candle.  Respiration  may 
be  regarded  as  the  same  process  as  com¬ 
bustion,  only  performed  in  a  slower  man¬ 
ner.  Fuel  18  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  the 
combustion  which  we  see  take  place  w’ith 
the  evolution  of  heat  and  light  is  owing 
to  the  combination  of  the  oxygen — that 
wonderful  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  ^ 
— with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
fuel.  In  a  similar  way  we  place  food 
(which  is  fuel)  in  our  bodies,  and  then  by 
the  act  of  respiration  we  draw  into  the 
lungs  oxygen,  and  this,  uniting  with  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  food,  also 
produces  a  disengagement  of  heat. 

Another  point  worthy  of  attention  is, 
that  the  combustible  matter  of  the  food — 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen — when  burned 
in  the  body  by  means  of  air  drawn  in  by 
the  lungs,  produces  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  heat  as  it  would  have  done  had 
the  same  quantity  been  consumed  in  an 
ordinary  furnace  by  means  of  the  free  at¬ 
mospheric  oxygen;  the  only  difference 
being,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  combus¬ 
tion  takes  place  rapidly,  evolving  an  in¬ 
tense  heat  for  a  short  time,  whilst  in  our 
bodies  the  fuel  is  burned  more  slowly, 
thus  evolving  less  heat  for  a  longer  time, 
the  total  amount  of  heat  liberated  by  the 
combustion  of  a  given  weight  of  carbon, 
whether  it  be  burned  in  the  form  of  coal 
or  beef,  being  always  the  same. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  cause  of  the  high 
temperature  of  the  human  body.  \Ve 
each  carry  about  within  us  a  portable  fur¬ 
nace  of  the  most  perfect  construction. 
Fuel  is  thrown  on  at  intervals  during  the 
day,  the  need  of  a  fresh  siipply  wing 
made  known  by  the  feeling  of  hunger,  (as 
it  is  in  some  steam-engines  by  the  ringing 
of  a  bell;)  W’hilst  a  draught  of  air  is 
drawn  in  at  each  inspiration,  by  which 
means  the  process  of  combustion  proceeds 
uninterruptedly. 


The  analog  is  strictly  correct,  even  if 
pursued  further.  In  a  furnace  we  can 
augment  the  energy  of  combustion  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  draught  of  air  ;  and  so  in  our 
bodies,  if  we  increase  the  normal  number 
of  respirations  per  minute,  a  considerable 
rise  of  temperature  is  the  result,  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  heat  being  radiated  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  atmosphere,  and  carried  off  in 
the  form  of  perspiration.  This  explains 
why  persons  in  Arctic  regions  consmne 
such  enonnous  quantities  of  food  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  in  more  temperate  lati¬ 
tudes.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  natural 
heat  of  the  bo(^  (which  is  invariably  the 
same — 99  ®  6  ’  Fahr.)  in  the  midst  of  the 
intense  oold  of  the  surrounding  media,  it 
is  necessary  for  considerable  quantities  of 
fuel  to  be  rapidly  burned  in  the  body,  so 
as  to  restore  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by 
radiation ;  and  not  only  is  the  total  weight 
of  food  which  is  required  in  the  Arctic 
regions  vastly  greater  than  that  consumed 
in  warm  climates,  but  the  former  con¬ 
tains  a  greater  percentage  of  combustible 
matter;  the  fruits  which  constitute  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  South  containing  not  more 
than  about  twelve  per  cent  of  carbon, 
whilst  the  blubber  or  fat  which  forms  the 
staple  diet  of  the  Esquimaux  or  Lap,  con¬ 
tains  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  that  com¬ 
bustible.  Plenty  of  food,  therefore,  takes 
the  place  of  clothing,  in  the  same  manner 
as  warm  raiment  is  a  jiartial  substitute  for 
food.  The  warmer  we  are  clad  tbe  less 
fuel  it  is  necessary  to  bum  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  animal  heat  lost  by 
radiation ;  whereas,  if  we  were  to  walk 
about  naked  or  were  exposed  to  an  Arctic 
temperature,  we  should  lie  enabled  to 
consume  twenty  or  thirty  |K»und8  of 
whale’s  fat,  together  with  several  quarts 
of  train  oil  and  brandy,  without  difficulty, 
finishing  off  with  a  few  tallow  candles  by 
way  of  dessert,  the  combustible  matters 
here  indicated  being  not  more  than  suffi- 
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cient  to  supply  the  enormous  radiation  of 
beat  consequent  upon  a  difference  of  |)er- 
haj)8  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  be¬ 
tween  the  temperature  of  the  body  and 
that  of  tlie  external  air. 

The  analogy  between  the  life  of.  man 
and  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  stove,  is  thus 
seen  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
fanciful  theory.  Warmth  and  vitality  are 
produced  equally  in  each  case  by  the 
combination  of  combustible  matter  with 
the  oxygen  present  in  the  atmosphere ; 
and  in  either  case,  if  the  supply  of  air  be 
insufficient  or  vitiated,  a  similar  result  will 
follow’;  for  the  pale,  sickly,  flickering 
flame  of  a  candle  burning  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  deficient  in  the  necessary  supporter 
of  combustion,  or  containing  noxious 
gases,  is  strictly  parallel  to  the  delicate, 
sickly,  etiolated  appearance  caused  in  hu¬ 
man  beings  by  an  impure  atmosphere, 
whilst  the  ultimate  result  is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  namely,  the  extinction  of  vi¬ 
tality,  or  death. 

An  attentive  examination  into  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  combustion,  as  exemplified  in 
the  burning  of  a  camlle,  shows  us,  there¬ 
fore,  that  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  take 
account  of  the  fowl  w’hich  w’e  eat,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  fuel  with  the  combustion  of 
which  we  keep  up  the  requisite  temj>era- 
ture ;  but  that  a  careful  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  air  w’e  breathe  is  no  less 
important  to  our  health  and  comfort.  A 
candle  burning  in  a  close  room  not  only 
consumes  a  certain  quantity  of  the  vivify¬ 
ing  principle  of  the  atmosphere,  diminish¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  oxygen  present  and 
available  for  other  purposes,  but  it  like¬ 
wise  communicates  to  the  air  an  equal 
volume  of  another  gas — carbonic  acid — a 
substance  possessing  the  most  deadly  pro¬ 
perties — the  pure  gas  suffocating  animals 
placed  in  it  as  if  they  had  been  jdunged 
into  so  much  water.  Even  w’hen  it  is 
present  in  the  air  in  only  smcal!  quantities 
It  produces  very  deleterious  effects,  four 
j>er  cent  acting  like  a  narcotic  poison  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  even  a  less  propor¬ 
tion  producing  depressing  effects  of  a 
most  injurious  description.  If,  then,  a 
candle  which  consumes  so  sm.ali  a  (quanti¬ 
ty  of  oxygen  causes  such  a  change  in  the 
atmosphere,  how  much  more  will  the 
respiration  of  human  beings  tend  to  vitiate 
it.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  man  every 
tw’enty-four  hours  consumes  nearly  four 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  air,  with  evolution 
of  the  deleterious  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and 


that  were  he  to  be  inclosed  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  room  eight  feet  sijuare  by 
nine  feet  high,  he  would  be  moribund  at 
the  end  of  the  time.  And  these  are  not 
merely  fanciful  or  supposititious  cases. 
The  action  of  contaminated  confined  air 
upon  the  health  of  the  inhaler  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  and  insidious  causes  of 
disease.  Any  addition  to  the  natural  at¬ 
mosphere  that  W’e  breathe  must  be  a  de¬ 
terioration,  and  absolutely  noxious  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Our  health,  says 
Thackrah,  would  immediiitely  suffer  did 
not  some  vital  conservative  principle  ac¬ 
commodate  our  functions  to  circumstance 
.and  situation.  But  this  seems  to  get 
w’eaker  from  exertion.  The  more  we 
draw  on  it,  the  less  b.alance  it  leaves  in 
our  favor.  The  vis  vita,  w’hich,  in  a  more 
natural  state,  would  carry  the  body  to 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  is  prematurely 
exhausted,  and,  like  the  gnomon  shadow, 
w’hose  motion  no  eye  can  jierceive,  but 
whose  arrival  at  a  certain  point  at  a  defi¬ 
nite  time  is  inevitable,  the  latent  malaria, 
which,  year  after  year,  seems  to  inflict  no 
perceptible  injury,  is  yet  hurrying  the 
bulk  of  mankind  with  undeviating,  silent, 
accelerating  rapidity  to  a  premature  grave. 
Piire  air  is  the  food  designed  by  nature 
for  the  constitution.  Man  subsists  upon 
it  more  than  upon  his  meat  and  drink ; 
and  there  are  numberless  instances  of  per¬ 
sons  living  for  months  and  years  on  a 
very  8c.aiity  supply  of  aliment ;  but  no  one 
can  subsist  even  for  a  few  minutes  w’ith- 
out  a  copious  supply  of  the  aerial  ele¬ 
ment. 

Deaths  from  the  respiration  of  many 
persons  in  a  confined  space  are,  unhappily, 
not  rare ;  and  w’ithout  going  back  to  the 
shocking  instance  oi  the  Black  Hole  at 
Calcutta,  we  m.ay  refer  to  an  equally  la¬ 
mentable  occurrence  which  happened  a 
few  years  ago  in  an  emigrant  ship,  in 
which,  during  a  storm  off  the  English 
coast,  the  emigrants  were  confined  below’. 
In  less  than  six  hours  more  than  sixty 
persons  perished ! 

The  paramount  necessity  w’hich  exists, 
according  to  these  instances,  for  fresh  air, 
equally  holds  good  in  less  extreme  cases. 
J  ust  as  surely  as  a  total  deprivation  of  ox¬ 
ygen,  or  the  presence  wdth  it  of  any  excess 
of  deleterious  gases,  produces  death  ;  so 
the  breathing  of  a  partially-inhaled  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  equally  certain  to  occasion  sick¬ 
ness  and  disease,  if  its  inhalation  be  pei^ 
sisted  in.  The  evils  of  exhausted  air  are 
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also  more  to  be  guarded  against,  because  ! 
persons  can  live  in  it  without  bein^  aware  i 
of  its  danger,  as  far  as  their  sensations  are  ^ 
concerned.  When  we  enter  a  crowded  ^ 
assembly  on  a  cold  day,  the  air  is  always  ! 
at  first  repulsive  and  oppressive ;  but  [ 
these  sensations  gradually  disappear,  and 
we  then  breathe  freely,  and  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  quality  of  the  atmos[>here. 
Science,  however,  reveals  the  fact,  that 
the  system  sinks  in  action  to  meet  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  impure  air ;  but  it  does  so  at 
the  expense  of  a  gradual  depression  of  the 
vital  mnctions;  and  when  this  is  con¬ 
tinued,  disease  follows.  N'o  disease  can  j 
he  thoroughly  cured  when  there  is  a  want 
of  ventilation.  It  is  related,  that  illness 
continued  in  a  family  until  a  pane  of  gla.ss  ' 
was  accidentally  broken,  and  then  it 
ceased :  the  window  not  being  repaired,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  was  admitted. 
Nearly  all  the  churches  in  the  empire  re¬ 
quire  some  artificial  means  of  ventilation  1 
to  render  them  physically  fit  receptacles  i 
for  the  body  dunng  a  prolonged  service. 
The  Sunday-schools  also,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  very  ill  ventilated ;  and  lessons  in  the 
second  hour  are  far  worse  rendered  than 
in  the  first,  solely  arising  from  a  semi- 
lethargic  coma  that  comes  over  the  pupils 
breathing  a  carbonic  air,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  done  duty  and  been  inhaled  by 
others  several  times.  However  much  to 
be  regre’tted,  it  is  still  true  that  people  will 
sometimes  sleep  during  the  sermon.  Now, 
the  minister  must  not  be  twitted  with 
this ;  for  with  the  oratory  of  a  Jeremy 
Taylor,  oh  of  a  Tillotson,  people  could  not 
be  kept  awake  in  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  the  emanations  of  a 
thousand  listeners.* 

Instances  innumerable  might  be  pointed 
out  in  connection  with  our  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions,  showing  that  no  one  can  break 
with  impunity  the  law  of  nature,  which 
demands  that  the  food  destined  to  nourish 
and  warm  the  bodj'  should  be  converted 
into  heat,  and  vitalized  by  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  and  pure  air.  The  importance 
of  this  subject  becomes  more  evident  if  we 
turn  to  a  few  statistics.  In  a  life  of  fifty 
years  a  man  makes  upward  of  five  hundred 
millions  of  respirations,  drawing  through 
his  lungs  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  , 
tons  weight  of  air,  and  discharging  nearly  j 
twenty  tons  weight  of  the  poisonous  car- 1 
bonic  acid.  It  has  been  also  calculated  that,  j 
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to  ventilate  a  room  effectually,  every  person 
requires  ten  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per 
minute  ;•  a  church,  therefore,  eighty  met 
long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  forty  feet  high, 
and  containing  one  thousand  persons, 
would  require  the  whole  atmospheric  con¬ 
tents  of  the  building  to  be  renewed  every 
sixteen  minutes.  A  room  containing  a 
million  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  which  were 
assembled  ten  thousand  persons,  would 
likewise  require  a  total  change  every  ten 
minutes ;  and  an  apartment  twelve  feet 
each  way,  with  ten  persons  in  it,  would 
require  an  entire  change  of  air  every 
seventeen  minutes. 

This  quantity  of  ten  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  for  each  individual,  is  what  is 
requireti  to  supply  him  with  the  amount 
of  oxygen  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  respiration ;  whilst  the 
constant  change  of  the  atmosphere  is  im¬ 
peratively  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  respiration,  namely,  the  carbonic 
acid  and  aijueous  vapor,  as  well  as  the 
cfHuvia  from  the  body;  for,  disagret'able 
as  it  may  be  to  refer  to  such  a  subject, 
this  is  the  most  noxious  cause  of  conta¬ 
mination  with  which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  coming  in  contact.  “  We  instinctively,” 
says  Heman,  “  shun  approach  to  the  dirty, 
the  squalid,  and  the  disea.sed,  nor  use  a 
garment  that  m.ay  have  been  worn  by  an¬ 
other  ;  we  open  sewers  for  matters  that 
oftend  the  sight  and  smell,  and  cont.ami- 
nate  the  air ;  we  carefully  remove  impuri¬ 
ties  from  what  we  eat  and  drink,  filter 
morbid  water,  and  fastidiously  avoid 
drinking  from  a  cup  that  may  have  been 
pressed  to  the  lips  of  a  friend.  On  the 
other  hand,  w'e  resort  to  places  of  assem¬ 
bly,  and  draw  into  our  mouths  air  loaded 
with  effluvia  from  the  lungs  and  skin  and 
clothing  of  every  individual  in  the  promis¬ 
cuous  crowd :  exhalations,  offensive  to  a 
certain  extent  from  the  most  healthy  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  which,  rising  from  a  living 
mass  of  skin  and  lung  in  all  stages  of 
evaporation,  disease,  and  putridity,  and 
prevented  by  the  walls  and  ceiling  from 
escaping,  are,  M’hen  thus  concentrated,  in 
the  Highest  degree  deleterious  and  loath¬ 
some.” 

*  This  is  the  minimum  which  should  b«  allowed. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  whieh  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  perfectly,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  scientifi¬ 
cally  ventilated  building  in  the  world.  Dr.  Reid 
never  allows  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  for  each  member,  when  the  room  is 
crowded,  and  on  many  occasions  sixty  cubic  feet 
have  been  allowed. 
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The  evils  produced  by  allowing  the  ear- 
bonic  a<!id  from  the  breath  to  accumulate 
in  the  air,  have  been  already  mentioned ; 
those  engendere<l  by  inhaled  atiimal  effluvia 
are  still  more  fatal  in  their  results ;  for, 
according  to  competent  authorities,  it 
seems  to  be  an  invariable  result  that  the 
accumulation  and  stagnation  of  the  breath 
and  perspiration  of  human  beings  crowded 
for  a  period  in  confined  air,  and  neglecting 
personal  cleanliness,  produce  plague  or 
fever  that  may  be  communicated  to  healthy 
persons  by  contact  or  respiration.  The 
most  memorable  example  of  this  is  the 
Great  Plague  of  London,  which  was  caused 
by  the  total  absence  of  proper  ventilation 
in  the  filthy  and  overcrowded  hovels  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  poorer 
population  of  London  lived,  together  with 
the  filth  and  putrefying  abominations 
which  habitually  filled  not  only  the  streets 
but  even  the  houses  of  the  lower  classes. 
According  to  Bernan,  the  jail-fever  was 
another  (liscase  which,  arising  from  a  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  vital  necessity  for  fresh  air. 
Mas,  a  few  centuries  ago,  an  object  of 
dread  to  society.  Tlie  unfortunate  and 
the  criminal  alike  M'ere  immured  in  damp, 
cold,  ill-aired  dungeons,  and  kept  in  a  state 
of  inactivity.  They  inhaled  the  |)ent-up 
noxious  effluvLa  emitted  from  their  own 
bodies ;  and,  from  the  want  of  means  for 
personal  purification,  their  clothes  and 
bedding  during  their  incarceration  became 
saturated  with  the  fatal  exhalations.  In 
this  condition  the  miserable  prisoners  en¬ 
gendered,  and  became  victims  to,  a  disease 
of  deadly  malignity.  They  sickened,  and 
with  little  apparent  illness  they  died.  The 
prison-house  M’as  thus  the  focus  of  a  con¬ 
tagion  tliat  spread  far  and  wide  beyond 
its  walls,  and  spared  few  who  were  so 
unhappy  as  to  come  within  its  influence. 
It  M’as  remarked,  that  although  a  prisoner 
happened  to  escape  the  infection,  his 
clothes,  nevertheless,  emitted  a  pestilence 
that  scattered  death  around  him  wherever 
he  M’ent.  The  assizes  held  at  Oxford  in 
1577  were  long  remembered,  and  were 
called  the  Black  Assizes,  from  the  horrible 
catastrophe  produced  on  that  occasion  by 
the  jail-fever.  Baker,  in  his  Chronicle, 
tells  us,  that  all  who  M’ere  present  in  court 
died  in  forty-eight  hours — the  judge,  the 
sheriff,  and  three  hundred  other  persons ! 
— so  terrible  was  the  retribution  suffered 
by  the  community  for  its  hardness  of 
heart  in  denying  to  criminals  even  those 


personal  requirements  necessary  for  avoid¬ 
ing  disease  and  preserving  life. 

Another  similar  catastrophe  is  recorded 
by  Blaine  as  having  occurred  in  1750. 
During  the  sessions  a  sickening,  nauseous 
smell  was  experienced  by  the  persons  in 
court,  and  within  a  week  afterwards  many 
who  had  been  present  M’ere  seized  M’ith  a 
malignant  fever.  Amongst  those  who 
died  were  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  two 
judges,  an  alderman,  a  barrister,  several 
of  tile  jury,  and  forty  other  persons.  It 
Mas  remarkable  that  the  prisoners  who 
communicated  the  infection  M’ere  not  them¬ 
selves  ill  of  fever ;  and  it  M’as  still  more 
remarkable  that  none  of  those  M  ho  were 
ill  of  it  (to  the  greater  number  of  M'hom 
it  proved  mortal)  communicated  it  to  their 
families  or  attendants,  which  showed  that 
persons  M’ho  w'ere  treated  in  clean  and 
airy  a[)artments,  as  those  Mere  who  fell 
victims  to  it,  do  not  communicate  the  dis¬ 
ease  to  those  in  the  constant  habit  of 
attending  upon  them. 

Historians  relate  with  just  indignation 
that  nearly  three  hundred  martyrs  died  at 
the  stake  in  the  reign  of  the  bigot  Mary. 
But  hoM'  insignificant  appear  the  number 
and  sufferings  of  these  victims  of  regal 
fahaticism  M’hen  compared  with  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  suffocation  and  death  from  stench, 
that  were  endured  by  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  in  this  and  succeeding  reigns,  M’hen 
every  prison  M’as  a  legal  sepulcher. 

Equally  striking  are  the  good  results 
which  have  followed  a  judicious  applica¬ 
tion  of  ventilation  M’here  it  was  formerly 
absent.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  more  repulsive  and  abominable 
state  than  that  in  which  our  ships  of  war 
were  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  owing  to  the  disregard,  or  rather 
the  studied  opposition,  with  w’hich  those 
then  in  authority  treated  all  proposals  to 
improve  their  ventilation.  We  regard 
other  nations  with  whom  w’e  happen  to 
be  at  war  as  our  enemies,  but  a  few 
figures,  eloquent  in  their  simplicity,  M’ill 
convince  any  one  that  incapacity,  narrow¬ 
mindedness,  or  obstinacy  m  high  places, 
are  vastly  more  fatal  in  their  results  to 
our  gallant  sailors  than  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  enemy  they  ever  faced.  In  the  year 
1779,  there  were  70,000  seamen  and  ma¬ 
rines  voted  by  Parliament ;  of  these,  28,- 
592  M’ere  sent  sick  to  the  hospitals,  or  1 
in  2.4.  In  1784,  of  85,000  men  afloat, 
21,371  were  sent  ashore  sick  M’ithin  the 
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year,  or  1  in  4.  But  in  1804,  when  ven¬ 
tilation  was  partially,  if  not  thorouffhly, 
carried  out  in  every  ship,  of  the  100,000 
men  of  which  the  navy  that  year  consisted, 
1 1,978  passed  through  the  hospital,  or  only 
one  in  8.3. 

The  evils  of  inefficient  ventilation  have 
been  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
Custom  House,  where  the  difficulty  of 
ventilating  a  large  public  room  has  been 
very  manifest.  There  the  atmosphere  in 
some  of  the  apartments  was  so  defective, 
as  to  produce  general  symptoms  of  ill- 
health  among  the  officers  whose  official 
seats  were  placed  in  it.  The  functionaries 
were  described  to  have  had  “  a  sense  of 
tension  or  fullness  of  the  head,  with  occa¬ 
sional  flushings  of  the  countenance,  throb- 
bings  of  the  temples  and  vertigo,  followed 
not  unfi-equently  by  confusion  of  ideas,” 
that  must  be  very  disagreeable  to  persons 
occupied  with  important  and  sometimes 
intricate  calculations.  A  few  were  affect¬ 
ed  with  unpleas.ant  perspiration  at  their 
sides.  The  whole  of  them  complained  of 
a  remarkable  coldness  and  languor  at  their 
extremities,  more  especially  the  legs  and 
feet,  which  became  habitual.  The  pulse 
in  many  cases  was  more  feeble,  frequent 
.and  sharp,  and  irritable,  than  it  ought  to 
have  been.  The  sensations  in  the  he.ad 
occasionally  rose  to  such  a  hight,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  most  temperate  regimen  of 
life,  as  to  render  cupping  requisite,  and 
at  other  times  depletory  remedies;  and 
costiveness,  though  not  a  uniform,  was  yet 
a  prevailing  symptom. 

The  identity  between  the  combustion 
of  a  candle  and  that  living  kind  of  com¬ 
bustion  which  is  ever  going  on  witliin  us 
has  thus  been  clearly  exhibite<i.  Like  the 
candle,  man  depends  for  his  life  and  vigor 
upon  the  chemical  action  exerted  between 
the  atmosphere  and  combustible  matter  ; 
the  combustion  of  the  latter  giving  rise 
in  each  case  to  heat  and  vitality.  Like 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  too,  m.airB  health 
and  strength  languish  and  faint  unless 
properly  and  uninterruptedly  supplied 
with  that  mysterioiu  breath  of  life  — 
oxygen  ;  whilst  the  feeble  hold  which  the 
flame,  even  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  has  upon  the  wick,  and  the 
ease  and  totality  of  its  extinction  by  the 
most  trivial  circumstance  —  not  only  by  a 
deprivation  of  air,  but  even  by  a  pufi*  of 
wind  too  much  —  should  teach  us,  even  in 
our  pride  of  health  and  strength,  that  our 
spark  of  life  may  be  extinguished  by  the 


same  causes,  and  our  bodies  may  be  left 
lifeless  as  a  snuffed-out  candle ;  the  food 
— the  combustible  matter  —  may  be  there 
all  the  same  ;  the  oxygen  may  be  in  wait¬ 
ing,  ready  to  combine  with  it ;  but  the 
spark  of  fire,  that  spirit  of  life  which  man 
receives  direct  from  his  Creator,  is  ab¬ 
sent,  and  without  this  all  else  is  as 
nothing. 

One  more  lesson  from  our  candle,  and 
we  have  done.  What  becomes  of  the 
human  soul  when  it  has  left  the  body? 
What  becomes  of  the  flame  when  the  can¬ 
dle  is  extinguished  ?  Must  our  philoso¬ 
phy  halt  here  ?  or  will  it  turn  round  upon 
us,  and  attempt  to  prove,  in  scientific  jar¬ 
gon,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
future  ?  We  think  not.  We  believe 
that,  as  the  relationship  between  the  can¬ 
dle  and  man  bears  strict  analogy  from  the 
first  kindling  of  the  mysterious  vitalizing 
principle,  through  the  varied  phenomena 
of  life,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and  even 
in  the  more  mysterious  phenomena  of  ex¬ 
tinction,  so  can  the  analogy  be  carried  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  dim,  shadowy  realms  be¬ 
yond. 

If  there  is  one  question  more  than  an¬ 
other  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
moiiem  philosophers,  it  is  that  relating  to 
the  conservation,  of  force,  or,  as  it  some¬ 
times  is  called,  of  energy.  It  has  long 
been  admitted  that  matter  can  neither  lie 
created  nor  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  modern  discovery  is  now 
directed  to  show  that  energy  is  equally 
incapable  of  extinction.  So  long  as  it  is 
exerting  its  action  in  a  definite  way,  shin¬ 
ing  and  glowing  as  a  candle-flame,  evolv¬ 
ing  the  forces  of  heat  and  light,  we  take 
note  of  it  by  means  of  our  outward  .senses; 
but,  when  the  flame  goes  out,  are  these 
forces  annihilated  ?  Assuredly  not.  The 
energy  which  hitherto  was  occupied  in 
the  production  of  heat  and  light  has  only 
changed  its  immaterial  form  ;  it  still  exists 
in  undiminished  (quantity,  though  it  is 
now  incapable  of  appreciation  by  our 
material  senses.  For  just  as  the  forces 
evolved  by  burning  fuel  are  transformed 
into  mechanical  motion  in  tlie  steam-en¬ 
gine  ;  and  just  as  mechanical  motion  is 
equally  capable  of  l>eing  re-transformeil 
into  heat,  light,  electricity,  or  chemical 
action  — just  as  every  word  we  utter,  act¬ 
ing  on  the  material  atmosphere  around 
us,  resolves  itself  into  a6nal  waves  of 
sound,  which  forever  afterward <  vibrate 
with  diminishing  intensity,  but  expanding 
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area,  from  one  extremity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  the  other,  retaining  always  the 
same  amount  of  energy  as  it  did  when 
the  mechanical  motion  of  the  breath  and 
lips  first  gave  it  birth  —  so  do  the  forces 
once  bom  to  activity  when  the  candle  is 
lighted  live  to  the  end  of  time  undiminish¬ 
ed  in  intensity,  although  changed  in  chai^ 
acter.  When  the  flame  is  naturally  ex¬ 
tinguished,  these  living  forces  do  not  die, 


but  become  absorbed  into  that  vast  reser¬ 
voir  of  energy  which  is  the  source  of  all 
life  and  light  upon  this  globe. 

And  shall  we  then  suppose  that  the  soul 
of  man  is  of  less  account  than  the  flame  of 
a  candle  ?  If  philosophy  can  thus  prove 
that  the  latter  never  dies,  shall  not  faith 
accept  the  same  proof  that  our  own  spirit¬ 
ual  life  is  continued  after  the  vital  spark  is 
extinguished  ? 


Vrom  the  Edinburgh  Rericw. 
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Nothixo  in  the  history  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
singular  manner  in  which  the  labors  of 
various  inquirers,  acting  without  apparent 
concert,  seem  frequently  to  take  at  the 
same  time  a  common  direction.  Pheno¬ 
mena  of  deep  interest  or  importance  exist 
around  us  unrevealed,  like  the  gold  in 
Australian  gravel,  until  the  hour  suddenly 
arrives  when  light,  thrown  on  them  from 
one  quarter,  is  answered  by  corresjmnding 
lights  from  all  parts  of  the  heavens.  Then 
the  system  of  which  these  phenomena 
form  a  part,  their  relation  to  each  other, 
and  their  bearing  on  some  general  subject, 
disclose  themselves  little  by  little,  with  all 
the  freshness  of  discovery.  Twenty  years 
ago,  or  little  more,  it  was  the  commonly  j 
received  doctrine  that  there  were  not  any 
traces  of  Man  to  be  found  in  Europe  at¬ 
tributable  to  any  age  earlier  than  that  very 
recent  period  known,  or,  at  all  events,  in¬ 
dicated  to  us  through  history.  And  now, 
simultaneously,  and  from  various  eomers 
of  Europe,  a  new  school  of  inquirers,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  we  shall  see,  by  a  method  ut¬ 
terly  different  from  any  adopted  before, 
inform  us  that  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
was  peopled  for  uncounted  ages  before 


*  IfnbUaiiont  Laewtre*  det  Temp*  Aneien*  *t 
Modeme*.  Par  Fatoiaio  Taoroa.  Lausanne : 
1860. 

^  Pnxee^ng*  of  the  Royal  In*h  Academy,  Vol. 


history  began — peopled  by  a  race  of  whose 
memory  history  contains  no  record  what¬ 
ever.  It  tells  us  of  entire  populations, 
with  their  arts,  customs,  and  languages, 
buried  and  forgotten  before  Troy  town 
was  besieged,  or  the  oldest  piles  of  Cy¬ 
clopean  masonry  were  massed  together 
by  their  mysterious  architects  :*  with  an¬ 
nals  far  antecedent  to  the  memory  of 
Spenser's  Eumnestes,  who 

“All  the  wars  remembered  of  Kinjt  Nine, 

And  old  Assaracus  and  Inachus  divine.” 

From  the  mounds  and  dikes  of  farthest 
Scandinavia  —  from  limestone  caves  and 
turf  deposits  scattered  over  Western  Eu¬ 
rope — ^from  the  bogs  of  Irebmd  and  the 
lake  shores  of  Switzerland — nay,  from  the 
gravel  and  sand  strata  of  past  geological 
periods,  in  Picardy  and  in  Suffolk — the 
evidence  accumulates  upon  us  of  the  exist¬ 
ence,  and  long  continuance,  of  successive 
“  pre  -  historical  ”  races  of  men  ;  smaller 
men  than  ourselves ;  a  “  feeble  folk,”  ap¬ 
parently,  who  must  have  had  a  difficulty 
m  maintaining  their  existence  against  the 
inclemency  of  climate  and  the  incursions 


•  The  present  King  of  Denmark,  however,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries,  (1867,)  a  memoir  in  whidi 
reasons  are  given  for  believing  that  these  Cyclopean 
structures  (or  the  “  Halls  of  the  Giants,”  which  an¬ 
swer  to  them  in  the  North)  might  have  been  erected 
by  men  to  whom  the  use  of  metals  was  unknown. 
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of  wild  beasts,  yet  who  must  have  strug¬ 
gled  on,  through  multiplied  centuries  of 
unprogressive  existence:  so  low,  in  some 
respects,  that  they  did  not  know  the  use 
of  metals  until  introduced  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  late  period ;  yet  so  far  advanced  in 
others,  that  they  lived  in  numerous  socie¬ 
ties,  practised  some  rude  agriculture,  bu¬ 
ried  their  dead  with  peculiar  usages,  and 
were  certainly  a  good  way  removed  from 
the  low  savage  type.  These  discoveries, 
curious  and  intei’esting  as  they  are,  have 
almost  a  dis(^uieting  effect  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  They  introduce  into  the  domain  of 
history  something  of  that  sense  of  oppres¬ 
sion  which  results  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  modern  theories  of  geology 
draw  on  Time  as  an  inexhaustible  bank. 
Thev  threaten  a  revolution  in  our  way  of 
thinking,  too  fundamental  to  be  agreeable. 
For  it  is  well  observed  by  Archbishop 
Whately  (in  his  edition  of  Bacon's  Es¬ 
says)  that  the  proverbial  love  of  novelty 
in  mankind  extends  only  to  details ;  a  new 
sp'stera,  in  politics  or  in  science,  has  attrac¬ 
tions  only  for  the  few,  and  disturbs  the 
minds  of  the  many.  But  when  this  first 
feeling  has  passed  away,  and  we  no  longer 
shrink  from  apprehending  a  great  theory, 
subversive  of  the  assumptions  which  hav'e 
hitherto  tacitly  regulated  our  thoughts, 
we  are  carried  forward,  in  spite  of  our¬ 
selves,  by  the  magnificence  of  the  new 
prospect.  It  is  as  if  our  powers  of  vision 
were  suddenly  doubled,  or  our  perceptible 
horizon  removed  to  twice  its  lormer  dis- 
tanoe.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind,  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  these  disclosures  are 
still  in  their  infancy.  Men  assign  to  them 
an  amount  of  certainty,  and  an  extent  of 
range,  which  are  in  truth  as  yet  unwar¬ 
ranted.  And,  on  the  whole,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  best  service  M'hich 
can  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  is  to  take  the  phenomena  severally, 
and  endeavor  first  to  examine  each  by  its 
own  separate  light,  as  far  as  this  can  be 
done,  without  making  premature  efforts  at 
generalization.  W e  therefore  purpose,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  confine  ourselves 
almost  wholly  to  the  subject  of  M.  Troy- 
on’s  work — the  “Lacustrine  habitations,” 
or  Pfahlbauten  (pile-buildings)  of  Switzer¬ 
land  —  and  the  very  analogous  relics  of 
primeval  antiquity  which  have  lately  been 
discovered  in  Ireland. 

In  order,  however,  to  comprehend  the 
use  made  by  the  Swiss  antiijuaries  of  the 
discoveries  recently  effected  in  the  lakes  of 


their  country,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  acquainted  at  least  with  the  outlines  of 
the  laoors  of  learned  Europe,  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  in  the  same  general  sphere 
of  inquiry.  The  notion  that  three  distinct 
races  of  men  have  consecutively  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  before  the 
period  at  which  history,  properly  so  called, 
begins — or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
last  of  which  races  only  is  properly  “  his¬ 
torical” — originated,  we  believe,  with  the 
antiquarians  of  the  Scandinavian  penin¬ 
sula.  Professor  Woi'saae,  who  has  done 
more  than  any  other  individual  in  opening 
this  vast  field  of  intjuiry,  ascribes  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Three  Ages  of  Stone, 
Bronze,  and  Iron,  to  Staatsrath  E.  C. 
Thomsen,  (about  1843.)  Stripped  as  far 
as  possible  of  controversial  details,  the 
facts  revealed  by  the  examination  of  num¬ 
berless  places  of  sepulture,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  of  alluvial  gravels,  and 
other  deposits,  are  said  to  be  these.  First, 
that  great  part  of  the  Baltic  countries  was 
at  one  time  occupied  by  a  race  of  men 
who  did  not  know  the  use  of  metals ; 
who  were  hunters,  but  agriculturists  only 
in  some  spots  and  to  a  slight  extent ;  who 
were  of  smaller  stature  than  modem  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ;  who  buried  their  dead,  unbiimt, 
in  stone-chests ;  who  dwelt  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  (so  fiir  as  has  yet  been  discovered) 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  rivers, 
fiords,  and  fresh-water  lakes  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  North.  It  is  added  (but  this,  of 
course,  is  conjectural  onlj')  th.at  while 
these  people  probably  migrated  hither 
from  the  East,  following  the  course  of  the 
rivers  of  Russia  and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic, 
another  division  of  them  penetrated  into 
Central  Europe  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean — both  leaving  memorials 
of  themselves,  strictly  analogous  to  the 
Scandinavian,  scattered  on  their  two  lines 
of  march.  After  discussing  various  un¬ 
successful  attempts  to  connect  these  people 
of  the  “  age  of  stone”  with  existing  Euro¬ 
pean  races,*  Professor  Worsaae  suggested 
that  they  should  be  simply  termed  “  pre- 
historical,”  as  a  confession  of  ignorance — a 


*  Among  others  with  the  Greenlanders  or  Esqui¬ 
maux,  whom,  singularly  enough,  Isaac  Lapeyrere,  in 
his  strange  dissertation  on  the  Preadamit^  (pub¬ 
lished  in  1641,)  had  selected  as  a  relic  of  that  popu¬ 
lation  which  he  believed  to  have  existed  before  the 
Fall  The  greater  part  of  his  essay  is  devoted  to 
the  Biblical  argument:  but  it  contains  also  some 
curious  anticipations  of  the  antiquarian  theories 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
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Hupgcstion  which  luas  Ix'en  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  acquiesced  in. 

^condly,  that  at  some  later  period  an¬ 
other  nice  followed  who  knew  the  use  of 
metals,  but  employed  almost  exclusively  a 
compound  of  copper  and  tin,  or  “  bronze,” 
for  their  implements  of  war  and  peace. 
Tills  race,  generally  speaking,  occupied 
the  settlements  of  its  predecessors ;  but  it 
.also  .added  new  ones,  and  ventured  farther 
into  the  interior  from  the  navigable  waters 
than  the  men  of  stone  had  done.  Its  ha¬ 
bits  were  also  more  agricultural.  In  short, 
it  constituted  a  more  adv.anced  tyjx;  of 
humanity.  Almnt  its  mode  of  sepulture 
much  uiKjertainty  prevails;  Worsaae  thinks 
that  the  men  of  bronze  adopted  both 
inodes,  of  burying  and  burning  the  dead. 
When  first  the  notion  of  a  “  bronze  age” 
was  started,  there  w'ere  some  determined 
Teutons  who  broached  the  theory  that  it 
actually th.at  of  stone;  and  that 
an  advanced  German  race,  knowing  the 
use  of  met.als,  had  been  for  a  time  thrust 
from  its  seat  by  a  flood  of  little  Celts  with 
their  stone  hatchets.  Wors.oae,  however, 
had  no  doubt  that  the  age  of  bronze  came 
second  in  point  of  date.  Hut  he  was  in¬ 
clined  (see  his  Zur  Alterthumskunde  den 
y^orden,  1847)  to  imagine  that  the  men 
of  bronze  belonged  to  several  of  our  ex¬ 
isting  races — were  some  of  them  Goths, 
others  Celts,  Thracians,  and  so  forth. 
Alore  recent  inquiry  seems  to  have  thrust 
farther  b.ack  the  supposed  age  of  this  jier- 
plexing  people,  and  they  are  commonly 
set  down  as  equally  “  prc-historical”  with 
the  denizens  oi  the  Age  of  Stone. 

l.astly,  th.at  an  age  of  iron  succeeded; 
being  that  of  the  historical  races,  of  most 
of  whom  Ave  learn  something  from  the 
records  of  Rome.  W orsaae,  indeed,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Age  of  Iron  did  not  com¬ 
mence  in  Xorth-Germany  until  about  A.n. 
500,  or  after  the  Homan  period  ;  but  Ave 
believe  that  all  are  noAv  agreed  in  assign¬ 
ing  to  its  beginning  a  much  higher  anti¬ 
quity. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  first  Swedish 
discoveries ;  illustrated,  rather  than  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  AA'e  have  said  licfore,  by  similar 
discoveries  in  Ireland,  France,  Denmark, 
(where  the  “  kitchen-middings,”  masses 
of  bones  of  animals,  apparently  used  for 
footl  by  the  earliest  itihabitants,  haA'e 
formed  the  subjeet  of  es|)ecially  curious 
studies,)  and,  lastly,  in  the  lakes  of  SAvit- 
zerland ;  besides  those  nuide  in  the  ancient 
“  drift”  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  and  his 


fellow-laborers,  which,  as  thought  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  diflerent  geological  age,  must 
.alw.ays  be  separately  dealt  Avith.  Tlie 
“  pre-histoi;cai”  people  have  already  ]>as8ed 
from  the  hands  of  the  mere  archwologist 
into  those  of  the  ethnologist;  there  are 
vast  speculations  afloat,  tending  to  connect 
them  with  that  mighty,  but  someAvhat 
imaginary  “Turanian”  family  of  nations, 
of  which  Professor  Max  Mtlller  tells  us 
that  its  language  “  comprises  all  languages 
spoken  in  Asia  or  Europe  not  included 
under  the  Arian  or  Semitic  families,  Avith 
the  exception  of  the  Chinese  and  its  dia¬ 
lects.”  “  Tliis,”  the  Professor  adds  truly 
enough,  “  is  indeed  a  very  wide  range ; 
and  the  characteristic  marks  of  union,  as¬ 
certained  for  this  immense  variety  of  lan- 
gu.age8,  are  as  yet  very  vague  and  general, 
if  compared  with  the  definite  ties  of  rela¬ 
tion  AA’hich  severally  unite  the  Semitic  and 
the  Arian.”  Mr.  Kawlinson,  the  transla¬ 
tor  of  Herodotus,  tells  us,  in  commenting 
on  this  passage,  that —  " 

“  The  original  occupation  of  Asia  by  Tura¬ 
nian  races  ...  is  admitted.  The  peopling  of 
Europe  in  primeval  times,  by  tribes  having  a 
similar  form  of  speech,  which  yielded  every¬ 
where  to  the  Indo  European  races,  and  were 
either  abwbed  or  driven  into  holes  and  corners, 
is  apparent  from  the  position  of  the  Lapps, 
Finns,  Esths,  and  Basques,  whose  dialects  are 
of  the  Turanian  type.” 

And  other  speculators,  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther  on  the  same  road,  drew  the  infer¬ 
ence  which  AA’e  have  already  mentioned, 
namely,  that  these  fragments  of  an  an¬ 
cient  dispossessed  people,  especially  the 
Lapps  and  Finns,  who  are  diminutive 
in  stature,  are,  in  truth,  the  existing  re¬ 
presentatives  of  those  whose  relics  are  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  mud  of  the  SiA  isa  lakes,  and  of 
those,  far  more  ancient,  Avhose  wrought 
flints  are  dug  by  myriads  out  of  the  Suf¬ 
folk  “  crag”  and  the  tertiary  formation 
about  Abbeville.  But  with  this  slight 
glimpse  only,  we  are  determined  to  dis¬ 
miss,  for  the  present  occasion,  all  ethno¬ 
logical  speculation ;  convinced  that  it  is 
premature,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  mystery  which  surrounds 
the  origin  and  family  of  the  races  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  search  out  patiently  the  records 
which  they  have  left  us  of  their  habits  of 
life  and  their  geographical  extension. 

It  may  be  advisable  also  to  guard 
against  another  source  of  confusion,  to 
which  the  lively  imagination  of  anti- 
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qiiArinns  is  a  little  too  prone.  It  is  scarce-  ] 
ly  philosophical  to  infer  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  different  races  of  men,  merely  be¬ 
cause,  being  placed  under  similar  physical 
conditions,  they  have  adopted  similar  de¬ 
vices  and  similar  modes  of  living.  The 
fisherman  of  the  Bosphorus  raises  a 
curious  and  complicated  kind  of  wooden 
erection  on  stages,  by  means  of  piles 
driven  in  the  current  of  the  strait.  Mr. 
Layard  describes  for  us  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  island-dwellings  of  the  Afaij  Arabs 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
shows  us  that  tribes  of  similar  habits  are 
depicted  among  the  subjugated  nations  in 
the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  {yineveh  and 
Babyfon^  chap,  xxiv.)  The  negroes  on 
the  Tchadda  construct  similar  aquatic 
habitations,  described  by  Dr.  Haikie. 
The  Papuans  of  New-Guinea  dwell  in  vil¬ 
lages  built  on  wooden  platforms  in  the 
tide-rivers,  closely  and  curiously  resem¬ 
bling  the  supj|K>8ed  erections  of  the  “  La- 
custrines”  in  Switzerland.  The  American 
Indians  in  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  had  “  cities  ”  of  similar 
construction ;  whence  their  province  was 
terme«l  by  the  Spanish  conquerors,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  or  Little  Venice.  But  these  are 
analogies  only,  casting  a  curious  light  on 
the  discoveries  made  by  the  Swiss  archaeo¬ 
logists.  Similar  necessity  produces  everv- 
where  a  resort  to  the  same  methods :  people 
who,  for  purposes  of  defence  or  nourish- 
ishment,take  to  dwelling  in  the  middle  of 
the  waters,  must  live  in  many  respects 
alike ;  and  no  reasonable  antiquarian 
would  infer  from  thence  a  family  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  several  cases,  or  imagine 
that  he  had  under  his  eyes  the  relics  of 
some  primitive  and  universal  practice. 
So  with  regard  to  the  most  curious  par¬ 
allel  instance  of  all  those  cited  in  M. 
Troyon’s  book :  the  description  given  by 
Her^otus  of  certain  Paeonians  on  Lake 
Prasias,  in  Thrace.  We  quote  from  Air. 
Rawlinson’s  translation : 

“  Their  mtnner  of  living  is  the  following  : 
platforms  supported  upon  tdl  piles  stand  in  Uie 
middle  of  the  lake,  which  are  approached  from 
the  land  by  a  single  narrow  bridge.  At  the  first, 
the  piles  which  bear  up  the  platforms  were 
fixed  io  their  plaoes  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
citizens ;  but  since  that  time,  the  custom  which 
has  prevailed  abont  fixing  them  is  this.  They 
are  brought  from  a  hill  called  Orbelus,  and  every 
man  drives  in  three  for  every  wife  that  he  mar¬ 
ries.  Now  the  men  have  all  many  wives  apiece, 
and  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  live.  Each 


has  his  own  hut,  wherein  he  dwells,  upon  one 
of  the  platforms,  and  each  has  also  a  trap-door 
giving  access  to  the  lake  beneath :  and  their 
wont  is  to  tie  their  baby  children  by  the  foot 
with  a  string,  to  save  them  from  rolling  into 
the  water.  They  feed  their  horses  and  their 
other  beasts  upon  fish,  which  abound  in  the 
lake  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  man  has  only  to 
open  his  trap-door,  and  let  down  a  basket  by  a 
rope  into  the  water,  and  then  to  wait  a  very 
short  time,  when  up  he  draws  it  quite  full  of 
them.” 

We  shall  sec  presently  that  the  Father 
of  History  has  here  6ketche<l  for  us,  in  his 
graphic  way,  the  very  outlines  of  that  La¬ 
custrine  life  which  M.  Troyon  supposes  to 
have  been  led  by  his  pre-historical  fellow- 
countrymen.  But  we  can  not  infer  from 
thence  a  common  “  Turanian  ”  origin  for 
the  dwellers  on  Lake  Leman  and  Lake 
Prasias,  as  3ilr.  Kawlinson  seems  inclined 
to  do,  any  more  th.an  from  the  fact  that 
there  “  is  salmons  in  both.” 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks, 
w'e  will  j)roceed  at  once  to  consider,  by 
themselves  and  without  further  efforts  at 
gcneralizjition,  the  facts  communicated  by 
M.  Trovon. 

The  bojitmen  on  the  Swiss  lakes,  when 
navigating  close  to  the  shore,  had,  from 
time  immemorial,  observed  in  variov.s 
places,  under  the  c.alm  transpaixuit  water, 
the  hea<lH  of  numberless  wooden  stakes 
just  protruding  through  the  deposit  of 
soft  silt  which  is  generally  found  at  the 
bottom.  Here  and  there,  along  with 
these,  large  blocks  of  wood  were  visible, 
stags’  horns  of  great  size,  bones,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery.  There  still  lived  among 
them  *  a  tniditional  belief,  that  these  were 
the  remains  of  dwellings,  ot^cupied  by 
people  of  ancient  times,  who  built  on  the 
lakes  in  order  to  shelter  themselves  from 
wild  beasts.  And  yet  century  after  cen- 
I  tury  elapsed,  and  tio  one  had  the  curiosity 
to  look  closer  into  these  scattered  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  forgotten  world,  until  the  sea¬ 
son  had  ripened  for  the  final  discovery. 

But  it  so  happened  that,  in  1853  and 
1854,  a  jieriod  of  unusual  drvness  set 
in.  The  higher  mountains  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  their  usual  supplies  of  winter-snow, 
and  the  lakes,  scantily  fed  by  the  glacier 
streams,  fell  far  below  their  ordinary 
level.  In  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  the  lowest 
level  hitherto  marked  on  the  so-called 

•  On  the  tboreB  of  the  I.«ke  of  Geneva,  between 
Tvoire  and  Herniancc,  M.  Trojon  found  this  notion 
prevailing.  (P.  ISS.) 
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“  stone  of  St^fa  ”  had  been  attained  in 
1674.  In  1854,  the  water  was  a  foot 
lower.  In  a  small  bay  between  Ober 
Meilen  and  Dollikon,  the  inhabitants'*'  took 
advantage  of  the  recession  to  increase 
their  gardens,  by  building  a  wall  along 
the  new  low-water  line,  and  filling  up  the 
space  thus  acquired  with  earth  obtained 
by  dredging  the  lake.  During  this  opera¬ 
tion,  they  “  found  great  numbers  of  piles, 
of  deer-homs,  and  also  some  implements.” 
The  attention  of  Dr.  F.  Keller,  of  Zurich, 
was  called  to  the  discovery ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  investigations  (described  by 
iiim  in  three  memoirs,  presented  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Zurich  in  1854, 
1858,  and  18601  was  to  establish  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  submerged  “  lake-village”  in 
this  part  of  the  I^ake  of  Zurich.  This 
discovery  was  rapidly  followed  by  others. 
In  the  I^ke  Constance,  Geneva,  Neuf- 
chatel,  Bienne,  Moral,  Sempach,  and  in 
many  smaller  ones  (Inkwyl,  ITaflikon, 
Moosscedorf,  Luissel)  similar  sites  have 
been  traced.  They  seem,  indeed,  now 
to  multij>ly  in  the  note-liooks  of  archajolo- 
gists  with  almost  inconvenient  rapidity. 
Two  vears  ago,  twenty-six  such  village- 
sites  Iiad  already  been  traced  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel  alone  ; 
twenty-four  in  that  of  Geneva  ;  sixteen  I 
in  that  of  Constance,  and  we  can  not  tell 
how  many  more  the  zeal  of  local  inquiry, 
stimulated  by  rivalry,  may  have  since  dis¬ 
interred.  And  the  amount  of  ancient 
objects  recovered  from  their  debris  ac¬ 
quires  a  magnitude  still  more  formidable. 
Twenty-four  thousand  of  these  have  been 
niised  from  the  single  locality  of  Concise, 
in  the  lake  of  Neirfchatel.  “  We  are  still 
very  fer,”  savs  M.  Troyon,  “  from  having 
recover^  all  the  relics  imbedded  in  the 
silt  of  the  lakes  and  peat  of  tlie  valleys. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  by  this  time  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  sufficient  number  of  points 
of  remarkable  richness,  to  enable  us  to 
give,  by  their  description,  an  idea  of  that 
« ancient  population  which  had  the  habit  of 
living  on  these  waters.” 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  the  systematic 
texture  of  facts  said  to  be  established 
si‘ems  to  contradict  strangely  with  the 
slight  and  fragmentary  nature  of  the  in¬ 
dications  on  which  they  are  grounded. 
But  the  process  of  investigation  in  this, 
as  in  analogous  cases,  is  in  reality  by  safe 
deduction  from  a  multitude  of  inferences. 


*  Bee  Natural  HiMiory  lUvitw  for  January,  1862. 


in  themselves  slight,  in  conjunction  over¬ 
whelming.  Cuvier  at  first  astonished  the 
ignorant,  and  made  more  skeptics  than 
believers,  when  he  reconstructed,  extinct 
anim<als  from  single  fossil  bones.  So  did 
his  disciples,  when,  from  a  shell  or  two, 
or  the  remains  of  a  single  animal,  they 
established  the  age  of  a  mineral  deposit 
extending  over  a  province.  But  these 
things  no  longer  surprise  us  now.  The 
irresistible  force  of  induction  has  conquer¬ 
ed  unbelief.  Our  trained  eyes  have  be¬ 
come  enabled  to  see  with  comparative 
clearness  through  the  mists  of  geological 
antiquity ;  and  our  inferences,  though  very 
far  from  infallible,  are  hardly  subject  to  any 
greater  risk  of  error  than  is  incident  to  or¬ 
dinary  speculations,  founded  on  premises 
apparently  more  obvious  and  more  exten¬ 
sive.  The  very  same  process  inaugurated 
by  Cuvier  and  his  followers  in  the  science 
of  palwontology  is  now  carrying  on  in 
that  branch  of  archaeologicM  research 
which  we  have  under  our  eyes.  And 
it  is  perhaps  rather  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  inductive,  or  Baconian, 
method  of  inquiry  seems  to  have  come 
into  general  use  in  antiquarian  study  much 
later  than  in  scientific.  Antiquarian  in¬ 
vestigation,  until  within  a  very  recent 
period,  was  certainly  all  “deductive.” 
That  is,  it  w'as  the  habit  to  adhere  in  a 
general  way  to  some  ethnological  or  other 
theory,  and  then  to  search  for  evidence  to 
support  it.  “  The  inductive  philosopher,” 
says  Mr.  Buckle,  “is  naturally  cautious, 
patient,  and  somewhat  creej)ing  ;  while 
the  deductive  ]>liilosopher  is  remarkable 
for  boldness,  dexterity,  and  often  rash¬ 
ness.”'*'  Certainly,  the  latter  were  the 
commoner  characteristics  of  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  F.S.A.  of  the  last  century.  Nay, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  the  same  author, 
when  speaking  of  David  Hume : 

“  He  not  only  believed  with  perfect  justice 
that  ideas  are  more  important  than  facts,  but  he 

*  We  can  not  cite  this  name  without  adding  the 
espreflaion  of  no  traiimtory  regret.  Every  student 
of  social  history  must  feel  it  as  a  personal  loss,  that 
he  is  no  more  to  grapple  with  that  vigorous  and 
self-sustained  intellect,  to  feel  the  edge  of  that 
trenchant  style.  Whatever  judgment  posterity  may 
form  of  the  value  of  so  much  as  Mr.  Buckle  was 
permitted  to  accomplish,  we  of  the  present  day  can 
not  but  recognise  that  we  have  lost  in  him  one 
whose  originality  of  thoiwht  was  great,  but  who  was 
still  more  remarkable  mr  repr^ucing  and  mar¬ 
shaling  with  extraordinary  distinctness  a  class  of 
thoughts  very  prevalent  m  the  minds  of  this  gen¬ 
eration. 
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Buppoced  that  thej  should  hold  the  first  place  in 
the  order  of  study,  and  lhat  they  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  before  the  facts  are  ioTesligated.” 

Wc  shall  see,  by  examining  the  method 
adopted  by  our  Swiss  and  other  inquirers 
of  the  new  school,  in  “  first  collecting  the 
facts,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  ideas, 
how  much  of  new  life  can  be  imparted  in¬ 
to  what  seemed  an  almost  worn-out  study, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  truer  process. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  do  justice  to 
this  part  of  our  subject,  and  of  M.  Troyon’s 
work,  by  mere  analysis  or  extract ;  it  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  of  details.  But  a  mere  8umm.ary  will, 
at  all  events,  illustrate  our  meaning  and 
serve  as  an  index.  The  antiquarian  ob¬ 
serves  a  number  of  heads  of  piles  or  stakes 
(often  in  vast  profusion,  one  site,  it  is  said, 
has  forty  thousand)  disposed  in  some  sort 
of  arrangement,  slightly  protruding  above 
the  silt  in  the  manner  .already  described, 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore,  and  in 
shallow  water ;  say  four,  six,  or  eight  feet 
beneath  low-water  level.  These  stake- 
heads  mark  out  the  sites,  and  the  extent, 
of  villages.  Now  it  need  not  be  said  that 
stakes  of  solid  wood  under  water  last  a 
very  long  time ;  but  they  perish  at  Last. 
Those  in  question  hsive  doubtless  been 
w.asted  by  the  action  of  the  Avater  down 
to  the  point  at  which  their  further  decay 
is  .arrested  by  the  casing  of  silt.  But  the 
wood  wa.stes  more  rapidly  in  the  upper 
.and  agitated,  than  in  the  lower  and  more 
tranquil  stratum  of  water.  If,  therefore, 
the  piles  Rave  been  worn  down  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  silt,  these  are  the  most  ancient.  If 
they  still  project  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
silt,  then  the  destructive  action  of  the  low¬ 
er  stratum  of  water  has  not  yet  completed 
its  work.  These,  therefore,  are  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  comparatively  modern  “  pile- 
buildings  ages,  it  may  be,  posterior  to 
the  former.  And,  if  Ave  understand  our 
authorities  aright — but  this  is  a  point  of 
extreme  delicacy  and  importance,  on  which 
wc  do  not  feel  qu.alified  to  sj>eak  except 
“  under  reserve  ” — the  respective  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  objects  of  antiquity  found  in 
these  different  places  correspond  with  the 
indications  of  comparative  antiquity  .afford¬ 
ed  by  the  length  of  the  stakes.  In  the 
next  place:  a  double  range  of  stakes  is 
often  found  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
mass  of  stakes  to  the  shore.  This  denotes 
the  bridge  Avhich  connected  the  settlement 
Avith  the  main  land.  Scattered  on  the  silt. 
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among  the  stakes,  or  close  to  them,  lie 
fragments  of  Avooden  beams,  roughly 
squared.  These  must  have  been  part  of 
the  platform,  raised  on  the  stakes,  which 
suported  the  houses.  They  are  in  m,any 
cases  partially  charred  by  fire.  The  vil¬ 
lage  was,  therefore,  destroyed  by  fire. 
Buried  in  the  silt,  by  their  side,  are  qu.an- 
ities  of  wattles,  twisted  into  such  shapes 
as  to  form  j)art  of  a  concave  framoAvork  ; 
together  Avith  bits  of  clay  casing,  similarly 
concave.  These  were  portions  of  the  walls, 
with  their  lining,  of  the  circular  huts  AA’hich 
W’emust  conc.eivc  perched  on  the  platforms. 
Among  these  lie  lumps  of  matted  foliage 
and  moss,  huge  stags’  honis,  and  other 
miscellaneous  articles.  These  prob.ably 
formed  part  of  the  rude  furniture  of  the 
cabins.  There  are  also  trunks  of  trees, 
partially  hollow  ;  these  people,  therefore, 
used  eanoe.s.  From  the  concavity  of  the 
Avattles  and  casings  we  arrive  at  a  notion 
of  the  oi'dinary  size  of  the  cottages,  (gener¬ 
ally,  8.av8  Mr.  Troyon,  from  three  to  four 
yards  m  diameter.)  By  the  number  of 

1)ile8  AA’e  calculate  tne  size  of  the  platfoi-m. 
hitting  the  tAVO  together,  we  arrive  at  the 
probable  number  of  cottages.  Ad<ling  an 
estimate  of  the  jirobable  number  of  dwell¬ 
ers  in  every  such  cottage,  Ave  have  the 
prob.able  population. 

The  “  objects  ”  made  of  durable  mate¬ 
rials,  found  in  the  silt  among  these  ruins, 
are,  as  Ave  have  said,  almost  innumerable. 
In  many  of  the  villages  these  are  of  stone 
exclusively,  or  mixed  only  Avith  fragments 
of  AA'rought  bone  and  earthenware.  The 
stone  is  commonly  8er|)entlne  or  other 
simiLar  native  rock.  But  a  kind  of  flint  is 
also  largely  used.  This  is  not  found  near¬ 
er  than  in  France  or  Germany.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  therefore,  had  some  slight  traffic  with 
these  neighboring  jiarts.  They  comprise 
knife-blades,  arrow  and  lance-heads,  saws, 
Iminmers,  borers,  needles,  above  all,  axes 
and  hatchets  of  most  various  size  and 
shape,  .and  prep.ared  to  be  fitted  to  han¬ 
dles  by  sundry  ingenious  devices.  Now. 
where  these  alone  are  found,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is,  that  the  villages  Ijelonged  to  a  neo- 
ple  unacquainted  A\’ith  the  use  of  metals — 
that  they  are  of  what  is  now  familiarly  de¬ 
nominated  the  “  age  of  stone.”  But,  here 
and  there,  amidst  the  multitude  of  stone 
.and  bone  objects,  there  is  some  fragment 
of  an  implement  of  metal,  or  an  ornament 
of  coral  or  amber.  Ergo^  the  inhabitants 
had  some  traffic  with  distant  parts.  They, 
or  their  neighbors,  from  Avhom  they  could 
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obtain  these  things  by  exchange,  were  vis¬ 
ited  by  the  traders  of  the  Mediterranean. 

But  we  next  examine  the  remains  of  an¬ 
other  village,  in  which  these  objects  of 
metal  are  multiplied.  Weapons  and  do¬ 
mestic  implements  of  bronze  are  mingled 
with  those  of  stone.  These  are  chiefly  war¬ 
like — sword  and  hatchet-blades,  and  so, 
forth — arrows  in  less  quantity  than  in  the 
stone  villages ;  but  they  are  also,  in  great 
part,  domestic,  together  with  a  singular 
abundance  of  personal  ornaments  and  bau¬ 
ble — hair-pins,  buttons,  chains,  and  the  like. 
Therefore,  a  race  of  superior  acquirements 
to  the  former  was,  at  one  time,  established 
in  the  same  localities,  and  (as  we  shall  see) 
remained  there  long.  But  might  not  these 
have  been  only  the  descendants  of  the 
“  stone”  race,  improved  in  point  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  so  as  to  acquire  the  art  of  working  met¬ 
als  ?  The  Swiss  antiquaries  reply,  with 
confidence,  no;  and  mainly  for  the  following 
reason.  Bronze  is  a  mixed  metal,  of  cop¬ 
per  and  tin.  Had  the  natives  learnt,  and 
then  improved,  the  art  of  working  in  metal, 
their  first  essays  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  in  a  single  metal.  Implements  of 
copper  alone  have  been  in  fact  discovered 
in  some  Eastern  countries ;  but  none  such 
have  as  yet  been  found  in  Switzerland. 
Again,  tin,  one  of  the  materials  of  bronze, 
is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  metals,  and  derived 
by  the  ancients  apparently  from  one  quar¬ 
ter  alone,  the  British  Islands.  It  seems, 
therefore,  much  more  probable  that  the 
metal  should  have  reached  Switzerland,  in 
general,  in  its  composite  state,  than  that 
the  amalgamation  should  have  been  eftect- 
cd  there ;  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  art  of  amalgamation  was  at  some 
time  known  to  the  Swiss  Lacustrines,  since 
blocks  of  copper  and  tin  were  discovered 
in  one  locality  separate  from  each  other, 
and  with  traces  of  a  foundry,  (at  Thonon, 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  see  Troyon,  p. 
310.)  Again:  though  m.any  settlements 
founded  in  the  stone  era  were  also  peopled 
by  the  bronze  race,  there  are  many  others 
which  show  no  signs  of  such  occupancy, 
but  exhibit  apparent  traces  of  violent  de¬ 
struction  by  fire.  Putting  all  these  things 
togc'ther,  the  antiquaries  adopt,  as  the  most 
probable  conclusion,  that,  in  Switzerland 
at  least,  the  men  of  bronze  w^re  new¬ 
comers,  who  conquered,  and  ultimately 
exterminated,  their  feebler  predecessors. 

But  the  subsequent  age  of  bronze  was 
of  very  long  duration.  This  is  proved  by 
the  thickness  of  the  strata  of  relics,  and 


by  the  considerable  difference  of  length  in 
the  uncovered  portions  of  the  stakes  in 
different  bronze  villages  respectively.  Its 
society  perished  at  last  by  violence,  as  that 
of  the  former  age  had  done.  This  is 
shown  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
signs  of  destruction.  The  people  who 
destroyed  it  wielded  swords  and  spears  of 
iron,  as  their  relics  testify.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  was  nearly  complete,  for  out  of  sixty 
or  eighty  villages  of  which  the  existence 
in  the  bronze  age  is  hitherto  established, 
eleven  only  show  signs,  and  these  slight, 
of  having  still  been  occupied  in  the  iron 
age.  This  mysterious  bronze  nation,  in¬ 
tercalated  between  the  first  “pre-histori- 
cal”  and  the  mo<Iem  race,  seems  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  to  have  perished  absolutely.  The 
men  of  iron  were  in  all  probability  the 
Celts,  or  Helvetians,  who  were  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland  known  to  the 
Romans :  and  at  this  point  w’ritten  history 
seems,  according  to  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge,  to  dovetail  in  with  that  in¬ 
scribed  on  those  raoldcring  relics  "which 
have  now  been  tortured  by  the  logic  of 
science  into  yielding  their  strange  confes¬ 
sions. 

,  One  fact  only,  connected  with  this  inva¬ 
sion  by  the  iron  race,  is  so  curious  in  its 
general  bearing  on  history,  as  to  deserve 
mention  here.  We  have  seen  that  they 
did  not  occupy,  or  soon  aban<loned,  the 
lacustrine  dwellings.  They  were  stronger 
and  better  armed,  and  did  not  need  the 
feeble  protection  which  these  afforded  to 
their  predecessors.  They  w^ere  not  traders, 
and  had  no  habits  w’hich  wedded  them  to 
a  waterside  life.  But  men  in  later  ages 
returned  to  those  spots  of  peculiar  natural 
.advantage  which  the  primevals  had  util¬ 
ized.  The  cities  of  Zurich  and  Geneva, 
as  w’ell  as  various  smaller  towns,  rest  on 
the  sites  of  buried  lake-vilhages. 

But  the  same  process  of  induction  which 
has  led  us  to  these  general  (*)nclusions  as 
to  the  history  of  these  lacustrine  races, 
reveals  to  us  also  the  most  curious  juid 
minute  circumstances  respecting  their 
mode  of  life.  A  few  fragments  of  stone 
or  bronze,  pottery,  and  bones,  heaped  up 
confusedly  with  some  other  objects  in  a 
bed  of  silt,  serve  the  office  of  a  volume  of 
cotemporary  memoirs.  These  people, 
especially  of  the  stone  age,  were  of  smaller 
stature  than  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  This  is  proved  by  the  size  of 
their  ornaments,  and  in  particul.ar  by  the 
grasp  of  the  handles  of  their  implements. 
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They  were  a  race  of  hunters :  this  is  shown 
by  their  arrow-heads  and  lance-heads,  and, 
further,  by  the  bones  of  wild  animals — 
the  elan,  the  deer,  the  wild  boar,  and 
others  —  heaped  together  round  their 
dwellings.  But  they  were  also  pastoral; 
for  the  bones  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  more 
rarely  of  a  small  species  of  horse,  are 
found  in  close  juxtaposition  with  the 
former.  They  were  to  some  extent  agri¬ 
cultural  :  for  grains  of  wheat  and  six-row¬ 
ed  barley,  kernels  of  cultivated  fruit,  nuts, 
nay,  slices  of  small  apples  and  pears  as  if 
cut  for  preserving,  and  cakes  of  unleavened 
meal,  are  found  among  the  other  relics. 
There  are  traces,  though  less  certain,  of 
mats,  or  cordage,  of  hemp  or  flax.  All 
these  are  in  general  found  charred  by  fire: 
the  remnants  of  the  last  dinner  perhaps  of 
the  unfortunate  Lacustrines,  before  the 
men  of  bronze,  or  those  of  iron,  destroyed 
them  and  their  habitations  together. 
Few  human  bones  are  found  among  the 
relics  of  the  earlier  periods :  there  M’ere, 
therefore,  no  savage  or  murderous  rites 
practiced ;  and  such  bones  as  are  found 
may  have  belonged  to  individuals  slain  in 
the  last  assault.  But  apjiearances  are 
very  different  in  the  age  of  iron;  then 
human  sacrifice  seems  to  have  been 
abundantly  performed ;  in  one  place,  the 
skeletons  oi  four  young  women,  in  dis¬ 
torted  attitudes,  have  been  disinterred, 
along  with  fragments  of  broken  orna¬ 
ments  ;  the  victims  probably  of  some  of 
those  sanguinary  rites : 

“  — quibus  immitis  placatur  sanguine  diro 
Teutates,  horrensque  feris  altaribus  Hesus.” 

The  pre-historical  men  had  their  do¬ 
mestic  anim.als,  and  fed  their  dogs  with 
the  relics  of  their  dinner ;  for  it  is  found 
that  almost  all  the  bones  containing  mar¬ 
row  are  broken,  while  many  of  them  are 
marked  by  t^je  teeth  of  dogs.  They  pre¬ 
ferred  spring-water  to  the  flat  beverage 
of  their  own  lakes ;  for  among  their  pot¬ 
ter}’  are  found  fragments  of  vases  two  or 
three  feet  in  diameter — and  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  what  other  purpose  these 
can  have  served.  But  there  are  other 
vases  curiously  and  artistically  punched 
with  round  holes,  disposed  in  lines. 
These  could  not  have  held  any  liquid,  but 
they  probably  did  hold  curd,  from  which 
the  liquor  had  been  expressed ;  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Pfahlbauten  on  L.ake  Leman, 
like  their  successors  in  the  modem  chi- 


lets,  M'ere  therefore  skilled  in  the  confec¬ 
tion  of  laitaget.  Lastly,  however  great 
their  antiquity,  they  were  not,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  phrase,  antediluvian ;  they  belonged 
to  the  modern  era,  geologically  speaking. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  cotem- 
poraneous  with  different  animals  or  a  dif¬ 
ferent  climate  from  those  of  modem  Swit¬ 
zerland.  Their  animals  arc  all  of  races 
existing  in  that  century ;  their  vegetables, 
all  but  one  or  two,  of  which  the  water- 
chestnut  {TVapa  natans)  is  mentioned  as 
the  most  remarkable. 

What  is  established  in  these  respects 
concerning  the  habits  of  the  age  of  stone, 
seems  also  generally  true  of  that  of  bronze. 
The  men  of  that  age  had  made,  no  doubt, 
that  advance  which  the  more  powerfid  na¬ 
ture  of  the  means  at  their  di.sposal  se¬ 
cured  to  them.  Their  “  Pfahlbauten  ” 
were,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  further  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  lakes  than  those  of  the 
men  of  stone ;  showing,  either  that  they 
had  more  powerful  enemies  to  dread  from 
landwards,  or,  that  the  possession  of 
metals  enabled  them  to  cut  timber  more 
easil}',  and  use  it  more  profusely.  But 
their  general  mode  of  lire  on  the  lakes 
remained  much  the  same  with  that  of 
tlieir  prc’decessors.  It  has  been  attempt¬ 
ed,  however,  to  establish  one  difference 
between  them,  so  remarkable  as  to  re¬ 
quire  distinct  notice  —  namely,  as  to  their 
mode  of  sepulture. 

The  men  of  stone  certainly  followed  (in 
Switzerland  as  in  Scandinavia)  that  most 
primeval  of  sepulchral  usages,  which 
spread  from  the  far  East,  perhaps,  over  all 
tne  old  world  —  of  which  the  records  are 
said  to  be  found  deep  imder  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Babylon  ;  insomuch  that  the 
migrations  of  these  first  colonists  of  the 
West  m.ay  be  traced,  accordi^  to  some 
authorities,  by  their  graves.  'Hieir  dead 
were  deposited  in  “  stone-chests”  or  cells, 
constructed  generally  of  three  or  four 
large  flat  slabs,  adapted  to  contain  bodies 
doubled  up,  face  and  knees  together,  and 
the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast.  Few 
of  these  have  indeed  been  found  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  ;  but  such  as  there  are  exhibit 
these  peculiarities.  Whether  this  posture 
was  adopted,  as  some  fancy,  from  analogy 
to  that  of  the  infant  in  the  M'omb,  or 
whether  (which  seems  the  simpler  inter¬ 
pretation)  because  it  required  least  room 
and  exacted  the  smallest  amoimt  of  labor, 
it  is,  at  all  events,  characteristic  of  extreme 
antiquity,  and  still  snbsists,  like  other 
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usages  of  the  like  antiquity,  only  in  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  world,  such  as 
the  southern  extremities  of  Africa  and 
America.  Such  was  the  mode  of  sepul¬ 
ture  of  the  primitive  race.  But  how  long 
it  continuea  is  not  so  clear.  We  must 
not  be  too  systematic  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Ltdibock  says  {Natural  History  lie- 
view,  Januar)',  1802)  that  “  the  very  same 
position  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
common  in  early  British  tombs,”  which 
are,  in  comparison,  but  of  yesterday. 
And  the  Swiss  authorities  themselves  (like 
those  of  the  North)  seem  very  uncertain 
as  to  its  emplojunent  in  the  age  of  bronze. 
We  rather  infer,  from  M.  Troyon’s  book, 
(notwithstanding  some  expressions  which 
seem  contradictory,  see  p.  302,)  that  he 
believes  interment,  without  burning,  to 
have  continued  throughout  the  era  of 
bronze.  At  Sion,  and  at  Chardonne,  near 
Vevey,  instruments  of  bronze  have  been 
found  in  primitive  tombs.  But  the  bodies 
stH.*m  to  have  been  deposited  there  in  the 
natural  attitude.  The  ancient  practice  of 
bending  the  body  together  would  seem 
then  to  have  been  discontinued  at  some 
time  in  the  intermediate  age.  On  these 
questions,  however,  the  records  are  scan¬ 
ty,  and  speak  but  doubtfully.  This  much 
alone  is  certain  :  that  the  custom  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  dead,  or  “  incineration,”  as  .anti¬ 
quaries  c.all  it,  together  with  tlie  “  tumu¬ 
lus,”  or  mound  raised  over  the  ashes, 
appears  universally  to  commence  with 
the  advent  of  the  ago  of  iron,  and 
”  clearly  designates  the  establishment  of 
the  Helvetian  race  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.”  (Troyon,  p.  328.)  With  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  these  strangers  our  present  re¬ 
searches  terminate.  They  were  a  people 
considerably  advanced  both  in  the  arts 
and  in  commerce  long  before  the  Romans 
knew  them ;  how  long,  we  have  no  means 
of  judging.  At  Tiefenau,  near  Berne,  is 
the  field  of  a  great  unrecorded  battle,  in 
which  these  Helvetian  immigrants  appear 
to  have  turned  their  arms  against  each 
other.  “  Fragments  of  chariots,  a  hund¬ 
red  swords,  remnants  of  coats -of- mail, 
lance-heads,  rings,  fibuhe,  om.aments,  va¬ 
rious  utensils,  coarse  earthenware,  and 
fragments  of  glass  bracelets,  accompanied 
by  some  thirty  coins,  of  Gaul  and  Mar¬ 
seilles,  anterior  to  our  era,”  have  been  pick¬ 
ed  up  on  the  ground,  and  may  servo  as 
the  memorials  of  some  bloody  day,  when 
these  conquerors  revenged  on  each  other, 
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in  civil  conflict,  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the 
exterminated  “  men  of  bronze.” 

Of  the  religion  of  the  earliest  race  no¬ 
thing  is  known ;  some  crescent-shaped  stone 
articles  have  been  termed  amulets,  or 
“  fetiches,”  by  antiquarians,  rather  from 
not  knowing  what  else  to  call  them  than 
from  any  settled  premises.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  age  of  bronze.  For 
we  can  not  attach  much  importance  to 
M.  Troyon’s  ingenious  speculations  about 
“  menhirs,”  “  lacustrine  chapels,”  and  the 
like,  there  being  really  nothing  to  appro- 
pri.ate  these  monuments,  if  authentic  mon¬ 
uments  at  all,  to  any  age  preceding  the  Cel¬ 
tic,  (pp.  381-3.)  Nor  are  wevery  much  im- 

Eid  by  the  arguments  which  make  him 
e  that  the  primitive  mode  of  burial 
shows  that  his  pre-historical  race  “believ¬ 
ed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.”  Not 
until  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  iron  do  we 
find  substantial  traces  of  those  objects  and 
ruins  of  a  religious  character  which  con¬ 
stitute  such  marked  features,  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  Celtic  antiquity. 

And  now,  wc  think,  we  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  M.  Troyon  is  really  not  draw¬ 
ing  on  his  imagination,  but  on  a  reason¬ 
ably  sufficient  stock  of  materials,  allowing 
only  for  some  tincture  of  that  kind  of  so¬ 
ber  romance,  which  antiquaries  love,  when 
he  sketches  the  life  of  these  primitive  peo¬ 
ple  in  language  like  that  of  an  actual  ob¬ 
server  : 

“The  first  possessors  of  the  soil  (the  wild 
beasts)  had  to  retire  step  by  step  before  a  new 
population,  which  came  to  raise  upon  the  waters 
its  picturesque  groups  of  cabins,  the  smoke  from 
whose  hearths  spread  itself  in  the  air.  Fires 
lighted  on  the  l^ch,  where  the  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  were  folded,  served  to  keep  at  a  distance 
during  the  night  the  carnivorous  ones,  who  as 
yet  had  only  learnt  to  know  that  element  by  the 
electric  flashes  of  the  storm.  As  soon  as  the 
lacustrine  habitation  had  attained  some  devel¬ 
opment,  thousands  of  piles  supported  a  platform 
crowned  by  numerous  circular  huts,  with  coni¬ 
cal  roofs.  A  narrow  bridge  connected  these 
dwellings  with  the  shore;  boats,  fastened  to  the 
piles,  served  for  fi.shing  and  for  voyages  of  dis¬ 
covery.  Among  the  trophies  of  the  chase  which 
decorated  the  dwellings,  were  the  antlers  of  huge 
stags,  bear-skins,  the  manes  of  wild  boars,  and 
the  skulls  of  wild  bulls.  The  furniture  was  of 
the  most  primitive  kind.  Leaves,  dried  grass 
moss  and  straw  heaped  on  the  floor,  serv^  the 
purpose  of  beds.  On  the  hearth,  situate  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  was  placed  the  p6t  au-feu 
of  the  family.  The  earthenware  vessels  were 
grouped  in  some  comer.  The  arms  and  various 
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atensiU  hung  from  the  roof.  These  slight  hab¬ 
itations  sheltered  thousands  of  families  during  a 
number  of  centuries  ;  but  who  will  ever  tell  of 
all  the  scenes  of  joj  and  grief  which  they  have 
witnessed  I  .  .  .  . 

“And  now,  after  enumerating  the  different 
branches  of  industry  which  characterized  the 
life  of  these  lacustrine  racei,  it  may  be  not  out 
of  place  to  remark  that  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Tillage  had  also  his  pleasures  and  amusements. 
The  stone  quoits  found  in  the  lakes  resemble 
those  which  the  North-American  Indians  still 
employ  in  their  sports.  A  people  of  huntsmen 
must  have  found  pleasure  in  the  handling  of 
weapons,  and  in  rivalries  of  skill  and  dexteiity 
in  hitting  the  mark,  throwing  the  javelin,  the 
race  and  the  wrestle.  Living  on  the  lakes,  they 
must  have  frequently  made  it  an  amusement  to 
manage  the  oar,  or  to  cleave  the  waters  in  swim¬ 
ming  matches.  The  children  of  the  tribe,  like 
the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  our  lakes  at  the 
present  day,  played  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
or  plunged  into  it  from  their  platforms.  Again, 
when  we  see  how  proud  these  people  were  of 
adorning  themselves  with  rings  passed  round  all 
their  limbs,  with  long  pins,  small  chains,  pen¬ 
dents,  and  even  rattles,  it  may  be  safely  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  were  not  less  attached  to  amuse¬ 
ments  and  fetes.  The  dances  which  formed  part 
of  their  religious  rites  had  not  as.suredly  a  char¬ 
acter  exclusively  devotional ;  and  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  their  recreations  and  sports  were  such 
as  they  still  are  among  tribes  which  have  not 
got  beyond  the  extent  of  progress  attained  by 
the  ancient  Gauls.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vil¬ 
lages,  dispersed  from  the  labors  of  the  day,  re¬ 
turned  at  night  to  seek  repose  in  their  dwell¬ 
ings  ;  but,  after  their  labors,  the  breeze  of  even¬ 
ing,  in  the  soft  moonlight,  invited  them  to  as¬ 
semble  on  the  platform,  where  their  gayety  was 
not  inferior  to  that  of  a  piodern  village  eve.  . 
Tiuring  the  stormy  season,  the  dwelling,  shaken 
by  every  blast  of  wind,  afforded  at  times  but  lit¬ 
tle  security.  The  angry  waves  rolled  loudly 
under  the  frail  hut,  plunged  in  a  profound  ob¬ 
scurity  only  broken  by  the  flashes  of  lightning. 
Who  can  say  whether  the  electric  fire  did  not 
occasionally  consume  the  lacustrine  hamlet? 
and  how  can  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  an  entire  population  erdcavoring  to 
save  its  aged  and  children,  and  leaping  into  the 
waves  to  swim  to  the  shore  which  some  were 
unable  to  reach  ?  And  often  must  these  disas¬ 
trous  scenes  have  assumed  other  shapes:  the 
whistle  of  the  wind,  the  howl  of  wolves,  the 
melancholy  shriek  of  the  birds  of  night,  must 
have  excited  the  timid  imagination  of  a  credu¬ 
lous  race,  inclined  to  the  marvelous,  until  it 
found  vent  for  superstition,  innate  in  every 
heart.  Then  the  family  circle  would  draw 
closer,  and  talk  over  the  mysteries  of  the  super¬ 
natural  world.”  (Troyon,  pp.  876-80). 


'  sive  stage  on  the  ruins  of  the  others  may 
seem  a  liopeless  task  ;  it  is  at  all  events 
far  beyona  our  present  means  of  execu¬ 
tion.  One  remarkable  circumstance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  thought  by  the  Swiss  antiquaries 
to  be  established ;  that  is,  unless  subse¬ 
quent  discoveries  chance  to  upset  it,  as 
;  has  been  the  case  with  so  many  similar 
j  generalizations.  The  relics  of  the  age  of 
j  bronze,  mingled  with  that  of  stone,  are 
j  found  in  Western  Switzerhand  only  — 

!  the  lakes  of  Oeneva,  Neufchatel,  and  so 
forth.  In  Eastern  Switzerland  (Lakes  of 
Constance,  Zurich,  Moosseedorf,  <fcc.)  the 
villages  as  yet  discovered  are  all  of  the 
unmixed  period  of  stone.  And,  singularly 
enough — possibly,  imleed,  through  some 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  as  yet  unknown, 
and  not  by  mere  coincidence — the  bound¬ 
ary  between  these  tw'o  classes  of  villages 
seems  exactly  to  coincide  with  that  which 
divides  the  French  from  the  German  ]K)pu- 
lation  of  modern  Switzerland.  The  con- 
jectunal  explanation  is  this:  that  the  im- 
I  migration  of  the  men  of  bronze  took  place 
from  the  Mediterranean  up  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  and  through  the  broad  gate  of 
Lake  Leman ;  that  they  stopped  short, 
eastward,  in  tlieir  occiqiation  of  the  Alpine 
land  at  this  point;  not  in  their  conquest 
of  it,  for  the  stone  age  Pfahlbautcn  east 
of  this  line  show  the  same  signs  of  violent 
destruction  as  those  to  the  west. 

Can  w’e  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the 
family  and  origin  of  these  men  of  bronze, 
the  intermediate  race  betw’een  the  priini- 
tive  and  the  modern  ?  We  ,h:ive  at  the 
outset  of  this  article  noticed  Wors;iae’s 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  at  least,  what  he 
advanced,  with  hesitation,  in  1847,  when 
these  inquiries  were  in  their  infancy.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  among 
Swiss  antiquarians  to  term  them  Celts, 
and  thus  to  recognize  a  prior  Celtic  inva¬ 
sion  of  bronze,  and  a  posterior  Celto- 
Germanic,  or  Cymric,  or  Ilelvetian  of  iron. 
Rut  jNI.  Troyon  confesses,  as  it  seems  to 
us  with  much  reason,  that  he  is  not  sati.-- 
fied  with  this  ordinary  doctrine : 

“I  have  adopted,”  he  says,  (p.  419,)  “the 
general  denomination  of  Celts  fur  the  European 
population  of  the  age  of  bronze.  I  admit, 
nevertheless,  that  the  question  may  be  raised, 
whether  the  Celts  did  not  in  truth  arrive  in  the 
West  at  the  epoch  of  the  first  age  of  iron.’’ 


To  trace  the  historical  course  and  geo-  He  then  shows,  what  is  perfectly  true, 
graphical  bearings  of  the  revolutions  and  that  the  Celts,  at  the  earliest  period  at 
migrations  which  established  each  succes-  which  history  speaks  of  them,  were  ac- 
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r^uainted  with  the  use  of  fjold,  copper,  .and 
silver,  as  well  as  iron.  It  may  he  ad<le<l 
that  the  small  and  delicate  figures  of  this 
bron7.e  race  present  no  anahigy  to  those 
of  the  sturdv  Celtic  breed.  It  seems 
safest,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  sup- 
p<»se  both  the  first  naces  equally  “pre-his- 
toriciil,”  as  far  as  our  jiresent  knowledge 
goes. 

Following  out  his  inductive  course  of 
argument  with  singular  persistency,  M. 
Troyon  has  gone  (as  already  said)  so  far 
.as  even  to  calculate  the  number  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  who  occupied  the  L.acustrine  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  westeni  Swiss  lakes  during 
the  bronze  and  stone  periods  respectively. 
The  jirocess  by  which  he  constructs  this 
curious  fabric  of  reasoning  is  as  follows : 

“  Mcasurinp;  the  siHe  of  the  village  platform 
by  the  extent  of  S[iace  occupied  by  the  reinxins 
of  piles,  it  is  easy  to  form  an  approximative 
idea  of  the  number  of  huts  which  the  village 
might  contain.  One  of  the  lar/est,  that  at 
Merges,  is  1200  feet  long,  by  150  of  average 
breadth,  which  gives  a  surface  of  180,000 
square  feet  Deducting  half  this  surface  for  the 
room  required  for  ways  and  open  spaces ;  and 
covering  the  other  with  huts  seventeen  feet  iti 
diameter,  thickness  of  walls  inclusive,  and 
leaving  out  the  room  left  unoccupied  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  circular  form  of  the  huts ;  we 
find  that  the  settlement  at  Morges  might  count 
311  huts.  We  may  assume  without  danger  of 
exaggeration  an  average  of  f>ur  inmates  for 
each.  Population  therefore,  1244.  Assuming 
the  same  premises,  the  eight  villages  discovered 
on  the  lake  of  Neufchatel.  measuritig  respect¬ 
ively  from  8000  to  100,000  square  feet  of  sur¬ 
face,  would  contain  in  all  6000  inhabitants,  or 
an  average  of  625  to  the  village.  The  68  lacus¬ 
trine  settlements  of  Western  Switzerland  in  the 
age  of  brotize  woiiM  thus  give  a  total  of  42,500 
inhabitants.  While  for  the  prece<ling  period, 
the  lacustrine  population  scattered  from  Lake 
Leman  to  the  two  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Con¬ 
stance  would  be  of  81,876  persons.  .  .  . 

If  I  enter  into  these  details,”  (adds  M.  Troyon, 
modestly,)  “  it  is  especially  with  the  object  of 
inviting  ob.servations  which  may  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  more  complete  results.” 

He  compares  these  numbers  with  th.at  of 
the  Helvetian  emigration  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Cies.ar,  368,000  {tersons.  (I*.  403.) 

Nor  have  our  antiquaries  shrunk  from 
applying  the  stime  at  once  adventurous 
.and  logical  method  of  impiiry  to  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  much  greater  interest  —  that  of 
the  antiquity  and  duration  of  what  we 
have  termed  the  stone  and  bronze  periods 
in  Switzerland.  This  they  have  endeavor¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  geological  data.  The 


following  is  the  instance  employed  by  M. 
Trovon : 

\  Verdun — famous  half  a  century  ago 
.all  over  the  world,  on  .account  of  its  citi¬ 
zen,  Pestalozzi — is  built  iK'tween  the  site 
of  the  Homan  (and  Gaulish)  city  Kburo- 
dtinum  and  the  L.ake  of  Neufchatel.  It 
stands  on  ground  gained  from  the  lake  by 
the  alluvium  of  the  Orbe  torrent.  The 
ridge  on  which  Eburodunum  stood  is  now 
2500  feet  from  the  lake.  It  is  presumable 
th.at  it  was  .abandoned  for  the  modem 
Yverdun,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  this  alluvium.  And  it  seems, 
from  evidence  which  M.  Troyon  details, 
that  the  ridge  in  question  was  still  bathed 
by  the  lake  about  a.d.  300.  If  so,  fifteen 
centuries  have  been  required  to  raise  a 
space  2500  feet  wide  above  the  waters. 
Now  following  the  same  torrent  of  the 
Orbe  above  Eburodunum,  and  at  3000  feet 
from  that  site,  at  the  foot  of  a  kind  of 
i.sl.and  in  the  marsh  called  the  Mont  de 
C'hamblon,  we  find  rows  of  pileheads,  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  site  of  a  village  of  the  first 
period,  buried  several  feet  deep  in  the  allu¬ 
vium  of  the  valley.  Tliere  w.as,  therefore, 
once  a  lacustrine  village  3000  feet  from 
Ebnrodunum,  and  5500  feet  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  lake.  Now,  assuming,  in  the  ab.sence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  rate 
of  incre.ase  of  the  alluvium  was  the  same 
before  A.D.  300  as  it  has  been  since,  this 
gives  us  some  eighteen  centuries  more  for 
the  period  which  elajised  between  the 
abandon of  this  lacustrine  village  (on 
the  retreating  of  the  waters)  and  the  era 
of  A.D.  300  aforesaid.  In  other  words, 
the  abandonment  in  question  took  place 
thirty-three  hundred  years  ago  ;  which, 
as  it  happens,  .agrees  nearly  with  a  similar 
estimate  of  M.  Wors.ajie  in  his  Northern 
Antiquities. 

Tiiese  calcul.ations  are  no  doubt  inge¬ 
nious,  but  M.  Troyon  himself  readily  ad¬ 
mits  that  they  are  subject  to  many  ele¬ 
ments  of  uncertainty.  In  fact,  another 
observer,  M.  Morlot,  {Lefon  iV  Ouverture 
d'un  Cours  sur  la  Haute  Antiquite.,  fait 
d  VAcadhnie  de  Lausanne.,  cited  by  Mr. 
Lubbock,)  arrives  at  a  different  result  from 
the  same  process  of  calculation,  applied  in 
the  case  of  similar  lacustrine  vestiges 
found  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Tiniere,  a 
torrent  which  falls  into  the  head  of  Lake 
Leman  at  Villeneuve.  The  estimates  ol>- 
Lained  from  his  data  incline  ^1.  Morlot, 
“  on  the  whole,  to  suppose  for  the  bronze 
era  an  antiquity  of  from  three  thousand  to 
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four  thousand  years,  for  the  stone  era  of 
from  five  thousand  to  seven  thousand 
years.”* 

It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  has  yet 
transpired,  through  these  Swiss  discov¬ 
eries,  which  militates  very  seriously  with 
the  assumptions  of  those  who  are  resolved 
to  abide  by  the  limit  of  six  thousand 
years,  assigned  by  popular  theology  as 
the  duration  of  man  upon  the  earth.  But 
no  student  can  honestly  or  consistently 
embark  on  that  vast  sea  of  inquirj^  which 
modern  ethnological  speculation  is  open¬ 
ing,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  disregard  a 
doctrine  which  nret  assumes  that  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  intended  to  teach  us  chronology, 
and  then  establishes,  as  scriptural  chron- 
ology,  a  mere  series  of  traditional  and 
most  im|)erfect  deductions  from  Scrij)- 
tiire.  hatever  may  have  been  the  date 
of  the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  that 
“  Turanian,”  or  pre  -  historical  people, 
whose  existence  and  activity  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Europe  are  now  brought  to  light 
in  so  m.any  unexpected  ways,  it  is  very 
certain  that  they  must  have  been  prior 
sojourners  on  the  earth  for  some  extensive 
|>eriod  of  time.  Their  works,  performed 
M'ith  none  but  stone  implements,  are  enor¬ 
mous  ;  it  may  almost  be  said,  more  enor¬ 
mous  in  relation  to  the  power  which  they 
wielded  than  the  monuments  of  Egypt  or 
Assyria.  They  possessed  domesticated 
anim:ils ;  in  a  few  cases,  they  tilled  the 
ground.  How  many  ages  of  stationary 
or  slowly  progressive  condition  do  these 
circumstances  indicate  ?  Or,  if  we  prefer 
the  once  popular  theory  of  degenenicy, 
and  believe  that  the  inferior  races  of  man 
are  the  deteriorated  relics  of  an  ancient 
and  lost  civilization,  then  how  many  ages 
of  decline  must  have  preceded  the  state 


*  We  can  do  no  more  than  advert  in  pawing  to 
the  daring  calculalions  which  M.  Morlot  had  Jui$t 
communicated  to  tlio  Soci6t6  Vaiidoise  dts  .Sciences 
Naturelles,  {Revuf  Suuue,  April,  1862)  d.-rircd 
from  the  so-called  diluvial  deposits,  in  the  valleys 
which  open  on  the  Lake  of  ileneva.  ^  There  must 
have  b.-en  successively  a  j!r»t  glacier  epoch,  then 
a  Jirat  diluvian  epoch  without  latgc  glaciers,  then  a 
second  very  long  glacier  epoch,  then  a  sec'ond  dilu¬ 
vian  without  large  glaciers,  and  then  the  modern 
epoch.  ....  The  result  of  the  whole  inquiry 
is :  a  duration  of  a  thousand  centuries  at  least  for 
the  last  geological  epoch,  which  commenced  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  disappearance  of  the  great  glaciei  s, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  Mammoth, 
(Elej>h<i»  primigeniu*,)  and,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
the  first  appearance  of  man ;  which  duration  ended 
at  the  commencement  of  the  modern  epoch,  which 
last  has  now  continued  about  one  hundred  centuries.” 
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of  timorous  impotence,  the  diminutive 
figures  and  small  bodily  powers,  of  which 
these  remains  give  evidence  ?  And  again, 
we  have  seen  that  the  most  ancient  of 
these  lacustrine  people  were  only  cotem- 
iwrary  with  our  existing  Fauna  and  Flora. 
The  relics  of  the  “  drift-men  ”  discovered 
by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  the  valley 
of  the  Somme,  and  since  that  time  in  Suf¬ 
folk  and  elsewhere,  while  closely  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  the  early  lacustrines  in 
character,  are  aflirmed  to  be  cotemj)orary 
with  those  of  the  extinct  animals  of  the 
“Pleistocene”  geological  period.*  Nay, 
one  of  the  latest  authorities  on  this  sul)- 
ject,  Mr.  Prestwich,  (in  a  paper  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Koy.al  Society  in  March  last,)  is 
disposed  to  .assign  to  them  a  date  “  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  excavation  of  many  of  our 
great  river  valleys.”  In  the  face  of  dis¬ 
coveries  which  seem  to  stretch  farther 
and  farther  back  into  the  night  of  ages — 

“  Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread 
Seem  lengthening  as  we  go” — 

it  behoves  us  for  the  present  to  maintain 
at  least  the  attitude  of  serious  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  expectation.  And  we  can  not 
refrain  from  introducing  here  certain  very 
instructive  remarks  of  Professor  Owen, 
on  the  remains  of  a  human  individual  of 
a  singul.'ir  race,  the  “  Mincopies  ”  of  the 
Andaman  Islands.  We  quote  from  a  re¬ 
cent  numlier  of  Procetdings  of  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society : 

“  Professer  Owen  observed  that  the  bones 
were  those  of  a  man  to  all  appearance  in  the 
prime  of  life,  who  erulently  did  not  exceed  four 
feet  ten  inches  in  hight.  As  to  the  character  of 
the  bones,  he  might  say  he  never  saw  any,  in 
texture,  or  in  the  development  of  their  process¬ 
es  or  ridges,  or  in  any  of  those  characteristics 
which  indicated  the  complete  mastery  of  the 
frame  by  a  healthy  individual,  so  strongly  mark¬ 
ed  as  in  those  of  the  little  man  whose  skeleton 
he  had  received  from  Dr.  Mouatt” 

After  observing  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  detect  in  the  skull  of  the  Andamanner 
any  of  those  special  indications  which 
would  have  induced  him  to  conclude  in  fa- 


*  W e  do  but  touch  on  this  highly  interesting  part  of 
the  subject  on  the  present  occasion  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  ;  one  of  which  i»,  that  we  observe  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  intended  work  on  it  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell.  No  topic  can  be  imagined  better 
suited  for  that  inductive  genius,  and  ti  at  spirit  of 
patient  investigatiun,  which  have  placed  him  at  the 
b(.ad  of  his  own  class  of  scieutific  explorers. 
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vor  of  affinity  with  the  Malay,  Mongolian, 
Negro,  or  any  other  well-known  race  of 
men,  the  Professer  proceeded  to  make  the 
following  remarks  : 

“  Why  should  ethnologists,  when  they  come 
to  study  the  natures  of  an  insulated  group 
of  people  like  the  Andamanners,  deem  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  determine  to  what  coteniporaneous 
people  they  were  allied,  on  the  assumption  that 
they  had  been  derired  from  some  existing  and 
neighboring  land  ?  Geological  science  had  es¬ 
tablished  the  fact  of  continuous  and  progressive, 
though  extremely  slow,  mutation  of  land  and 
sea ;  and  had  taught  them  that  the  continents 
of  modern  geography  were  only  the  last  phases 
of  these  mutations.  How  long  the  human  spe¬ 
cies  had  existed,  and  how  far  they  had  been  co- 
temporaneous  with  such  mutations,  were  the 
preliminary  questions  which  presented  them¬ 
selves  io  grappling  with  the  problem  suggested 
by  a  peculiar  insular  race  like  the  Mincopies. 
Certain  it  was,  that  geologists  had  conceived 
that  the  islands  on  the  south  of  the  present 
great  continent  of  .Asia  might  be  remnants  of 
some  antecedent  very  distinct  group  of  land.  . 
In  confirmation  of  that  idea,  they  had  the  result 
of  the  geological  researches  of  Cautley,  Faulk¬ 
ner,  and  others  in  India,  which  seemed  to  show 
that  the  Himalayas  had  risen,  lifting  up  the  fos- 
•iliferous  beds  on  their  present  slopes,  within 
comparatively  recent  geological  time,  proving 
that  India  had  been  the  site  of  one  of  the  latest 
of  those  great  upheaving  forces  that  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  new  continents.  Was  it  not 
possible,  then,  that  the  Andamanners  might 
have  come  from  novchere — t*  at  is  to  say,  from 
no  actual  contiguous  and  separate  land,  but 
might  be  the  representatives  of  an  old  race,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  former  continent  that  had  almost 
disappeared  ?” 

Living,  for  the  present,  this  great  enig¬ 
ma  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  in  various 
countries,  are  eagerly  employed  in  seeking 
its  solution,  let  us  conclude  by  directing 
our  attention  from  the  o|)ening  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  long  lacustrine  history.  We 
seem  able  to  connect  our  lake-dwellers,  a 
ptirte  unth,  in  8<*holastic  language,  with 
those  races  of  men  of  which  there  is  geo¬ 
logical  record  only.  A  parte  poet,  we  can 
connect  them  by  fair  reasoning  with  times 
absolutely  recent,  .and  show  the  latest  of 
their  primeval  erections  shattered  by  mod¬ 
ern  artillery.  This  connection  is  to  be 
traced  through  tlie  history  of  the  Irish 
“crannoges,”  or  lacustrine  fortresses  on 
small  stockaded  islands ;  a  very  curious 
chapter  in  archa'ology,  and  one  which  has 
been  developed  almost  sinuiltaneouslv  with 
the  recent  discoveries  in  Switzerlam^. 

These  “  crannoges  ”  have  of  late  attract¬ 


ed  the  attention  of  several  antiquaries,  and, 
in  particular,  of  Dr.  Wilde,  J^cretary  of 
Foreign  Correspondence  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  of  Mr.  Digby  W yatt,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  architect.  They  are  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  former  gentleman,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  rf  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
(1857  :) 

“  In  most  districts  in  which  these  islands 
were  found,  several  small  lakes  are  clustered  to¬ 
gether.  They  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  ar- 
titicial  islands,  but  ehrant;  small  islets,  or  shal¬ 
lows,  of  clay  and  marl  in  these  lakes,  which 
were  probably  dry  in  summer  time,  but  sub¬ 
merged  in  winter.  These  were  enlarged  and 
fortified  by  piles  of  oaken  timber,  and  in  some 
cases  by  stone-work.  A  few  were  approached 
by  moles  or  causeways;  but  generally  speaking, 
they  were  completely  insulat^,  and  only  access¬ 
ible  by  boat ;  and  it  is  notable  that  in  almost 
every  instance  an  ancient  canoe  was  discovered 
in  connection  with  the  erannoge.  Being  thus 
insulated,  they  afford  secure  places  of  retreat 
from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  or  were  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  predatory  chiefs  or  robbers,  to  which 
might  be  conveyed  tbe  booty  of  a  marauding 
excursion,  or  the  produce  of  a  cattle  raid.  .  . 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  quantity,  age,  and  varie¬ 
ty  of  the  antiquities  discovered  in  these  'cran¬ 
noges,’  that  they  had  been  long  occupied.  We 
likewise  learn  from  their  recent  submerged  con¬ 
dition,  how  much  water  had  accumulated  on  the 
face  of  the  country  since  their  construction, 
probably  owing  to  the  great  decrease  of  forest 
timber,  and  the  increased  growth  of  bog. 
From  the  additions  made  to  the  tdght  of  the 
stockades,  ami  also  from  the  traces  of  fire  dis- 
covereil  at  different  elevations  in  the  sections 
made  of  these  island.^,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  rise  of  the  waters  commenced  during  tbe 
period  of  their  occupation.” 

Tlio  following  is  the  general  description 
of  these  “  crannoges,”  given  hy  the  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  Board  of  Works: 

"  They  are  surrounded  by  stockades  driven 
in  a  circle  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  diameter ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  inclosure  is  larger,  ami 
oval  in  shape.  The  stakes  of  these  are  gener¬ 
ally  of  oak,  mostly  of  young  tree^  from  four  to 
nine  inches  broad,  usually  in  a  single  row,  but 
sometimes  in  double,  and  in  a  few  instanees  in 
treble.  The  portions  of  these  stakes  remaining 
in  the  ground  generally  bear  the  marks  of  the 
hatchet  by  which  they  were  felled.  Several 
feet  of  these  piles  must  have  originally  project¬ 
ed  above  the  water,  and  were  probably  inter¬ 
laced  with  horizontal  branches  so  as  to  form  a 
screen  or  breastwork.  Tbe  surface  within  the 
rounded  inclosure  is  sometimes  covered  over 
with  a  layer  of  round  logs  cut  into  lengths  of 
'  fr..'m  four  to  six  feet,  over  which  was  placed 
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more  or  less  stones,  clay,  or  gravel.  In  some  I 
instances,  this  platform  is  confined  to  a  portion 
of  the  island.  Besides  these,  pieces  of  oak  fram-  ; 
ing,  with  mortises  and  cheeks  cut  in  them,  have  j 
been  found  within  the  circle  of  the  outer  work 
In  almost  every  case,  a  collection  of  flat  stones 
was  discovered  near  the  center  of  the  inclosure, 
apparently  serving  for  a  hearth ;  in  some  in¬ 
stances  two  or  three  such  hearths  were  discover¬ 
ed  at  different  points  of  the  crannoge.  .  .  . 

Considerable  quantities  of  the  bones  of  black 
cattle,  deer,  and  swine,  were  also  disc  >vered  | 
upon  or  around  the  island.”  {^Wilde't  Deterip-  I 
tire  Catalogue,  p.  224.)  | 

At  least  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  “  cran- : 
noges,”  or  rather  of  the  foundations  which  i 
mark  their  site,  have  now  been  disinterred,  j 
chiefly  in  the  small  lakes  of  the  north  of  j 
Ireland.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  they 
h.ave  only  a  slight  resembhance  to  the 
“  Pfahlbauten  ”  of  Switzerhand  in  their 
style  of  construction.  The  Swiss  lake- 
dweller  lived,  generally  speaking,  in  deeper 
waters ;  and,  instead  of  filling  these,  nused 
over  them  a  platform  on  piles.  The  na¬ 
tive  of  Ireland  chose  a  spot  in  some  shal¬ 
low  mere,  or  a  compound  of  unreclaimed 
swamp  and  water,  raised  the  site  with 
stones  or  earth,  and  surroundtal  it  with 
wattle  or  timber  fences.  And  the  Swiss 
constructions  may  be  thought  to  have 
served  primarily  the  purpose  of  habitation; 
the  Irish  that  of  refuge  or  defense.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  the  analogies  are,  on  the  whole, 
more  remarkable  th.an  the  differences.  In 
some  shallow  Swiss  waters,  indeed,  the 
villages'Seem  to  have  approximated  to  the 
“  crannoge”  in  actual  character,  of  which 
there  are  instances  at  SteinlHjrg,  in  the 
Lake  of  Hiel,  and  in  the  little  lake  of 
Inkwyl.  Some  Irish  “  cnannoges,”  on  the 
other  hand,  are  spacious  enough  for  the 
site  of  villages.  And,  like  the  Swiss 
Pfahlbauten,  they  furnish  to  the  digger 
great  quantities  of  articles,  not  w.arlike 
only,  but  including  household  implements 
and  })er8onal  ornaments.  These,  however, 
testify  to  a  somewhat  later  period  than 
the  Swiss.  Tlie  animal  remains  are  said 
to  be  all  of  domestic  kinds  ;  some  of  a  very 
fine  race  of  short-homed  oxen ;  some  hav¬ 
ing  the  mark  of  slaughtering  in  the  modern 
fashion,  by  the  blow  of  an  ax.  Stone 
weapons  and  tools,  so  common  in  the 
Swiss  lakes,  are  rare  in  Ireland.  Bronze 
is  also  rare ;  iron  and  bone  the  principal 
materials  used.  Articles  of  gold,  occ.a- 
sional  among  the  Swiss  relics  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  primitive  races,  very  common  among 


the  Scandinavi.an,  have  not  been  as  yet 
discovered  among  the  Irish. 

The  “  cnannoges  ”  are  therefore  more 
recent  than  the  “  Pfahlbauten,”  as  far  as 
existing  knowledge  enables  us  to  judge. 
But  at  whatever  period  the  use  of  them 
m.ay  have  commenced,  we  know,  .at  all 
events,  that  it  is  coeval  with  the  earliest 
historical  records  of  the  Irish  population. 
Dr.  Wilde  has  traced  a  continuous  series 
of  notices  respecting  them,  in  chronicles, 
from  the  ninth  century  after  Christ  down 
to  the  seventeenth.  The  earliest  discov¬ 
ered  .and  examined  “  crannoge”  in  iiuvlern 
times — that  of  Lagore,  near  Dunshaughlin, 
in  Meath,  of  which  the  remains  present 
“a  huge  circular  mound  of  five  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  circumference,”  whence 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  cart-loads  of 
bones  of  oxen,  horsi‘s,  .and  other  anim.als, 
together  with  “av.ast  collection  of  anti¬ 
quities,  warlike,  culinary,  ijersonal,  and 
ornament.al,  of  stone,  wo(m1,  bronze,  and 
iron,”  have  been  drawn — ha|)|)ens  to  be 
also  the  earliest  to  which  historical  allusion 
has  been  found.  In  the  old  translation  of 
the  Annals  of  Ulster,  we  are  told  that 
Cineadh,  son  of  Conairg,  “brake  down 
the  island  of  Loch  (Javan  (Lagore)  to  the 
very  bottom,”  a.i>.  848.  In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  h.ave  rejwated 
accounts  of  onslaughts  by  one  native  chief 
on  the  “  crannoge”  of  another.  The  map 
of  the  e8che.ate«i  territories,  or  “  Platt  of 
the  county  of  Monaghan,”  1591,  contains 
rough  sketches  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
petty  chiefs  of  Monaghan,  which  are  in 
all  cases  surrounded  by  water.  “The 
crannoge,”  says  Mr.  Shirley,  {Account  of 
the  Territory  or  Dominion  of  Farney,) 
“  was  the  universal  system  of  defense  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.”  Tims,  one  Thomas 
Phettijdace,  in  his  .answer  to  an  imjuiry 
from  the  (Jovermnent,  as  to  “  what  castles 
or  forts  O’Neil  hath,  and  of  what  strength 
they  be,”  states,  (May  15th,  1567:)  “In 
castles,  I  think  it  be  not  unknown  to  your 
honors,  he  trusteth  no  point  thereunto  for 
his  safety,  .as  appeareth  by  the  razing  of 
the  strongest  castles  of  his  dominion  ;  and 
that  fortification  that  he  only  dependeth 
on,  is  in  sartin  fresh-water  loghes  in  his 
country,  which  from  the  sea  there  come 
neither  ship  nor  boat  to  approach  them. 
It  is  thought  that  there,  in  the  said  forti¬ 
fied  islands,  lyeth  all  his  plate,  which  is 
much,  and  money,  prisoners,  and  gages.” 
In  the  Ulster  Inquisition  of  1605,  many 
spots  described  as  “insulaj  fortificat®,” 
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are  noticed  as  then  existing.  And,  final¬ 
ly,  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most  curious 
accounts  of  a  “  crannoge,”  as  still  subsist¬ 
ing,  and  used  for  defensive  purposes,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Great 
Kebellion.  We  quote  from  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol. 
vii.  p.  158 : 

“  Loufthinsholin  is  a  small  lake  in  the  south 
of  the  county  of  Londonderry.  It  was  so  called 
from  Inis  Ua  Fhloinn,  or  O’Lynn’s  Island,  a 
small  stockaded  island,  situate  near  its  eastern 
margin.  .  .  .  The  island  has  been  dismantled  of 
its  oak  piles,  and  is  now  reduced  to  an  unseemly 
bank,  overgrown  with  reeds  and  rushes.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  island,  the  following  notices  are 
obtained  from  Friar  Mellan's  Irish  Journal  oj 
the  Rebellion  of  1642 ; 

“  ‘  1643.  Aug.  25t.h.  Inis  O’Luin  was  gar¬ 
risoned  by  Shane  0* Hagan.  The  enemy  came 
and  called  on  them  to  surrender,  which  they 
refused  to  da  They  then  stopped  up  a  stream 
which  ran  out  of  the  lake,  and  turned  the  course 
of  another  into  it,  so  that  they  continued  to 
flood  the  island.  The  garrison  kept  watch  in 
the  island  house,  and  one  of  their  men  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while  on  watch.  How¬ 
ever,  they  refused  to  surrender  the  island  on 
any  terms.  The  enemy  at  length  departed. 

‘  1645.  March  7th.  The  people  of  O'Hagan 
burned  Inis  O'Lynn,  for  want  of  provisions, 
and  followed  the  general  eastward.’” 

And  with  their  departure  ended  this 
long  and  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Europe.an  race.  We  close  our  own 
slight  sketch  of  it  with  a  strong  impression 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  industry,  and 
the  very  ingenious  reasoning,  which  our 
guiiles  h.ave  expended  in  its  investigation, 
they  have  as  yet  done  little  more  than  ex¬ 
cite,  instead  of  satisfying  curiosity.  The 
field  has  been  scarcely  opened.  Already 
indications  are  mentioned,  by  ]\I.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Keller,  of  discoveries  in  the  Italian 


lakes  of  the  same  kind  with  those  made 
in  the  Swiss.*  The  waters  of  France  and 
other  countries,  in  particular  the  Loire, 
Rhone,  and  Garonne,  w’hose  courses  were 
pointed  out  by  M.  Worsaae  long  ago  as 
probable  lines  of  migration  of  the  primeval 
races — have  yet  to  be  thoroughly  interro¬ 
gated,  and  made  to  discover  their  secrets. 
The  many  caverns  and  recesses  of  the 
earth,  used  for  similar  purposes  of  security, 
have,  as  yet,  been  only  very  partially  made 
to  give  up  their  deposits.  And,  w’ithout 
prejudging  the  results  of  future  inquiry,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  conjectured  that  the  far¬ 
ther  it  is  carried,  the  more  probable  it  is 
that  the  sharp  and  definite  generalizations 
hitherto  made  will  be  somewhat  invalidat¬ 
ed.  Such  is,  at  least,  the  ordinary  course 
of  scientific  inquiry.  We  are  all  aware 
how  that  rigidly  marked  order  of  super¬ 
position,  in  the  strata  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  which  early  geologists  erected  almost 
into  a  creed,  has  melted  away  before  closer 
investigation  into  a  series  of  transitions 
from  one  to  another.  In  the  same  manner, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  believe  that  our 
ages  of  bronze,  stone,  and  iron  will  pre¬ 
serve  that  clearness  of  difference  which  M. 
Troy  on  and  his  fellow-laborers  seek  to  es¬ 
tablish,  when  a  more  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  analogous  phenomena  has  been 
achieved.  Rut,  whatever  modification 
may  thus  be  introduced  into  the  conclu¬ 
sions  now  suggested,  the  world  will  remain 
not  the  less  indebted  to  those  recent  in¬ 
inquirers,  whose  labors  have  opened  a  large 
and  deeply  interesting  field  of  inquiry  in 
its  early  history. 

•  We  are  told  that  piles  verj  siinilsr  to  those  of 
the  Swis4  lakes  were  discovered  in  draining  a  mere 
at  Wretharo,  in  Norfolk,  some  years  ago,  together 
with  deer’s  horns.  Unluckily  attention  had  not  at 
that  time  been  called  to  the  subject. 
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We  propose  to  concentrate  our  re- 1 
marks  upon  two  topics  of  Mary’s  reign — 
the  marriage  of  the  Queen,  and  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Martyrs.  On  the  first  of  these 
subjects  some  curious  facts  are  recorded 
in  these  volumes.  The  exalted  character 
which  h.as  lately  been  claimed  for  the 
Queen  ill  accords  with  her  behavior  in 
the  matter  of  her  marriage.  There  were 
many  reasons  which  might  serve  to  re¬ 
commend  .an  alliance  wath  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  relationship  of  her  mother 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  support  which  he  had  afforded  to 
her  in  her  trials,  naturally  inclined  her  to 
such  a  union.  The  fidelity  of  his  race  to 
the  Romish  faith  had  been  fully  tested. 
The  influence  of  the  Spaniards  on  the 
Continent  was  without  its  equ.al.  The 
ties  of  kindred  and  the  promptings  of  am¬ 
bition  equally  disposed  her  to  listen  to 
the  silver-tongued  Ren.ard.  Yet  nothing 
can  excuse  the  childish  we.akne8s  she  dis¬ 
played  on  the  occasion.  She  was  no  lon¬ 
ger  young,  being  in  her  thirty-seventh 
year ;  but  no  maiden  of  sixteen,  w’hose 
experience  of  life  had  been  gathered  from 
romantic  fictions,  could  have  thought  or 
expressed  herself  more  foolishly.  She 
never  tired  of  conversing  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  envoy  on  this  topic.  She  greedily 
drank  in  the  praises  which  described  the 
bridegroom  as  an  angel  rather  than  a 
man.  She  yearned  for  his  coming  with 
hysterical  longing,  and  hastened  on  the 
needful  preliminaries,  lest  the  season  of 
Lent  should  cause  a  postponement  of  her 
happiness.  And  when  the  cold  and 
haughty  spouse  at  length  arrived,  she 
saw  in  him  all  the  excellencies  which  her 
fancy  had  portrayed,  and  flung  herself 
upon  him  with  a  warmth  which  he  neither 
comprehended  nor  returned. 

^  “  For  a  few  months  she  created  for  herself  an 

atmosphere  of  unreality.  She  saw  in  Philip  the 
ideal  of  her  imaeinaiion,  and  in  Philip's  feelings 
the  reflection  of  her  own ;  but  the  dream  passed 

*  Concluded  from  page  60. 


away — her  love  for  her  husband  remained ;  hut 
remained  only  to  be  a  torture  to  her.  With  a 
broken  spirit  and  bewildered  understanding, 
she  turned  to  heaven  for  comfort ;  and  instead 
of  heaven,  she  saw  only  the  false  roof  of  her 
creed  painted  to  imitate  and  shut  out  the  sky.” 
— Vol.  vi.  p.  238. 

But  this  first  disappointment  of  so 
many  cherished  hopes  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  yet  more  signal  vexation.  The  sense 
of  the  wrongs  which  Anna  BoUn’n  had 
inflicted  upon  her  mother  roused  5lary  to 
regard  Elizabeth  with  the  deepest  aver¬ 
sion.  Every  effort  had  been  made  to  in¬ 
flame  this  enmity.  Gardiner  and  Ren.ard 
constantly  whispered  in  Mary’s  ear  th.at 
her  sister  Avas  an  enemy  to  her  creed,  and 
a  traitor  to  her  government.  Wyatt’s 
abortive  conspiracy  w’as  made  a  handle 
for  the  persecution  of  the  Princess;  and 
it  was  hoped  that  evidence  might  be 
elicited  which  should  bring  her  to  the 
scaffold.  There  was  no  sorer  subject 
with  M.ary  than  the  thought  that  her  hat¬ 
ed  and  popular  rival  Avould  succeed  her 
on  the  throne.  But  the  hour  of  the 
Queen’s  triumph  had  arrived.  She  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  was  pregnant.  Pole, 
the  legate  at  his  reception,  had  greeted 
her  Majesty  in  the  words  of  the  salutation 
to  the  Virgin.  Scarcelv  had  he  retired  to 
his  apartments,  when  lie  M  as  summoned 
by  a  message  from  the  Queen.  Ilis  words 
had  been  already  answered  :  “  The  babe 
h.ad  leapt  in  her  womb.”  All  London  M’as 
to  ring  with  joyful  acclamations,  all 
churches  with  Tt  beums,  all  puljiits  M’ith 
the  testimony  of  heaven  to  the  truth  of 
the  good  new'B. 

At  length  the  Queen’s  time  had  come, 
and  she  withdrew  to  Hampton  CViurt  for 
quiet.  Every  thing  M’as  in  readiness  to 
welcome  the  roy^  heir.  Writs  (M-hich 
may  l>e  still  read  in  abundance  in  the 
State  Paper  Office)  were  draM’n  out,  in¬ 
forming  the  ambassadors  and  others  of 
the  event.  Church-bells  M'ere  rung,  sa¬ 
lutes  fired,  bonfires  ready  piled,  and  ta¬ 
bles  re.ady  laid  ;  but  all  passed  off  without 
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result.  Still  the  Queen  was  confident. 
Long  processions  wound  through  the 
streets,  from  the  City  to  the  Parks ; 
Cheapside  was  lighted  up  at  midnight  as 
the  host  was  borne  along  in  the  glare  of 
five  hundred  torches.  Scoffers  were 
whipped ;  Protestants  burned.  True  Ca¬ 
tholics  prayed.  The  Queen  vowed  the 
restoration  of  church  lands,  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  ruined  abbeys.  In  vain  :  a  more 
frightful,  a  more  heart-sickening  disap¬ 
pointment  could  hardly  be  conceived.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  the  mother  of  an  heir, 
Mary  was  stricken  with  a  mortal  malady. 
None  dared  to  tell  her  the  worst;  and 
she  realized,  in  part,  her  true  condition  j 
only  to  impure  for  what  fault  in  herself  1 
God  delayed  the  fulfillment  of  her  hopes,  j 
Hitherto  the  heretics  had  been  smitten  ! 
here  and  there ;  they  should  now  be  ex-  j 
terminated,  root  and  branch,  and  then  her 
desire  should  be  gratified.  “  She  could  j 
not  be  safely  and  happily  delivered,  nor 
could  any  thing  succeed  pros])erously  with 
her,  unless  all  the  heretics  in  prison  were 
burned  to  a  man.” 

Long  before  the  Queen  had  arrived  at 
this  conviction,  the  funeral  pyres  had  been 
lighted  throughout  the  land,  and  men 
had  beheld  with  astonished  eyes  the  very 
best  of  the  Reformers  selected  as  victims.  ' 
Under  varied  j)retenses  the  leading  teach- ! 
ers  were  arraigned  shortly  after  IMary’s  : 
accession.  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  ac-  j 
cused  of  treason.  Hooper  had  received 
his  bishopric  only  “  during  good  behav¬ 
ior.”  Of  the  rest,  some  were  married.  I 
Others  were  merely  suspectetl  of  heretical  I 

1>ravity.  Gardiner  and  Bonner  would  j 
i.ave  been  glad  to  make  short  work  with  | 
them ;  but  they  lacked  the  power  to  deal  j 
with  them  as  they  de8ire<l.  A  special  ' 
bill,  intended  to  facilitate  the  burning  of  | 
heretics,  was  brought  before  Parliament  j 
in  May,  1554.  It  was  stoutly  opposed  by  i 
Paget,  whose  tolerant  spirit  was  much  in  j 
.advance  of  many  of  his  peers,  and  the  dis- 1 
solution  of  Parliament  checked  its  career 
for  a  time.  But,  in  the  Decemlier  of  the 
same  year,  the  persecuting  statutes  ag.ainst 
the  l^)llards  were  revive<l ;  and,  at  the  | 
same  time,  the  bishops’  courts  recovered 
the  privilege  of  arbitrary  arrest  and  dis¬ 
cretionary  punishment. 

All  the  sympathy  of  Mr.  Froude  for 
manly  character,  for  the  exmrage  which 
will  «!arc  and  endure  any  thing  rather  than 
violate  its  conscience,  for  the  grand  spec¬ 
tacle  exhibited  by  men  who  witnessed  a 


good  confession  and  glorified  God  in  the 
fires,  is  awakened  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
martyrs.  We  wonder  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  deaths  of  these  men  has  not  cor¬ 
rected  his  estimate  of  their  conduct  under 
Edward  VI.  He  remarks,  indeed,  that 
Hooper  “had  shown  by  his  conduct  in  his 
diocese  that  in  one  instance,  at  least,  doo 
trin.al  fanaticism  w.as  compatible  with  the 
loftiest  excellence.”  Perhaps  any  one, 
whose  prejudices  h.ad  been  less  inveterate, 
would  have  paused  to  inquire  whether  that 
were  rightly  termed  doctrinal /a?iaticismy 
which  was  thus  associated  with,  and  con¬ 
duced  to,  so  glorious  a  result. 

In  considering  the  general  history  of 
the  persecutions,  we  obser\-e  that  it  is 
without  a  single  redeeming  feature.  There 
is  no  instance  recorded  of  pity  or  tender- 
ness  of  feeling  displayed  by  the  prime 
actors  in  these  ruthless  and  bloody  mur¬ 
ders.  Every  aggravation  which  malice 
could  suggest,  or  contumely  M'ould  confer, 
was  added  to  the  bitterness  of  death. 
The  blamelessness  of  Hooper’s  life,  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  Queen,  were  not 

I  permitted  even  to  mitigate  the  rigors  of 
us  prison.  Nor  were  the  most  savage 
acts  of  cruelty,  committed  by  their  ignor¬ 
ant  and  brutal  jailers,  without  the  direct 
authority  of  those  in  the  highest  station. 
Gardiner  ordered  Hooper  to  be  confined  in 
one  of  the  common  prisoners’  uards ; 
where,  with  a  wicked  man  and  a  wicked 
woman  as  his  companions,  with  a  bed  of 
stra>^  and  a  rotten  counterpane,  the  prison- 
sink  on  one  side  of  his  cell,  and  Fleet 
ditch  on  the  other,  he  waited  till  it  would 
please  Parliament  to  permit  him  to  be 
murdered.  Gardiner  refused,  with  a 
coarse  taunt,  the  last  request  of  Rogers, 
that  he  might  take  leave  of  wife  and 
children  ere  he  died.  The  name  of  Bon¬ 
ner  has  been  handed  down  to  detestation 
for  his  sanguinary  cruelty;  but  his  col¬ 
league  of  Winchester  seems  to  deserve  no 
better  reputation.  And  the  Popish  pre¬ 
late,  so  merciless  to  every  form  of  heresy, 
could  not  examine  any  prisoner  without 
oaths  which  make  us  shudder  as  we  read 
them. 

The  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
chief  men  is  so  well  known,  that  we  do 
not  deem  it  needful  to  transfer  it  to  our 
pages.  We,  most  of  us,  have  learned  in 
early  childhood  how  Rogers,  and  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  Hooper,  went  to  the  stake  as  to 
their  bridal.  We  know  how  Latimer  and 
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Ridley,  cheering  one  another  in  that  final 
hour,  played  the  man,  and  lighted  such  a 
candle  in  England,  as  by  the  grace  of  God 
has  not  yet  been  extinguished.  We  know 
the  story  of  Cranmer’s  recantation,  (told 
at  full  length  by  Mr.  Froude,  who  indorses 
gome  rather  questionable  statements,)  of  i 
his  subsequent  repentance — his  own  stern  j 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  hand  which  | 
signed  the  falsehood,  .and  his  soul  wafted 
to  heaven  in  the  flames.  All  these  are 
narrate*!  with  much  force  by  Mr.  Froude, 
and  will  be  read  again  with  an  undying 
interest. 

The  story  of  Willi.am  Hunter  presents 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
W'hich  the  persecution  aflected  the  middle 
class  of  the  people.  Hunter,  a  young 
apprentice,  refused  to  attend  m.ass  when  it 
was  reestablished,  and  was  then  sent  by 
his  master  to  Brentwood,  in  Essex,  to 
keep  him  out  of  trouble.  One  day  a 
priest  entered  Brentwood  church,  and 
found  Hunter  reading  the  Bible  there. 
“  Could  be  explain  the  Scriptures  ?”  asked 
the  priest.  Hunter  answered,  “that  he 
read  it  for  his  comfort ;  he  did  not  take  on 
himself  to  expound.  The  Bible  taught 
him  how  to  liv'e,  .and  how  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong.”  The  priest  replied 
that  the  boy  was  a  heretic,  and  should 
broil  for  it.  Hunter’s  friends  urged  him 
to  fly ;  but  a  Catholic  magistrate  reqjiired 
his  father  to  produce  him,  on  peril  of  being 
arrested  in  his  ste.ad.  The  had  returned 
and  surrendered,  although  his  father  oflered 
to  suffer  in  his  room.  He  was  cast  into 
prison,  and,  after  every  effort  had  l)een 
made  to  induce  him  to  recant,  he  was 
condemned  to  suffer  at  his  native  village. 

In  this  c.ase  Bonner  seems  to  have  been 
really  anxious  to  save  his  prisoner.  “  If 
thou  wilt  recant,”  he  said  to  him,  “I  will 
make  thee  a  freeman  in  the  city,  and  give 
thee  forty  pounds  in  money  to  set  up  thy 
occupation  wnthal;  or  I  will  make  thee  stew¬ 
ard  of  mine  house,  and  set  thee  in  office,  for 
I  like  thee  well.”  Hunter  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness ;  but  it  could  not  be  ;  he  must 
stand  to  the  truth.  The  interval  before 
his  death  was  spent  with  his  friends  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Swan  Inn.  Father  and 
mother  encouraged  him  in  his  resolution. 
“  Mother,”  said  the  boy,  “  for  my  little 
pain  which  I  shall  suffer,  which  is  but  a 
short  braid,  Christ  hath  promised  me  a 
crown  of  joy.”  As  he  marched  to  the 
stake,  his  father  was  at  the  roadside. 
“God  be  with  thee,  son  William,”  the  old 


man  said.  “  God  be  with  thee,  good 
father,  and  be  of  good  comfort,”  was  the 
reply.  We  are  told,  that  when  he  begged 
those  present  to  pray  for  him,  the  magis¬ 
trate  who  had  committed  him  replied, 
“  Pray  for  thee!  I  will  no  more  pray  for 
thee  than  I  will  for  a  dog!”  “  Son  of  God, 
then  shine  on  me,”  Hunter  exclaimed ; 
and  as  he  sj)oke,  the  sun  burst  through 
the  clouds,  .and  shone  in  glory  on  his  fiice. 

These  examples  entirely  failed  to  effect 
their  object,  if  it  were  hoped  that  they 
would  serve  to  intimidate  the  Protest.ants. 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  n.ation  was  arous¬ 
ed  against  such  cruelty,  and  testified  its 
sympathy  with  those  who  suflered.  One 
lad,  whom  Bonner  threatened,  walked  up 
to  a  buming  candle,  and  held  his  hand, 
without  flinching,  in  the  flame.  As  Law¬ 
rence  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  fagots  at 
Colchester,  the  little  children  c.ame  about 
him,  and  cried,  “  Lord,  strengthen  thy 
servant,  and  keep  thy  ])romi8e !”  Hun¬ 
ter’s  last  words  were,  “  I  am  not  afraid. 
Lord,  receive  my  spirit.”  Cardmaker, 
who  had  retracted,  stung  to  the  quick  by 
his  own  shame,  recovered  his  courage, 
and  marched  firmly  to  the  stake,  amidst 
the  triumphant  shouts  of,  “  God  be  prais¬ 
ed.  The  Lord  strengthen  thee,  Cardmak¬ 
er  !” 

“  Every  martyr’s  trial  was  a  battle ;  every 
constant  death  was  a  defeat  of  the  common  en¬ 
emy  ;  and  the  instinctive  consciousness  that 
truth  was  assisting  itself  in  suffering,  converted 
the  natural  emotion  of  horror  into  admiring 
pride.” — Page  854. 

“  But  martyrdom  was  often  but  a  relief  from 
more  barbarous  atrocities.  In  the  sad  winter 
months,  the  poor  men  and  women,  who,  un¬ 
tried  and  unc-ondemned,  were  crowded  into  tho 
bishops’  prisons,  experienced  such  miseries  as 
the  very  dogs  could  hardly  .suffer  and  survive. 
They  were  beaten,  they  were  starved,  tr>ey  were 
flung  into  dark,  fetid  dens,  where  rotting  straw 
was  their  bed,  their  feet  were  fettered  in  the 
stocks,  and  their  clothes  were  their  only  cov¬ 
ering;  while  the  wretches  who  died  in  their 
misery  were  flung  out  into  the  fields  where 
none  might  bury  them. 

“Lollards’  Tower  and  Bonner’s  coal-house 
were  the  chief  scenes  of  barbarity ;  yet  there 
were  times  when  even  Bonner  loath^  his  work. 
He  complained  that  he  was  troubled  with  mat¬ 
ters  that  were  none  of  his;  the  bishops  in 
other  parts  of  England  thrust  upon  his  hands 
offenders  whom  they  durst  not  pardon,  and 
would  not  themselves  put  to  death  ;  and  being  in 
London,  he  was  under  the  eyes  of  the  court, 
and  could  not  himself  evade  the  work.  Against 
Bonner,  however,  the  world’s  voice  rose  the 
loudest.  His  brutality  was  notorious  and  un- 
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questionable,  and  a  published  letter  was  address¬ 
ed  to  him  by  a  Isdv,  in  which  he  was  called  ‘  the 
common  cut-throat  and  general  slaughter-slave 
to  all  the  bishops  in  England.’  ‘  I  am  credi 
bly  informed,’  said  this  person  to  him,  ‘that 
your  lordship  doth  believe,  and  hath  in  secret 
said,  that  there  is  no  hell.  The  very  Papists 
themselves  begin  now  to  abhor  your  bloodthirst¬ 
iness,  and  speak  shame  of  your  tyranny.  Every 
child  can  call  you  by  name,  and  say.  Bloody 
Bonner  is  Bishoo  of  London !  and  every  man 
hath  it  as  perfect  upon  his  fingers’  ends  as  his 
paternoster,  how  many  you  for  your  part  have 
burned  with  fire  and  famished  in  prison  these 
three  quarters  of  a  year.  Though  your  Lord- 
ship  believe  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  neither  God 
nor  devil,  you  were  b&st  to  surcease  from  this 
cruel  burning  and  murdering.  Say  not  but  a 
wom.an  gave  you  warning.  As  for  the  obtain¬ 
ing  your  Popish  purpose  in  suppressing  of  the 
truth,  I  put  you  out  of  d<>ubt,  you  shall  not  ob¬ 
tain  it  so  ^ong  as  you  go  this  way  to  work  as 
you  do.  You  have  lost  the  hearts  of  twenty 
thousand  that  w’ere  rank  Papists  within  this 
twelve  months.’  ” — Vol.  vi.  pp.  389-91. 

liut  as  the  months  rolled  by,  the  perse¬ 
cution  only  increased  in  its  severity. 
Every  fre.sh  cause  of  alarm  to  the  court, 
or  of  disappointment  to  the  government, 
was  held  to  be  a  reason  for  renewed  cruel¬ 
ties.  The  continued  failure  of  an  heir,  the 
disaffection  of  the  Papal  court  to  the  roy¬ 
al  houses  of  Austria  and  England,  the  hos¬ 
tilities  of  France,  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  the  last  of  our  possessions  on  the 
Euro|H*an  continent,  the  various  conspira¬ 
cies  which  were  contrived  in  England 
against  a  rule  which  was  becoming  daily 
more  intolerable — each  and  all  of  these  did 
but  furnish  an  occasion  for  fresh  holo¬ 
causts,  by  which  the  wrath  of  God  and 
man  might  be  ajipt'ased.  The  early  apol¬ 
ogists  infonn  us  that  under  the  heathen 
emperors  the  universal  cry  in  ever^  evil 
liour  was,  “  Persecute  the  Christians.” 
The  counselors  of  Mary,  and  the  Queen 
herself,  ha<l  but  one  remedy  for  all  misfor¬ 
tunes — the  burning  of  the  heretics. 

In  1556,  the  general  suffering  seemed 
likely  to  be  aggravated  by  famine.  The 
harvest  of  the  preceding  year  had  failed, 
and  prices  were  daily  rising.  Tlie  anxie¬ 
ties  thus  occasioned  were  enhanced  by  the 
Dudley  conspiracy,  and  the  persecutions 
“degenerated,”  to  use  Mr.  Froude’s  ex¬ 
pression, 

“  into  wholesale  atrocity.  On  the  twenty-third 
cf  April,  six  men  were  burnt  at  Smitbfiild  ;  on 
the  twenty-eighth,  six  more  were  burnt  at  Col¬ 
chester  ;  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  an  old  lame  man 


and  a  blind  man  were  burnt  at  Sfratford-lo  Bow. 
In  the  same  month  three  women  suffvred  at 
SmithUeld,  and  a  blind  boy  was  burnt  at  Glou¬ 
cester.  In  Guernsey,  a  mother  and  her  two 
daughters  were  brought  to  the  stake.  One  of 
the  latter,  a  married  woman  with  child,  was  de¬ 
livered  in  the  midst  of  her  torments,  and  toe  in¬ 
fant  just  rescued  was  tossed  back  into  the  fiames. 
Reason,  humanity,  even  common  prudence, 
were  cast  to  the  winds.  On  the  twenty  seventh 
of  June,  thirteen  unfortunates,  eleven  men  and 
two  women,  were  destroyed  together  at  Strat- 
ford-le-Bow,  in  the  presence  of  twenty  thousand 
people.  A  schoolmaster  in  Norfolk  read  in  full 
an  infiammatory  proclamation  in  a  church.  He 
and  three  others  were  instantly  hanged.  Fe¬ 
rocity  in  the  government  and  lawlessness  in  the 
people  went  hand  in  hand.  Along  the  river 
stood  rows  of  gibbets  with  bodies  of  pirates 
swinging  from  them  in  ttie  wind.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn,  sixty  men  were  sente'  ced  to  be  hanged 
together,  for  what  crime  is  unknown,  at  Oxford ; 
and,  as  a  symbol  at  head-quarters  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  administration,  four  corpses  of  thieves 
hung  as  a  spectacle  of  terror  before  the  very 
gates  of  St.  James’s  palace. 

“  On  the  twentieth  of  August,  twenty -three 
men  and  women  were  brought  to  London  from 
C  Ichester,  tied  in  a  string  with  ropes,  to  fUr- 
nish  another  holocaust.  A  thousand  people 
cheered  them  through  the  streets  as  they  en¬ 
tered  the  city  ;  and  the  symptoms  of  disorder 
were  so  significant  and  threatening,  that  Bon¬ 
ner  wrote  to  Pole  fur  instructions  how  he  should 
proceed.  The  Government  was  alarmed;  ‘the 
council,  not  without  good  consideration,’  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  go  on  with 
the  executions  ;  and  Pole,  checking  Bonner’s 
zeal,  allowed  the  prisoners  to  escape  for  a  time, 
under  an  easy  form  of  submission  which  they 
could  conscientiously  take.  They  were  dis¬ 
missed  to  their  homes,  only,  however,  for  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  to  be  slaughtered  afterward  under 
fresh  pretexts  in  detail ;  and  Pole  took  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  reprimanding  the  citizens  of  London  for 
their  unnatural  sympathy  with  God's  enemies. 
That  he  had  no  objrction  to  these  large  massa¬ 
cres,  when  they  could  be  matured  safely,  he 
sh'iwcd  himself  in  the  following  year,  when 
fourteen  heretics  of  both  sexes  were  burnt  in 
two  days  at  Canterbury  and  Maidstone.” — Page 
447. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  last 
of  the  noble  band  of  martyrs  who  gave 
their  solemn  and  iinllinching  testimony 
during  the  reign  of  Mary.  “  Early  in  the 
morning  of  May-day,  in  1558,  a  company 
of  men  and  women,  about  forty  in  num¬ 
ber,  assembled  secretly  in  a  back  close  in 
a  field  by  the  town  of  Islington,”  then  far 
aw.ay  from  London.  They  were  engaged 
in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  in  prayer, 
when  the  constable  of  Islington  came  upon 
the  little  flock  of  worshipers,  and  some 
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twenty -seven  were  arrested.  Twenty- 
two  of  them  were  forthwith  committed 
to  Newgate,  and  as  they  lay  there  for 
some  weeks  unnoticed,  two  of  their  num¬ 
ber  died  in  prison  on  the  fourteenth  of 
June  ;  seven  of  them  were  brought  before 
Bonner,  were  condemned  to  the  flames, 
and  were  all  burnt  in  Smithfield  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June;  six  more  were 
then  selected  for  prosecution,  and,  pend¬ 
ing  the  pronunciation  of  their  sentence 
on  the  eleventh  of  July,  were  confined  in 
Bonner’s  coal-house,  and  subsequently  at 
his  palace  at  Fulham.  Whilst  they  M'ere 
there,  Bonner  had  occasion  to  write  to 
Cardin.al  Pole  upon  some  other  business, 
and  in  his  letter  he  thus  makes  allusion  to 
his  prisoners : 

“  Further,  may  it  please  your  Grace,  con¬ 
cerning  these  obstinate  heretics  that  do  remain 
in  my  house,  pestering  the  same  and  doing 
much  hurt  many  ways,  some  order  may  be 
taken  with  them,  and  in  mine  opinion,  as  I 
showed  your  Grace  and  my  Lord  Chancclor,  it 
should  do  well  to  have  them  burnt  in  Hammer¬ 
smith,  a  mile  from  my  house  hence.  For  then 
can  I  give  sentence  against  them  here  in  the 
parish  church,  very  quietly  and  without  tumult, 
and  having  the  sheriff  present,  as  I  can  have 
him,  he,  without  business  or  stir,  can  put  them 
to  execution  in  the  said  place,  where  otherwise 
the  thing  will  need  a  day  in  St  Paul's,  with 
more  cumbrance  than  now  it  needeth.  And  so 
most  humbly  I  take  my  leave  of  your  Grace, 
beseeching  the  same  that  I  may  he  advertised 
with  speed  of  your  pleasure.  Scribbled  in  haste, 
etc.” 

This  letter,  which  is  not  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Froude,  was  first  published  by  Mr. 
Brace  in  the  Athenceum^  about  six  years 
ago ;  and  we  CAn  not  refrain  from  adding 
some  of  the  admirable  comments  from 
Mr.  Brace’s  pen  upon  so  monstrous  a  pro¬ 
duction  : 

“  We  have  here,”  he  writes,  “  an  apt  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  dyer's  hand  taking  the  very  color 
in  which  it  works.  The  long  course  of  the 
hideous  persecution,  which  had  now  lasted  for 
three  years,  had  brought  the  actors  in  that  ter¬ 
rible  iniquity  to  think  lightly  of  the  lives  which 
they  sacrificed.  Bonner  writes,  ‘scribbles  in 
haste,*  upon  the  subject  with  a  listless  care¬ 
lessness  which  indicates  the  most  supreme  in¬ 
difference.  The  consignment  of  half  a  dozen 
human  beings  to  the  most  frightful  torture,  was 
a  *  thing  ’  merely  to  be  got  over  with  as  little 
fuss  as  possible.  It  was  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  ‘a  day  in  St.  Paul’s.’  A  man  of  really  kindly 
feeling  would  have  avoided  the  neighborhood  of 
such  a  scene  horror-struck ;  Bonner  endeavors 


to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  his  own  home. 
The  letter  reflects  light,  also,  on  the  characters 
of  Gardiner  and  Pole.  Bonner  would  not  have 
dared  to  write  to  them  in  a  style  so  nonchalant 
if  he  had  not  known  that  the  tone  was  familiar 
to  them,  and  not  disagreeable.  It  shows,  also, 
the  justice  of  the  popular  judgment  of  Bonner’s 
character,  expres.ced  in  a  line  to  be  remembered 
for  its  truth,  if  it  can  not  be  admired  for  its 
elegance  : 

‘  CarniJieU  nomen  dehetur  jure  Bonero'  ” 

Tliis  letter  of  Bonner’s  suggests  the 
most  painful  thoughts  as  to  the  fate  of 
other  victims  in  this  frightful  tragedy. 
The  capture  of  so  large  a  band  as  that 
which  was  assembleti  at  Islington  would 
not  fail  to  be  a  matti*r  of  notoriety  ;  yet 
even  in  their  ease  the  Bishoj)  of  London 
would  venture  to  propose  a  hurrierl  and 
almost  secret  trial.  In  how  many  in¬ 
stances,  then,  may  we  not  believe  that 
obscure  prisoners  were  allowed  to  rot  in 
their  dungeons,  in  order  that  their  perse¬ 
cutors  might  escape  the  odium  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  prosecution  ?  This  would  be  more 
probable  as  the  popular  disgust  was  more 
plainly  expressed,  and  the  irritation  of 
the  Romish  party  at  their  own  manifest 
failure  became  aggravated.  Not  until  the 
last  great  d.ay,  when  the  hidden  misdeeds 
of  mankind  sh.all  be  revealed,  will  the  full 
extent  of  the  iniqtiilv  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings  be  exposed,  ani  a  terrible  flood  of 
light  poured  into  the  dark  places  full  of 
cruelty,  which  were  even  then,  however, 
illumined  by  the  grace  that  never  fails 
those  who  rejoice  that  they  are  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  the  truth. 

We  have  preferred  to  let  Mr.  Froude, 
as  a  witness  whose  testimony  is  above  all 
suspicion  of  religious  prejudice,  tell  in  his 
own  language  the  sickening  details  of  the 
Reformers’  sufferings.  There  is  but  one 
more  feature  to  be  noticed  in  the  martyr¬ 
doms,  and  this  is  their  cowardice.  There 
were  in  England  many  noblemen  whose 
heretical  opinions  were  notorious  ;  earl 
and  baron,  knight  and  gentleman,  were 
known  to  avoid  attendance  at  mass,  and 
to  l>e  favorers  of  the  same  dogmas  as 
those  who  died.  But  the  Council  never 
struck  at  those  who  would  dare  to  strike 
again. 

“  They  went  into  the  highways  and  hedges ; 
they  gathered  up  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind  ;  they  took  the  weaver  from  his  loom,  the 
carpenter  from  his  workshop,  the  husbandman 
from  his  plow  ;  they  laid  hands  on  maidens 
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and  boys  who  had  never  heard  of  any  other  re- 
li(;ion  than  that  which  they  were  called  on  to 
abjure;  old  men  tottering  into  the  grave,  and 
children  whose  lipe  could  but  just  lisp  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  their  creed ;  and  of  these  they  made  their 
burnt-oiferings ;  with  these  they  crowded  their 
prisons ;  and  when  famine  and  filth  killed  them, 
they  flung  them  out  to  rot” — VoL  vL  pp.  632, 
633. 

Such  a  choice  of  victims  only  serves  to 
augment  the  infamy  of  the  persecutors  ; 
hut  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  it  w.as  better 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  sympathy  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  was  more  readily 
awakened,  their  attention  was  more  eager¬ 
ly  directed  to  those  sufferers  who  belong- 
eti  to  the  same  class  with  themselves. 
The  reality  of  the  divine  power  of  the 
Gospel  was  more  fully  tested  when  it  was 
seen  that  it  could  enable,  not  men  of 
knightly  lineage  and  heretlitary  pride,  to 
maintain  an  und.aunted  bearing,  but  those 
to  whom  all  the  worldly  stimulants  were 
lacking  which  support  men  in  the  hour  of 
adversity.  No  more  unequal  contest  ever 
was  waged  in  any  period  than  that  of 
Popery,  with  royal  and  material  power, 
against  the  Protestantism  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  the  yeomen,  and  the  ]X)or.  Their 
truth  had  been  tried,  and  not  found  want¬ 
ing  ;  their  creed,  bathed  in  its  baptism  of 
blood,  had  been  washed  from  the  foul 
blots  with  which  self-interest  and  policy 
h.ad  grievously  marred  it ;  their  doctrines 
had  been  proved  to  be  fruitful  of  the  best 
results,  such  as  would  fit  men  to  live  in 
honor,  and  to  die  in  peace.  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church, 
and  Protestantism  sprang  up  like  the  j)he- 
nix  from  their  ashes. 

Yet,  although  w'e  acknowledge  thank¬ 
fully*  that  such  has  been  the  issue,  we  find 
in  It  no  exculpation  for  the  authors  of 
such  a  tragedy.  On  Mary,  Pole,  Gardi¬ 
ner,  and  IJonner,  must  forever  rest  the 
frightful  responsibility  of  all  this  bloo<l- 
shed.  In  whatever  proportions  the  guilt 
m.ay  be  distributed,  despite  any  exten¬ 
uating  circumstances  that  may  be  alleged 
in  favor  of  any  one  of  them,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  in  evidence  which  defies  all  contra¬ 
diction,  that  the  burden  must  be  borne 
iHJtween  them.  Attempts  have  frequent¬ 
ly  been  made  in  recent  years  to  vindicate 
the  Cardin.al  and  the  Queen  from  their 
share  in  the  business  ;  but  all  such  at¬ 
tempts  have  ttirne«i  out  failures.  No 
amount  of  sjwcial  pleading  has  availed  to 
disentangle  their  names  from  the  net¬ 


work  of  condemning  testimony.  No  fu¬ 
ture  time  will  greatly  soften  the  disgust 
in  w’hich  their  memones  will  be  held. 

In  the  letter  from  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  extracted  a  quotation,  Mr.  Bruce 
makes  the  following  powerful  remarks 
upon  the  endeavors  to  gloss  over  the  atro¬ 
cious  behavior  of  the  actors  in  this  trage¬ 
dy  :  “  In  the  whole  range  of  English  his¬ 
torical  characters,  no  one  stands  out  more 
distinctly  than  Bishop  Bonner.  Every 
body  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  period 
of  our  Reformation,  and  many  who  do 
not,  are  as  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
person  as  with  his  deeds.  Ilis  rubicund, 
iat,  comely,  jolly-looking  presence,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  so  many  jokes  among 
his  cotemporaries  —  his  smooth,  round, 
fforid,  pleasant-looking  countenance,  his 
courtly  manners,  his  speech,  ordinarily 
mild  and  placid,  but  conjoined  to  a  tem¬ 
per  which  was  easily  ruffled,  and,  when 
that  chanced  to  be  the  case,  bursting  forth 
in  words  not  seemly  in  any  man,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  the  reverse  in  a  bishop  —  these 
are  peculiarities  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  from  infancy.  To  his  friends,  he 
probably  seemed  very  much  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  —  courteous,  gentle,  and  pleasant¬ 
speaking  in  the  highest  degree — probably 
a  little  over-polite  ;  but  an  extremely  com¬ 
plaisant  and  agreeable  i)erson.  To  those 
who  judged  him  merely  by  his  look  and 
personal  appearance,  it  must  have  been  a 
mystery  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  com¬ 
mon  people  held  him  in  such  utter  abhor¬ 
rence,  and  applied  to  him  a  repulsive  epi¬ 
thet,  which  to  this  d.ay  he  continues  to  share 
with  his  mistress,  Queen  Marjr.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  even  in  the  most  partial  accounts 
of  the  poo[)le  W’ho  were  brought  before 
him  on  the  grounds  of  religion,  that  he 
behaved  to  most  of  them,  at  first,  not 
merely  with  good  temiier,  but  with  a  great 
deal  of  seeming  kindness.  He  tried  to 
smooth  down  their  ruffled  feelings,  to 
win  upon  their  regard,  W  coax  them  into 
relinquishing  their  peculiar  opinions.  Over 
and  over  again  we  find  him  appealing  to 
them  so  forcibly  and  kindly  as  to  draw 
thanks  and  tears  from  bystanders  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  fate.  Yet  this  same  man, 
with  all  his  extenial  kindliness  and  pity, 
was  capable  of  perpetrating  the  most 
monstrous  cruelties  with  absolute  heed¬ 
lessness  and  sanff  froid.  An  attempt 
was  made  a  few  years  ago  to  show  that 
the  popular  judgment  respecting  him  was 
in  part  erroneous.  The  writer  was  a  gen- 
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tleman  who  loves  truth  above  every  thing, 
and  has  done  a  gre.at  deal  to  promote  tlie 
cause  of  historical  accuracy.  He  proved 
indisputJibly  th.at  in.any  things  alleged  in 
books  against  Bonner  were  exagger.ated  ; 
he  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  pleasant  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  character  ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  remove  one  atom  of  the  weight  of  that 
traditional  odium  which  justly  rests  upon 
him  as  a  willing  minister  in  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  the  most  .atrocious  barbarities.” 

It  were  hard  to  conceive  a  more  painful 
scene  than  that  presented  by  the  close  of 
Mary’s  life  and  reign.  As  the  last  diiys 
of  her  earthly  career  drew  on,  the  sh.adows 
gathered  more  darkly  over  her  spirit,  and 
a  terrible  and  im|)enetrable  gloom  at 
length  lowered  upon  and  enveloped  her 
mind.  Xo  sovereign,  perhaps,  had  ever  as- 
Bume<l  the  reins  of  government  under  more 
favorable  auspices.  The  evils  which  had 
raged  under  North umberland’s  misrule  had 
disposeil  the  English  piHiple  gladly  to  wel¬ 
come  a  change  in  the  administration.  Tlie 
abortive  attempt  to  deprive  Mary  of  the 
succession  h.ad  awakened  the  affection.ate 
loyalty  of  the  peojde,  and  h.ad  stilled  the 
misgivings  of  those  who  feared  her  bi¬ 
gotry,  but  would  not  opjiose  her  lawful 
claim.  The  fondest  aspirations  of  her  own  | 
heart  had  been  gratified  by  her  marriage  I 
with  a  young  and  royal  brtdegrooni ; ! 
whilst  the  power  of  more  than  lialf  of  | 
Eurojie  was  wielded  by  the  hand  of  him  ' 
whom  she  espoused.  Her  own  personal 
character  had  so  far  been  unsullied,  her 
sorrows  had  been  deep,  and  in  the  stern 
school  of  adversity  it  might  be  hojied  she 
would  have  learned  to  tolerate  the  convic¬ 
tions  .and  to  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  others. 
Yet  all  these  hopes  were  blasted  in  their 
blossom.  She  acquired  the  affection  of 
her  subjects  only  to  exchange  it  for  their 
bitter  detestation.  She  obtained  the  hus¬ 
band  of  her  choice  only  to  sufler  at  his 
hands  the  last  indignity  that  a  wife  can 
undergo.  From  a  few  months  after  her 
marriage  not  a  victim  in  Bonner’s  coal- 
house  whose  lot  was  not  more  enviable 
than  that  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

Even  before  her  marriage  she  was  a  prey 
to  the  most  miserable  mental  dejection. 

“  In  vain  she  attempted  to  cheer  her  spirits 
with  the  revived  ceremonial  of  Whitsuntide. 
She  could  not  cast  off  her  anxieties,  or  escape 
from  the  shadow  of  her  subjects'  hatred,  which 
clung  to  her  steps.  Insolent  pamphlets  were 
dropped  in  her  path,  and  in  the  offices  of  White¬ 
hall  ;  she  trod  upon  them  in  the  passages  of  the 


palace ;  they  were  placed  by  mysterious  hands 
in  the  sanctuary  of  her  bed-room.  She  would 
start  out  of  her  sleep  at  night,  picturing  a 
thousand  terrors,  and  among  them  one  to  which 
all  else  were  insignificant,  that  her  Prince,  her 
Philip,  who  had  taken  such  possession  of  her 
itiiHgination,  had  no  answering  feeling  for  her¬ 
self;  that  with  her  growing  years  and  wasted 
figure,  she  would  never  w’iu  him  to  love  her.” 

This  wretchedness  w.as  augmented  when 
she  failed  to  have  a  son.  No  wonder  if, 
with  her  blind  adhesion  to  the  Itomish 
j  creed,  she  had  believed  the  intl:ite<l  lan¬ 
guage  of  its  prelates  to  be  really  applicable 
to  her  accession  to  power.  No  wonder  if 
the  almost  blasphemous  .adulations  of  the 
aml).a88a«lor  from  Christ’s  vicar  upon  earth 
had  sounded  as  projdietic  of  blessing  to 
the  most  dutiful  of  Ins  children.  No  won¬ 
der,  too,  that  as  the  legate  had  told  her 
that  her  career  was  supernatiiral,  she 
looked  for  sTipernatural  explanations 
of  her  disappointment.  And  ner  dejec¬ 
tion  was  proportionate  to  her  exalted 
ex}H.“ct.ation8.  Passioiwate  and  restless  she 
lingered  on.  With  swollen  body,  and 
'  haggard  and  shrunk  features,  she  would 
sit  upon  the  floor  for  hours,  her  fata*  hitlden 
in  her  hands,  and  her  soul  clotided  in  an 
agony  of  doubt. 

This  strange  ap.atljy,  broken  by  furious 
outbursts  of  dark  passion,  onlv  gathered 
strength  with  time.  We  are  haif-disposed 
to  adopt  Mr.  Fronde’s  suggestion  that  her 
mind  became  affected:  “Those  foiloni 
hours  when  she  would  sit  with  her  kntajs 
drawn  to  her  face;  tho.se  restless  d.ays 
and  nights,  when,  like  a  ghost,  she  would 
wander  .about  the  palace  galleries,  rousing 
hei-self  only  to  write  tear-hlotted  letters 
to  her  husband ;  those  hursts  of  fury 
over  the  libels  dropj>ed  in  her  way ;  or  the 
marchings  in  ]>roce88ion  behind  the  host 
in  the  London  streets  —  these  are  all 
symptoms  of  hysterical  derangement,  .and 
leave  little  room,  as  m  g  think,  for  other 
feelings  than  those  of  pity.”  So  far  Mr. 
Fronde,  Yet  may  not  her  ex.ample  stand 
out  as  a  warning  against  attempting  to 
compass  an  end  we  believe  to  be  right  by 
means  which  the  simplest  thought  might 
convince  us  must  be  wrong?  She,  her* 
self,  lK*lieved  that  God  was  against  her. 
Was  she  mistaken  ?  Let  us  drop  the  cur¬ 
tain  over  the  scene. 

We  have  only  been  able  in  the  course 
of  our  remarks  to  advert  to  a  few  of  th« 
m.any  lines  along  which  Mr.  Fronde’s  nar¬ 
rative  is  directed.  It  is  inevitable  that  in 
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any  review  of  such  a  work  we  should 
rather  be  led  to  enlarge  upon  those  points 
wherein  we  differ  from  a  writer,  than  to 
dilate  upon  the  topics  wherein  we  can 
accord  with  him.  That  there  is  much  in 
these  volumes  which  calls  for  hearty  com¬ 
mendation  we  readily  allow  —  a  style  of 
unusual  purity,  considerable  pains  be¬ 
stowed  in  the  investigation  of  the  facts, 
and  much  acuteness  occasionally  displayed 
in  endeavoring  to  produce  conviction  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  In  his  manly 
sympathy  for  energy  of  character  Mr, 
Fromle  gives  us  some  powerful  sketches, 
of  which,  perhaps,  the  account  of  Somer¬ 
set  and  the  story  of  the  martyrdoms  are 
the  most  jtrominent;  and  throughout  his 
history  we  are  carried  on  j)lea8antly  and 
lucidly  to  the  last. 

Our  great  objection  to  the  two  volumes 
now  before  us  is  fountled  u{)on  the  spirit 
in  which  they  have  been  penned.  The 
author  approaches  an  epoch  in  our  history, 
whose  crimes  turn  upon  doctrinal  changes 
in  the  creed  of  the  C’hurch,  with  a  mind 
persuaded  that  such  changes  are  altoge¬ 
ther  unimportant.  From  such  a  point  of 
view  it  is,  we  believe,  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  aright ;  we 
believe  it  to  be  ef|ually  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  aright  the  constancy  of  the  Heformers 
in  the  8uccee«ling  reign.  It  is  not  for  the 
courage  only  with  which  they  yielded 
their  lives  that  we  tre.asure  up  the  martyrs 
in  our  memories.  It  is  also  for  the  unhe¬ 
sitating  submission  with  which  they  bowed 
IxTore  the  teaching  of  revelation,  and  for 
the  high  value  which  they  set  upon  the 
definite  dogmatic  truth  of  .lesus,  from 
which  they  would  not  swerve  one  iota,  be 
the  jK>ril  what  it  might.  It  is  easy  to 
sneer  at  declaimers  from  the  pulpit,  or  at 
controversialists  with  the  pt*n :  but  whence 
came  the  spirit  which  braced  their  nerves 
to  suffering,  s;ive  from  their  hearts’  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught  ? 
The  deaths  of  these  men  testify  to  that 
importance  of  defined  dogmas  which  Mr. 
F nnide  so  labors  to  discredit. 

To  those  then  who  can  underst!ind  the 
vahje  of  the  truths  for  which  they  die<l, 
the  martyrs  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign  ap|>ear 
in  a  far  higher  light  than  that  of  mere 
vindicators  of  liberty  of  conscience.  It 
W'as  not  merely  that  their  firm  wills  refus¬ 
ed  to  bend  at  the  dictation  of  another: 
the  savage  Indian  at  the  stake  has  evinced 
an  equal  constancy,  and  has  been  seen  to 
smile  under  the  infliction  of  the  most 


agonizing  tortures.  It  was  not  merely 
that  they  looked  death  in  the  face  with 
unblanched  cheeks  ;  for  their  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  had  in  the  darkest  ages  of  their 
history  been  noted  for  an  undaunted  bear¬ 
ing  in  the  hour  of  peril.  It  was  for  truth, 
it  was  for  doctrine,  it  was  for  their  creed 
and  for  their  S.aviour,  that  they  died. 
The  smallest  token  of  submission  would 
have  been  welcomed  gladly  by  their  judges. 
The  theory  which  Mr.  Froude  so  often 
advocates — that  men  should  fear  (iod  and 
keep  his  commandments,  regardless  ot 
minor  differences  ijpon  doctrinal  questions 
— left  to  their  consciences  no  opening 
through  which  they  might  esca^x*.  How 
could  they  fear  God,  if  they  let  go  one 
I  iota  of  his  truth,  or  did  not  hold  fast  with 
ardent  tenacity  every  doctrine  of  his  word? 

I  IIow  would  they  keep  his  commandments, 

1  if  they  pennitted  themselves  to  deny  their 
Lord,  or  shrank  from  resisting  unto  bloo<l, 
striving  against  sin?  They  would  have 
swept  aside  like  cobwebs  the  meshes  of 
this  modern  sophistry,  which,  whilst  ad¬ 
miring  their  human  courage,  does  not  re¬ 
cognize  the  grace  whence  all  its  value  was 
derived. 

j  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  .advance  a  step 
1  still  further.  Without  attempting  to  en- 
j  ter  too  minutelv  or  to  pry  with  unhallowed 
I  curiosity  into  the  plans  of  the  ^lost  High, 
j  we  recognize,  in  its  broad,  large  features, 
the  marks  of  God’s  overruling  providence 
I  throughout  these  two  reigns.  Tlie  more 
i  we  study  the  history  of  this  period,  and 
j  scan  the  inmost  characters  of  those  who 
I  bore  a  leading  part  in  them  ;  the  more  M-e 
;  scrutinize  the  strangely  mingled  notions 
I  by  which  the  Reformotion  was  first  ori- 
i  ginated,  and  afterward  sustained ;  the 
more  we  ponder  the  dark  riddles  of  such 
I  men's  lives  as  Henry  VHI.  and  Somerset 
j  .and  Northumberlaml ;  the  more  insight  w'o 
obtain  into  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers, 
the  hostility  of  the  ignor.ant  and  bigoted, 
and  the  individual  weakness  of  many  of 
I  the  Refonnation’s  leaders;  the  more  we 
comj)rehend  the  terrible  disasters  of  the 
reign  of  Edward,  and  the  yet  more  terri- 
j  ble  bloodshed  under  his  sister  ;  the  more 
j  we  meditate  upon  all  these  features  of  the 
history,  the  more  fully  are  we  persuaded 
that  Mr.  Froude  has  not  grasped  the  true 
explanation  of  the  final  issue,  that  he  has 
not  found  the  key  by  which  to  unlock  this 
I  mystery,  that  it  is  not  to  be  explained  in 
I  his  own  terms,  that,  if  England  was  still 
1  saved  from  the  “  consequences  of  the  inca- 
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pacity  of  its  rulers,  it  a^in  owed  its  pre¬ 
servation  to  fortune^  It  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  how  so  acute  a  writer  should  have 
failed  to  discern  that  no  blind  fortune 
could  possibly  have  guided  England 
through  so  intricate  a  maze.  It  is  harder 
still  to  understand  that  any  thoughtful 
mind,  conscious  of  its  own  purposes  and 
designs,  and  carrying  out  its  own  little 
plans,  could  fail  to  surmise,  at  least,  that 
possibly  some  comprehensive  Intelligence 
was  weaving  in  lar^  colors  the  pattern  of 
these  events  ;  and  that  possibly  that  which 
seemed  cx>nfusion  to  a  contracted  vision 
might  have  its  fitting  position  when  seen 
blended  in  a  wider,  all-embracing  scheme. 


From  Fraicr'i  Magasine. 
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“On  the  whole,  it  was  very  disagreea-  evening,  the  hunter  stated,  with  great 
hie.”  mildness  of  language,  that  “  it  was  very 

Thus  wrote  a  certain  great  traveler  and  disagreeable.” 
hunter,  summing  up  an  account  of  his  po-  Most  readers  would  be  disposed  to  say, 
sition  as  he  composed  himself  to  rest  upon  that  disagreable  was  hardly  the  right 
a  certain  evening  after  a  hard  day’s  work.  word.  No  doubt,  all  things  that  .are  per- 
And  no  doubt  it  must  have  been  very  dis-  ilous,  horrible,  awful,  gluistly,  deadly,  and 
agree.able.  *  The  night  was  cold  and  dark :  the  like,  are  di8.agreeable  too.  But  when 
and  the  intrepid  traveler  had  to  lie  down  we  use  the  word  dUagreeahle  by  itself, 
to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  withojit  even  a  our  meaning  is  understood  to  be,  that  in 
tree  to  shelter  him.  A  hejvvy  shower  of  calling  the  thing  dis.agreeable,  we  have 
hail  was  falling ;  each  hailstone  about  the  said  the  Avorst  of  it.  A  long  and  tiresome 
size  of  an  egg.  The  dark  air  w.a8  occa-  sermon  is  disagreeable ;  but  a  venomous 
sionally  illuminated  by  forked  lightning,  snake  under  your  pillow  passes  beyond 
of  the  most  appalling  aspect:  and  the  being  disagreeable.  To  have  a  tooth 
thunder  was  deafening.  By  various  sounds  stopped,  is  disagreeable  :  to  be  broken  on 
heard  in  the  intervals  of  the  peals,  it  the  wheel  (though  nobody  could  like  it) 
seemed  evident  that  the  vicinity  w'as  per-  transcends  that.  If  a  thing  be  horrible 
vaded  by  wolves,  tigers,  elephants,  wild  and  awful,  you  would  not  say  it  was  disa- 
boars,  and  serpents.  A  peculiar  motion,  greeable.  The  greater  includes  the  less  :  as 
perceptible  under  a  horse-cloth  which  when  a  human  being  becomes  entitled  to 
was  w’rapped  up  to  serve  as  a  pillow,  write  D.D.  after  his  name,  he  drops  all 
appeared  to  indicate  that  a  8n.ake  was  mention  of  the  M.A.  borne  in  preceding 
wriggling  about  underneath  it.  The  hun-  years. 

ter  had  some  ground  for  thinking  that  it  Let  this  truth  be  remembered,  by  such 
was  a  very  venomous  one ;  as  indeed  in  as  shall  read  the  following  pages.  We 
the  morning  it  proved  to  be :  but  he  w'as  are  to  think  about  Disagreeable  People, 
too  tired  to  look.  And  speaking  of  the  Let  it  be  understood  that  (speaking  gene- 
general  condition  of  matters  upon  that  rally)  we  are  to  tliink  of  people  who  arc 


Whatever  Mr.  Fronde  may  see  in  the 
W’hole  period,  to  our  own  eyes  its  occur¬ 
rences,  in  their  transaction  and  their  re¬ 
sults,  present  a  picture  that  calls  for  our 
deepest  gratitude,  as  w’e  remember  that, 
despite  the  misconduct  of  those  who  would 
have  fostered  them  under  Edward,  and 
despite  the  cruelties  of  those  who  would 
have  crushed  them  under  Mary,  the  great 
Protestant  principles  were  permitted  to 
prevail  under  Elizabeth,  and  have  de¬ 
scended  from  that  period,  accompanied  by 
countless  blessings,  as  the  most  precious 
portion  of  that  glorious  heritage  to  which 
we  have  ourselves  succeeded. 
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no  worse  than  disasrreeable.  It  can  not  nice.  In  schoolboy  days,  the  first  thing 
lx;  denied,  even  by  tlie  most  y)rejiidiced,  settled  as  to  anj^  new  acquaintance,  man 
that  murderers,  pirates,  slave-drivers,  and  or  boy,  is  on  wlueh  side  he  stands  of  the 
burglars,  are  disagreeable.  Theeut-throat,  great  boundary  line.  It  is  not  genius,  not 
the  poisoner,  the  sneaking  blackguard  ;  scholarship,  not  wisdom,  not  strength  nor 
who  shoots  his  landlord  from  behind  a  speed,  that  fix  the  man’s  place.  None  of 
hedge,  are  no  doubt  disagreeable  ]m;o-  these  things  is  chiefiy  looked  to :  the 
jile ;  so  very  disagreeable  that  in  this  question  is.  Is  he  agreeable  or  disagreea- 
country  the  common  consent  of  mankind  ble?  And  according  as  that  question  is 
removes  them  from  human  society  by  the  !  decided,  the  man  is  described,  in  the  forci- 
instrumentjility  of  a  halter.  Hut  disagree-  ble  language  of  youth,  as  “  a  brick,”  or  as 
able  is  t(K)  mild  a  word.  Such  [)eople  are  “  a  l)east.” 

all  that,  and  a  great  deal  more.  And  ac-  |  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
cordingly,  they  stand  beyond  the  range  division  between  the  agree.able  and  disa- 
of  this  dissertation.  AVe  are  to  treat  of,  greeable  of  mankind,  is  one  which  may  be 
folk  who  are  disagreeable;  and  not  worse  transcended.  It  is  a  scratch  on  the  earth  ; 
than  disagreeable.  AA’^e  may  sometimes,  '  not  a  ten-foot  wall.  And  you  will  find 
indeed,  overstep  the  boundary  line.  Hut  ,  men  who  pass  from  one  side  of  it  to 
it  is  to  l;e  remeinlx'red,  that  there  are  ^  the  other ;  and  baek  again ;  j>robably 
people  who  in  the  main  are  good  pooi)le,  :  several  times  in  a  week,  or  even  in  a  day. 
who  yet  are  extremely  disagreeable.  And  !  There  are  people  whom  you  never  know 
a  further  complication  is  intro<luced  into  j  where  to  have.  They  are  constantly 
the  subject  by  the  fact,  that  some  people  i  ski|>ping  from  side  to  side  of  that  line  of 
who  are  far  from  good,  are  yet  uinpies- ,  demarkation  ;  or  they  even  walk  along 
tion.ably  agreeable.  You  disapprove  them ;  with  a  foot  on  each  side  of  it.  There 
but  youc.an  not  help  liking  tliem.  Others,  ■  are  people  who  are  always  dis-agreeable  ; 
again,  are  substantially  g(X)d ;  yet  you  j  and  disagreeable  to  all  men.  There  are 
are  angry  with  yourself  to  find  that  you  people  who  are  agreeable  at  some  times, 
can  not  like  them.  |  aixl  disiigreeable  at  others.  There  are 

I  people  who  are  agreeable  to  some  men 
I  take  for  granted  that  all  observant  j  and  disagreeable  to  other  men.  I  do  not 
human  beings  will  admit  that  in  this  j  intend  by  the  last-named  class,  jxjople  who 
world  there  are  disagreeable  people.  ]  intentionally  make  themselves  agreeable 
Probably  the  distinction  which  presses  it-  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  race,  to  which 
self  most  strongly  upon  our  attention  as  they  think  it  worth  while  to  make  them- 
we  mingle  in  the  society  of  our  fellow-  selves  agreeable ;  and  who  do  not  take  that 
men,  is  the  distinction  between  agreeable  trouble  in  the  ease  of  the  remainder  of 
people  and  disagreeable.  There  are  vari- :  humankind.  AVhat  I  mean  is  this :  that 
ous  tests,  more  or  less  important,  which  j  there  are  people  who  have  such  an  affinity 
put  all  mankind  to  right  and  left.  A  >  and  sympathy  with  certain  other  peojde ; 
familiar  division  is  into  rich  and  poor,  who  so  suit  certain  other  people ;  that 
Thomas  Paine,  with  great  vehemence,  de-  they  are  agreeable  to  these  other  people ; 
nied  the  propriety  of  that  classification ;  though  perhaps  not  particularly  so  to  the 
and  declared  that  the  only  true  and  essential  race  at  large.  And  exceptional  tastes  and 
cl.assification  of  mankind  is  into  male  and  likings  are  often  the  strongest.  The  thing 
female.  1  have  read  a  story  whose  author  you  like  enthusiastically,  another  man  ab- 
maintained  that  to  his  mind,  by  far  the  solutely  loathes.  The  thing  which  all 
most  interesting  and  thorough  division  of  men  like,  is  for  the  most  part  liked  with  a 
our  race,  is  iato  such  as  havm  been  hanged  mild  and  subdued  liking.  Every  body 
and  such  as  have  not  been  hanged :  he  likes  good  and  well-made  bread :  but  no- 
himself  belonging  to  the  former  class,  body  goes  into  raptures  over  it.  Few 
Hut  we  all,  more  or  less,  recognize  and  persons  like  c.aviare ;  but  those  who  like 
act  upon  the  great  classification  of  all  hu-  it  are  very  fond  of  it.  I  never  knew  but 
man  beings  into  the  agreeable  and  the  one  being  who  liked  mustard  with  apple- 
disagreeable.  And  we  begin  very  early  pie :  but  that  solitary  man  ate  it  with 
to  recognize  and  act  upon  it.  A'ery  early  avidity,  and  praised  the  flavor  with  en- 
in  life,  the  little  child  understands  and  thusiasrn. 

feels  the  vast  difference  between  people  Hut  it  is  impossible  to  legislate  for 
who  are  nice,  and  people  who  are  not  every  individual  case.  Every  rule  must 
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have  exceptions  from  it ;  but  it  would  be 
foolish  to  resolve  to  hiy  down  no  more 
rules.  There  may  be,  somewhere,  the 
man  who  likes  Mr.  Snarling ;  and  to  that 
man  Mr.  Snarling  would  doubtless  Ikj 
agrwable.  Hut  for  ])nictical  purposes, 
Mr.  Snarling  may  justly  be  de8cril>od  as  a 
disagreeable  man,  if  he  be  disagreeable  to 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  mortals  out 
of  every  thousand.  And  with  precision 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  busine.ss  of  life,  j 
we  may  say  that  there  are  people  who  .are 
essentially  disagreeable. 

There  are  people  who  go  through  life,  ; 
leaving  an  unpleasant  influence  on  all 
whom  thev  come  near.  You  are  not  at 
your  ease  m  their  society.  You  feel  awk¬ 
ward  .and  constrained  while  with  them.  ! 
That  is  probably  the  mildest  degree  in 
the  scale  of  un}»lea8antne.s8.  There  are  ' 
|>eople  who  disseminate  a  much  worse 
influence.  As  the  upas-tree  was  said  to 
blight  all  the  country  round  if,  so  do 
these  disagreeable  folk  prejudicially  .af¬ 
fect  tlie  M'hole  surrounding  moral  atmo- 
siihere.  They'  chill  all  warmth  of  heart  in 
those  near  them  :  they'  put  down  any  thing 
generous  or  magnanimous :  they  suggest 
unpleasant  thoughts  .and  associations ;  they 
excite  a  diverse  and  numerous  array  of  bad  | 
temjiers.  The  great  evil  of  disagree.able  ^ 
|>eople  lies  in  this :  that  they'  tend  power¬ 
fully'  to  make  other  jieople  di8agree.able 
too.  And  these  people  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  bad  iKJople,  though  they  jiroiluce 
a  bad  eflect.  It  is  not  certain  that  they 
design  to  be  disagreeable.  There  arc 
those  who  do  entertjiin  that  design ;  and 
they  always  succeed  in  carrying  it  out. 
Nobody  ever  tried  diligently  to  be  disa¬ 
greeable  ;  and  failed.  Such  |)ersons  may 
indeed  inflict  much  less  annoy'ance  than 
they  wished  :  they  may  even  fail  of  inflict¬ 
ing  any  ))ain  whatever  on  others ;  but  they 
make  themselves  as  disgusting  as  they 
could  desire.  And  in  many'  cases,  they 
8uccee<l  in  inflicting  a  good  deal  of  pain. 
A  very  low,  vulgar,  petty,  and  unculti¬ 
vated  nature,  may  cause  much  suffering  to 
a  lofty,  noble,  and  refined  one ;  particular¬ 
ly  if  the  latter  be  in  a  position  of  dejuaid- 
ence  or  subjection.  A  wretched  honiet 
may'  madden  a  noble  horse  ;  a  contempt!- ' 
ble  musketo  may  destroy  the  night’s  rest ' 
w'hich  M  ould  have  recruited  a  noble  brain. 
But  M'ithout  any  evil  intention:  sometimes 
M-ith  the  very  kindest  intention  :  there  are  ; 
those  M'ho  M'orry  and  torment  you.  It  is  i 
through  M'ant  of  perception :  want  of  tact : ' 


coarseness  of  nature :  utter  lack  of  power 
to  understand  you.  Were  you  ever  sitting 
I  in  a  considerable  company,  a  good  deal 
I  saddened  by  something  you  did  not  choose 
to  tell  to  any  one,  and  probable  looking 
'  dull  and  dispirited  enough:  and  did  a  fussy 
I  liost  or  hostess  draw  the  .attention  of  the 
entire  jiarty  upon  you,  by  earnestly  and 
'  repeatedly  .asking  if  you  were  ill,  if*you 
had  a  headache,  because  you  seem  so  dull 
and  so  unlike  yourself?  And  did  that 
person  time  after  lime  return  to  the  charge, 
till  you  Mould  have  liked  to  jioison  him  ? 
There  is  nothing  more  disagreeable,  aiul 
fcM'  things  more  mischievous,  than  a  m  cH- 
meaning,  meddling  fool.  An<l  M'here 
there  M'as  no  sjKJcial  intention,  good  or 
bad,  toM'ard  yourself,  you  have  knoM'ii 
peojtle  make  you  uncomfort.able  through 
the  simjile  exhibition  to  you,  and  jiressurc 
upon  you,  of  their  OM'ii  inherent  disagrec- 
ableness.  You  have  knoMii  |K.‘ople  after 
talking  to  M'hom  fur  a  Mhile,  you  felt  dis¬ 
gusted  M’ith  every  thing :  and  above  all, 
M'ith  those  jieople  themselves.  Talking  to 
them,  you  felt  your  moral  nature  being 
rublied  against  the  grain  :  being  stung  all 
over  M'ith  nettles.  You  showed  your  ncM' 
house  and  furniture  to  such  a  man :  and 
M'ith  eagle  eye  he  traced  out  .and  j»ointed 
out  every  scratch  on  your  fine  fresh  paint, 
and  every  flaM'  in  your  oak  and  M',alnut. 
He  shoM  cd  you  that  theia;  M'ere  comers  of 
your  big  mirrors  that  distort  your  face : 
that  there  M  ere  bits  of  your  grand  marble 
mantelpieces  that  might  be  exiiected  soon 
to  scale  aM’ay.  Or  you  have  knoM'n  a 
man  M'ho,  M'ith  no  evil  intention,  made  it 
his  pr.actice  to  talk  of  you  before  your 
face,  as  your  other  friends  are  accustomed 
to  talk  of  you  behind  your  b.ack.  It  need 
not  lie  said  that  the  result  is  any  thing  but 
pleasant.  “  What  a  fool  you  M  ere,  Smith, 
m  8.aying  that  at  Snooks’s  last  night,”  your 
friend  exclaims  when  you  meet  him  next 
moniing.  You  M'ere  (juite  au  are,  by  this 
time,  that  M'hat  you  said  M'.as  foolish  :  but 
;  there  is  something  grating  in  hearing  your 
name  connected  with  the  unpleasant  name. 
I  Mould  strongly  advise  any  man,  who 
does  not  M'ish  to  be  set  doM’n  as  disagree¬ 
able,  entirely  to  break  off  the  habit  (if  he 
has  such  a  habit)  of  addres.sing  to  even  his 
best  friends  .any  sentence  beginning  M'ith 
“  What  a  fool  you  M  ere.”  Let  me  oiler 
the  like  advice  as  to  sentences  M'hich  set 
out  as  folloM's :  “  I  say.  Smith,  I  think 
your  brother  is  the  greatest  fool  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.”  Stop  that  kind  of 
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thinjy,  my  friend  ;  or  you  may  come  to  be 
cla><«e(l  with  Mr.  Snarling.  Vou  arc  pro¬ 
bably  a  manly  fellow,  and  a  sincere  friend  : 
and  for  the  sake  pf  your  substantial  good 

?nalitios,  one  wojild  stand  a  great  deal, 
bit  ovci^frankness  is  disagreeable :  and  if 
you  make  over-frankness  your  leading  char¬ 
acteristic,  of  course  your  entire  character 
will  come  to  be  a  disagreeable  one :  and 
yon  will  lie  a  disagreeable  person. 

Hesides  the  people  who  arc  disagrec.able 
through  malignant  intention,  and  through 
deficiency  of  sensitiveness,  there  are  other 
people  who  arc  disagreeable  through  pure 
ill-luck.  It  is  quite  certain  that  there  are 
people  whom  evil  fortune  dogs  through  .all 
their  life  :  who  are  thoroughly  and  hope¬ 
lessly  unlucky.  And  in  no  respect  have 
we  htdield  a  man’s  ill-luck  so  persecute 
him,  as  in  the  matter  of  m.akinghim  (with¬ 
out  the  slightest  evil  [uirpose,  and  even 
when  he  is  most  .anxious  to  render  himself 
agreeable)  render  himself  extremely  disa¬ 
greeable.  Of  course  there  must  be  some 
measure  of  thoughtlessness  and  forgetful¬ 
ness  ;  some  lack  of  that  social  caution  so  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  comjdication  of  modern 
society,  which  teaches  a  m.an  (so  to  speak) 
to  try  if  the  ice  will  bear  him  before  ven¬ 
turing  his  entire  weight  upon  it:  .about 
people  who  are  unlucky  in  the  way  of 
which  I  am  spc.aking.  But  doubtless  yoti 
have  known  |)ersons  Avho  Avere  always  s.ay- 
ing  disagreeable  things,  or  putting  dis.a- 
gree.able  questions  ;  either  through  forget- 
ftdncss  of  things  which  they  ought  to 
have  remembered,  or  througli  unhappily  | 
chancing  on  forbidden  ground.  You  will 
find  a  m.an,  a  thoughtless  but  quite  good- 
natured  man,  begin  at  a  dinner-table  to  re- ! 
hate  a  succession  of  stories  very  much  to 
the  jirejudice  of  somebody:  while  some- 
bixlv’s  daughter  is  sitting  opj)Osite  him. 
And  you  Avill  find  the  man  quite  obtuse 
to  all  the  hints  by  which  the  host  or  host¬ 
ess  tries  to  stop  him ;  and  going  on  to  par¬ 
ticulars  worse  and  avorse  :  till  in  terror  of 
what  all  this  might  grow  to,  the  hostess 
has  to  exclaim,  “Mr.  Smith,  you  won’t 
take  a  hint :  that  is  ^Ir.  Somebody’s  d.augh- 
ter  sitting  opposite  you.”  It  is  quite  es- 
senti.al  that  .any  man,  whose  conversation 
consists  mainly  of  observations  not  at  all 
to  the  advantage  of  some  absent  acmiaint- 
ance,  should  carefully’  feel  his  wav  before 
giving  full  scope  to  his  malice  and  his  in¬ 
vention,  in  the  presence  of  any  general 
comj).any.  And  before  making  any  play¬ 
ful  reference  to  h.alters,  you  should  be 


clear  that  you  are  not  talking  to  a  man 
whose  grandfather  was  hanged.  Nor 
should  y’ou  venture  any  depreciatory  re¬ 
marks  upon  men  who  have  risen  from  the 
r.anks,  unless  you  are  tolerably  versed  in 
the  family  history  of  those  to  whom  you 
are  talking.  You  m.ay  have  heard  a  man 
very'  jocular  upon  lunatic  asylums,  to  an¬ 
other  who  had  several  brothers  and  sisters 
in  one.  And  though  in  some  cases,  hu¬ 
man  beings  may'  render  themselves  disa¬ 
grec.able  through  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  really  absolves  them  from 
all  blame  ;  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  man 
who  is  disagreeable  through  ill-luck  is  a 
least  guilty  of  culpable  carelessness. 

You  have  probably,  my  reader,  known 
people  Avho  had  the  faculty  of  making 
themselves  extremely  .agree.able.  You  have 
known  one  or  two  men  Avho,  whenever  you 
met  them,  conveyed  to  you  by  a  remark¬ 
ably'  frank  and  geni.al  manner,  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  esteemed  you  .as  one  of  their 
best  and  dearest  friends.  A  vague  idea 
took  possession  of  your  mind,  that  they  had 
been  longing  to  see  y'ou  ever  since  they 
saw  you  last :  Avhich  in  .all  probability  was 
six  or  twelve  months  previously.  And 
during  .all  that  period  it  m.ay  be  regarded 
.as  quite  ccrt.ain,  that  the  thought  of  you 
had  never  once  entered  their  mind.  Such 
a  m.anner  has  a  v.ast  effect  upon  young  and 
inexpt'ricnced  folk.  The  inexperienced 
man  fancies  that  this  maner,  so  wonderful¬ 
ly  frank  and  friendly,  is  reserved  specially' 
for  himself ;  and  is  a  recognition  of  his 
own  special  excellences.  But  the  man  of 
greater  experience  has  come  to  suspect 
this  manner,  and  to  see  through  it.  He 
h.as  discovered  th.at  it  is  the  same  to  every¬ 
body’  :  at  least,  to  everybody  to  whom  it  is 
thought  worth  while  to  put  it  on.  And 
he  no  more  thinks  of  arguing  the  existence 
of  .any  particular  liking  for  himself,  or  of 
any  j>.articul.ar  merit  in  himself  from  that 
friendly  manner;  than  he  thinks  of  belicA- 
ing  on  a  warm  summer  d.ay,  that  the  sun 
has  a  special  liking  few  himself,  and  is  look¬ 
ing  so  beautiful  and  bright  all  for  himself. 
It  is  perhaps  unjust  to  accuse  the  man, 
alw.ay’s  ov’erflowing  in  gcni.ality  upon  every¬ 
body  he  meets,  of  being  an  impostor  or 
humbug.  Perhaps  he  does  feel  an  irre¬ 
pressible  gush  of  love  to  .all  his  race  ;  but 
Avhy'  convey  to  each  individual  of  the  race 
that  he  loves  him  more  than  all  the  others  ? 

Yet  it  is  to  be  admitted,  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  well  that  a  man  should  be  agree.able. 
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Pleasantness  is  always  a  pleasing  thing. 
And  a  sensible  man,  seeking  by  honest 
means  to  make  himself  agreeable,  will 
generally  succeed  in  making  himself  agree¬ 
able  to  sensible  men.  But  although  tliere 
is  an  implied  compliment,  to  your  power 
if  not  to  your  personality,  in  the  fact  of 
a  man’s  taking  pains  to  make  himself  agree¬ 
able  to  you ;  it  is  certain  that  he  may  try 
to  m.ake  himself  so  by  means  of  which  the 
upshot  will  be,  to  make  him  intensely  dis¬ 
agreeable.  You  know  the  fawning,  sneak¬ 
ing  manner  which  an  occasional  shoj)- 
keeper  adopts.  It  is  most  disagreeable  to 
right-thinking  people.  Let  him  remember 
that  he  is  also  a  man  :  and  let  his  manner 
be  manly  as  well  as  civil.  It  is  an  awful 
and  humiliating  sight,  a  man  who  is  al¬ 
ways  squeezing  himself  together  like  a 
whipi>ed  dog  whenever  you  speak  to  him  : 
grinning  and  bowing:  and  (in  a  moral 
sense)  wriggling  about  before  you  on  the 
earth,  and  begging  you  to  wipe  your  feet 
on  his  head.  You  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  sneak  would  be  a  tyrant  if  he  had 
the  opportunity.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
people  in  the  humblest  position,  blending 
a  manly  independence  of  demeanor  with 
the  regard  justly  due  to  those  placed  by 
Providence  farther  up  the  social  scale. 
Yet  doubtless  there  are  persons  to  whom 
the  sneakiest  manner  is  agreeable ;  who 
enjoy  the  flattery  and  the  humiliation  of 
the  w’retched  toady  who  is  always  ready 
to  tell  them  that  they  are  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  graceful,  witty,  well-informed,  aristo¬ 
cratic-looking,  and  generally-beloved  of 
the  human  race.  You  must  remember 
that  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature 
of  a  man  himself,  whether  any  particular 
demeanor  shall  be  agreeable  to  him  or  not. 
And  you  know  well  that  a  cringing,  toady¬ 
ing  m.aiiuer,  which  would  be  thoroughly 
disgusting  to  a  person  of  sense,  may  be 
extremely  agreeable  and  delightful  to  a 
self-conceited  idiot.  Was  there  not  an 
idiotic  monarch,  who  was  greatly  pleased 
when  his  courtiers,  in  speaking  to  him, 
affected  to  vail  their  eyes  with  their  hands, 
as  unable  to  bear  the  insufferable  effulgence 
of  his  countenance  ?  And  would  not  a 
monarch  of  sense  have  been  ready  to  kick 
the  people  who  thus  treated  him  like  a 
fool  ?  And  every  one  has  observed  that 
there  are  silly  women  w’ho  are  much  gra¬ 
tified  by  coarse  and  fulsome  compliments 
upon  their  personal  appearance,  which 
would  be  regatded  as  grossly  insulting  by 
a  woman  of  sense.  You  may  have  heard 
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of  country  gentlemen,  of  Radical  jiolitics, 
who  had  seldom  w.andercd  beyond  their 
paternal  acres,  (by  their  paternal  acres  I 
me.an  the  acres  they  had  recently  bought,) 
.and  who  had  there  growh  into  a  fixed  l>e- 
lief  that  they  were  among  the  noblest  and 
mightiest  of  the  earth ;  M'ho  thought  their 
jtarish  clergyman  an  agreeable  man  if  he 
voted  at  the  county  election  for  the  candi¬ 
date  they  supported,  though  that  candi¬ 
date’s  politics  were  directly  opposed  to 
those  of  the  parson.  These  individuals, 
of  course,  would  hold  their  clergyman  as 
a  dis.agreeable  man,  if  he  held  by  his  own 
principles :  and  quite  declined  to  take  their 
wishes  into  account  in  exercising  the  trust 
of  the  franchise.  Now  of  course  a  noble¬ 
man  or  gentleman  of  right  feeling,  would 
regard  the  parson  as  a  turncoat  and  sneak, 
wlio  should  thus  deny  his  convictions. 
Yes  :  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  may  make 
yourself  .agree.able  to  unworthy  folk,  by 
unworthy  means.  A  late  notorious  Mar¬ 
quis  declared  on  his  dying-bed,  that  a  two- 
legged  animal,  of  human  pretensions,  who 
had  acted  as  his  v.alet,  and  had  aided  that 
hoary  reprobate  in  the  gratification  of  his 
peculiar  tastes,  was  “an  excellent  man.” 
And  you  m.ay  remember  how  Burke  s.aid 
that  as  we  learn  that  a  certain  Mr.  Russell 
made  himself  very  agreeable  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
th.at  ]Mr.  Russell  was  himself  (in  a  humble 
degree)  something  like  his  master.  Pro¬ 
bably  to  most  right-minded  men,  the  fact 
th.at  a  man  was  .agreeable  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  or  to  the  jiarquis  in  question,  or 
to  Belial,  Beelzebub,  or  Apollyon,  w'ould 
tend  to  make  that  man  remarkably  dis¬ 
.agreeable.  And  let  the  re.ader  remember 
the  guarded  May  in  wdiich  the  M  riter  laid 
doM'n  his  general  principle  as  to  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  character  and  demeanor.  I  said 
that  a  sensible  man,  seeking  by  honest 
moans  to  make  himself  agreeable.  M  ill 
generally  succeed  in  m.aking  himself  agree¬ 
able  to  sensible  men.  I  exclude  from  the 
class  of  men  to  be  esteemed  agreeable, 
those  M'ho  M'ould  disgust  all  but  fools  or 
blackguards.  I  exclude  parsons  m  Iio  ex¬ 
press  heretic.al  vieMS  in  tneology,  in  the 
presence  of  a  p.atron  known  to  be  a  free¬ 
thinker.  I  exclude  men  who  do  great 
folk’s  dirty  M'ork.  I  exclude  all  toad-eaters, 
sneaks,  flatterers,  and  faM-ning  impostors : 
from  the  schoolboy  m  Iio  thinks  to  gain  his 
master’s  favor  by  volunt.arily  bearing  tales 
of  his  companions,  up  to  the  bishop  who 
declared  that  ho  regarded  it  not  merely  as 
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.1  constitutional  principle  but  as  an  ethical 
fact,  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong,  and 
the  other  bishop  who  declared  th.at  the 
reason  why  (George  the  Second  died,  was 
that  this  world  was  not  good  enough  for 
him,  and  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  him 
to  heaven  that  he  might  bo  the  right  m.an 
in  the  right  place.  Such  persons  may 
succeed  in  making  themselves  agreeable 
to  the  man  with  whom  they  desire  to  in¬ 
gratiate  themselves,  provided  that  man  be  a 
fool  or  a  knave ;  but  they  assuredly  render 
themselves  disagreeable,  not  to  say  revolt¬ 
ing,  to  all  human  beings  whose  good  opin¬ 
ion  is  worth  the  possessing.  And  though 
any  one  who  is  not  a  fool  will  generally 
m.ake  himself  agreeable  tojwople  of  ordin¬ 
ary  temper  and  nervous  system  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so ;  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  too 
intrusive  .attempts  to  be  agreeable  often 
make  a  m.an  very  disagreeable ;  and  like¬ 
wise,  th.at  a  m.an  is  the  reverse  of  agree¬ 
able  if  you  see  that  he  is  trying  by  ina!i- 
aging  and  humoring  you  to  make  himself 
agree.able  to  you.  I  mean,  if  you  can  see  | 
that  he  is  smoothing  you  down,  and  agi’ce- 1 
ing  with  you,  and  trying  to  get  you  on  j 
vour  blind  side,  as  if  he  thought  you  a  j 
haby  or  a  lunatic.  And  there  is  all  the  j 
difference  in  the  world,  between  the  frank 
hearty  wish  in  man  or  woman  to  be  agree¬ 
able  ;  and  this  diplomatic  and  indirect 
way.  No  man  likes  to  think  that  he  is 
being  managed  as  Mr.  IJarey  might  m.an- 
age  an  unbroken  colt.  And  though  many 
hum.an  beings  must  in  fact  be  tlnis  man¬ 
aged  ;  though  a  person  of  a  violent  or  a 
sullen  temper,  or  of  a  w  rong  head,  or  of  j 
outrageous  vanity,  or  of  invincible  preju-  | 
dices,  must  be  managed  very  much  as  you  ■ 
would  manage  a  lunatic,  (being,  in  fact,  j 
removed  from  perfect  sanity  upon  these ! 
])oints ;)  still,  they  must  never  be  .allowed 
to  discern  that  they  are  being  managed,  or 
the  charm  will  fail  at  once.  I  confess,  for  j 
myself,  th.at  I  am  no  lK*liever  in  the  efficacy  : 
of  diplomacy  and  indirect  wavs  in  de.aling  , 
with  one’s  fellow-creatures.  I  believe  that  1 
a  manly,  candid,  straightforward  course  is 
always  the  best.  Treat  people  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  frank  manner;  with  frankness  not  J 
jmt  on,  but  real ;  and  you  will  l>c  agree-  i 
able  to  most  of  those  to  whom  you  -would  j 
desire  to  be  so.  i 

My  reader,  I  am  now'  about  to  tell  you  j 
of  certain  sorts  of  human  beings,  who 
appear  to  me  as  w'orthy  of  being  ranked  ; 
among  disagreeable  people.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  give  you  an  e.xhaustive  cata- 1 


logue  of  such.  Doubtless  you  have  your 
own  black  l)east8,  your  own  special  aver¬ 
sions,  which  have  for  you  a  disagrce.able- 
ness  beyond  the  understanding  or  sym¬ 
pathy  of  others.  Nor  do  I  make  cpiite 
sure  th.at  you  will  agree  with  me  in  all  the 
views  which  I  am  going  to  set  forth.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  you  may  regard  as 
very  nice  people,  or  even  as  quite  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  enthralling  people,  certain  people 
whom  I  regard  as  intensely  dis.agrecable. 
Let  me  begin  with  an  order  of  human 
beings,  as  to  which  I  do  not  expect  every 
one  who  reads  this  page  to  go  along  with 
me :  though  I  do  not  know'  any  opinion 
Avhich  I  hold  more  resolutely  than  that 
which  I  am  about  to  express.  Ji 

We  all  underst.and  the  kind  of  thing 
which  is  meant  by  people  who  talk  of 
Muscular  Christianity.  It  is  certainly  a 
noble  and  excellent  thing  to  make  people 
discern  that  a  good  Christian  need  not  be 
a  muff,  (pardon  the  slang  term :  there  is 
no  other  that  w'ould  bring  out  my  mean¬ 
ing.)  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  make  it  j)lain 
that  manliness  .and  dash  may  coexist  with 
pure  morality  and  sincere  piety.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  make  young  fellow's  compre¬ 
hend  that  there  is  nothing  fine  .and  manly 
in  being  bad  ;  .and  nothing  unmanly  in  be¬ 
ing  good.  And  in  this  view,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  value  too  highly  such  characters 
and  such  biographies  as  those  of  Ilodson 
ofllodson’s  Horse  and  of  C.apt.ain  Iledley 
Vicars.  It  is  a  sjilendid  combination, 
pluck  aTid  daring  in  their  highest  degree, 
w’ith  an  unaffected  and  earnest  regard 
to  religion  and  religious  duties :  in 
short,  muscularity  with  Christianity.  A 
man  consists  of  body  and  soul :  .and  both 
would  be  in  their  ideal  perfection,  if  the 
soul  were  decidedly  Christian,  and  the 
body  decidedly  muscular. 

But  there  are  folk  w'hose  admiration  of 
the  muscularity  is  very  great ;  Imt  whose 
regard  for  the  Christianity  is  very  small. 
They  are  captiv.ated  by  the  dash  and  glit¬ 
ter  of  physical  pliK-k :  they  are  (juite  con¬ 
tent  to  .accept  it  without  any  Christianity ; 
and  even  without  the  most  ordinary  mo¬ 
rality  .and  decency.  They  appear,  indeed, 
to  think  th.at  the  grandeur  oi  the  charac¬ 
ter  is  increased,  bv  the  combination  of 
thorough  blackguariiism  with  high  physi¬ 
cal  qualifications :  their  gospel,  m  short, 
may  be  said  to  be  that  of  Unchristian 
Muscularity.  And  you  will  find  various 
book.s  in  which  the  hero  is  such  a  ni.an : 
and  w'hile  the  writer  of  the  book  frankly 
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admits  that  he  is  in  strict  morality  an  ex¬ 
tremely  bad  man,  the  writer  still  recalls 
his  doings  with  such  manifest  gusto  and 
sympathy,  and  takes  such  pains  to  make 
him  agreeable  on  the  whole,  and  relates 
with  sueh  approval  the  admiration  which 
empty-headed  idiots  express  for  him  when 
he  has  jumped  his  horse  over  some  very 
|>crilous  fence  or  thrashed  some  insolent 
farmer,  that  it  is  painfully  apparent  what 
is  the  writer’s  ideal  of  a  grand  and  impos¬ 
ing  character.  You  know  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  the  hero  of  some  novels :  the 
museular  hlaekguard :  and  you  rememl)er 
what  are  his  unfailing  characteristics.  He 
has  a  deep  chest.  He  has  huge  arms  and 
limbs :  the  muscles  Ixdng  knotted.  He 
has  an  immense  mustache.  He  has  (God 
knows  why)  a  serene  contemj)t  for  ordi¬ 
nary  mortals.  He  is  ahways  growing 
black  with  fury",  and  bullying  Aveak  men. 
On  such  occasions,  his  lij>s  may  be  ob¬ 
served  to  be  twisted  into  an  evil  sneer. 
He  is  a  seducer  and  liar :  he  has  ruined 
various  women,  and  had  special  facilities 
for  becoming  ac,<piainted  with  the  rotten¬ 
ness  of  society :  and  occasionally  he  ex¬ 
presses,  in  language  of  the  most  profane, 
not  to  say  blasjdiemons  character,  a  mo¬ 
mentary  regret  for  having  done  so  much 
hann ;  such  as  the  Devil  might  sentiment¬ 
ally  have  expressed  when  he  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  misleading  our  first  parents.  Of 
course,  he  never  pays  tradesmen  for  the 
things  with  which  they  supply  him.  He 
can  drink  an  enormous  quantity  of  wine 
without  his  head  becoming  aftected.  He 
looks  doVni  with  entire  disregard  on  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  as  made  for  inferior 
beings.  As  for  any  worthy  moral  (juality : 
as  for  any  thing  beyond  a  certain  pictur¬ 
esque  brutality  and  bull-dog  disregard  of 
danger  :  not  a  trace  of  such  a  thing  can 
Ik*  found  about  him. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  such  a  per¬ 
son,  though  not  uncommon  in  novels,  very 
rarely  occurs  in  real  life :  and  if  he  occur 
at  all,  it  is  with  his  ideal  |)erfeetion8  very 
much  toned  down.  In  actual  life,  such  a 
hero  would  become  known  in  the  In.solv- 
ent  Court,  and  would  fre«jucntlv  appear 
before  the  police  magistrates.  He  would 
eventually  become  a  billiard-marker ;  and 
might  ultimately  be  hanged,  with  general 
approval.  If  the  man,  in  his  uncli]>|>ed 
proportions,  did  actually  exist,  it  would 
be  right  that  a  combination  should  be 
formed  to  wipe  him  out  of  creation.  He 
should  be  put  down :  as  you  would  put 


down  a  tiger  or  a  rattlesnake  if  found  at 
liberty  somewhere  in  the  Midland  Coun¬ 
ties.  A  more  hateful  character,  to  all  who 
possess  a  grain  of  moral  discernment,  could 
not  even  be  imagine<l.  And  it  need  not 
be  shown,  that  the  conception  of  such  a 
character  is  worthy  only  of  a  b.aby.  How¬ 
ever  many  years  the  man  Avho  deliberately 
and  admiringly  delineates  such  a  person 
may  have  lived  in  this  world,  intellectually 
he  can  not  be  more  than  about  seven  years 
old.  And  none  but  calves  the  most  im¬ 
mature  can  possibly  sympalhizi*  with  him. 
Yet  if  there  were  not  m.any  silly  persons 
to  whom  such  a  character  is  agreeable, 
such  a  character  would  not  be  portrayed. 
And  it  seems  certain  that  a  single  exhibition 
of  strength  or  daring  will  to  some  minds 
be  the  comjiendium  of  all  good  qualities  ; 
or  (more  accurately  speaking)  the  e<pnva- 
lent  for  them.  A  muscular  blackguard 
clears  a  high  fence :  he  does  precisely  that, 
neither  more  nor  less.  And  upon  the 
strength  of  that  single  achievement,  the 
servants  at  the  house  where  he  is  visiting 
declare  that  they  would  follow  him  over 
the  world.  And  you  may  find  various 
young  women,  and  various  Avomen  Avho 
wish  to  pass  for  young,  Avho  Avould  pro¬ 
fess,  and  }H!rha]»8  atdnally  feel,  a  like  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  muscular  blackguard.  I 
confess  that  I  can  not  find  Avords  strong 
enough  to  express  my  contempt  and  ab¬ 
horrence  for  the  theory  of  life  and  charac¬ 
ter  which  is  as.sumed  by  the  Avriters  Avho 
describe  such  blackguards,  and  by  the 
fools  who  admire  them.  And  though  very 
far  from  saying  or  thinking  that  the  kind 
of  human  being  who  hits  been  described, 
is  no  worse  than  disagreeable,  I  assert 
Avith  entire  confidence  that  to  all  right- 
thinking  men,  he  is  more  disagreeable  than 
almost  any  other  kind  of  human  being. 
And  I  do  not  know  any  single  lesson  yon 
could  instill  into  a  youthful  mind,  which 
would  be  so  mischievous,  as  the  lesson 
that  the  muscular  blackguard  should  be 
regarded  AA’ith  any  other  feeling  than  th.at 
of  pure  loathing  and  disgust.  Hut  let  ns 
have  done  AA'ith  him.  I  can  not  think  of 
the  books  which  delineate  him,  and  ask 
you  to  admire  him,  without  indignation 
more  bitter  than  I  wish  to  feel  in  writing 
such  a  page. 

And  pjissing  to  the  con.sideration  of 
human  Wings  who,  though  disagreeable, 
are  good  in  the  main  ;  it  may  be  Laid  down, 
as  a  general  principle,  that  any  jHirson, 
however  good,  is  disagreeable,  from  whom 
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you  feel  it  a  relief  to  get  away.  We  have 
all  known  people,  thoroughly  estimable, 
and  whom  you  could  not  but  reapt'ct,  in 
whose  presence  it  was  impossible  to  fta?! 
•It  ease ;  and  whose  absence  was  felt  as  the 
withdrawal  of  a  sense  of  constraint  of  the 
most  oppressive  kind.  And  this  vague, 
uncomfortable  influence,  Avhich  breathes 
from  some  men,  is  ])r()duced  in  various 
ways.  Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  mere 
stiffness  and  awkw.ardne.ss  of  manner : 
and  there  .are  men  whose  stiffiiess  and 
awkw.ardnesfi  of  manner  are  such  as  would 
fretv.e  the  most  genial  and  silence  the 
frankest.  Sometimes  it  arises  from  ignor¬ 
ance  of  social  rules  ami  proprieties :  some¬ 
times  from  incapacity  to  take,  or  even  to 
comprehend,  a  joke.  Sometimes  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  pettedne.ss  of  nature,  which 
keeps  you  ever  in  fear  that  offense  in.ay 
be  taken  at  the  most  innocent  word  or  act. 
Sometimes  it  comes  of  a  prej)osterous 
sense  of  his  own  standing  and  importance, 
existing  in  a  man  whose  standing  and 
importance  are  very  small.  It  is  quite 
wonderful  what  very  great  folk  very  lit¬ 
tle  folk  will  sometimes  fancy  tliemselves 
to  be.  The  present  writer  has  had  little 
t)pportunlty  of  conversing  with  men  of 
great  rank  and  ])ower.  ^  et  he  has  con¬ 
versed  with  certain  men  of  the  very  great¬ 
est  ;  .and  he  can  say  sincerely  that  he  has 
found  head-stew.ards  to  be  much  more 
flignitied  men  th.an  dukes  ;  and  ])arsons  of 
no  earthly  reputation,  and  of  very  limited 
means,  to  Im*  infinitely  more  stuck-up  th.an 
archbishops.  And  though  at  first  the 
airs  of  stuck-up  small  men  are  am.a/ingly 
ridiculous,  and  so  rather  amusing,  they 
speedily  become  so  irrit.ating,  that  the 
men  who  exhibit  them  can  not  be  classed 
otherwise  than  with  the  disagreeable  of 
the  earth. 

Few  people  are  more  disagreeable  than 
the  man  who  (you  know)  is,  while  you 
are  conversing  with  him,  taking  a  mental 
estimate  of  you — mori*  ])articul.arly  of  the 
soundness  of  your  doctrinal  views  —  xvith 
the  intention  of  showing  you  up  if  you  be 
wrong,  and  of  inventing  or  inisreprestuit- 
ing  something  to  your  prejudice  if  you 
be  right.  Whenever  you  find  any  man 
trying  (in  a  moral  sense)  to  trot  you  out, 
.and  examine  your  p.aces,  and  pronounce 
upon  your  general  soundness,  there  are 
two  courses  you  m.ay  follow.  The  one  is, 
severely  to  shut  him  up ;  and  sternly  make 
him  underst.and  that  you  don’t  choose*  to 
l»e  inspected  by  him.  Show  him  that  you 


will  not  exhibit  for  his  approval  your  p.ar- 
ticular  views  about  the  Papacy,  or  about 
Moral  In.ability,  or  about  Pelagianism  or 
the  Patripassian  heresy.  Indicate  that 
yoti  will  not  be  pumped ;  ami  you  may 
convey,  in  a  kindly  and  polite  way,  that 
you  really  don’t  care  a  ru.sh  what  he 
thinks  of  you.  The  other  course  is,  with 
deep  solemnity  and  .an  unchanged  coun¬ 
tenance,  to  horrify  your  in8|)ector  by  avow¬ 
ing  the  most  fe.arful  views.  Tell  him  th.at 
on  long  reflection,  you  are  prepared  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  revival  of  Cannibalism.  Say 
that  probably  something  may  be  said  for 
Polygamy.  Defend  the  Thugs,  and  say 
sometlnTig  for  Mutnbo  .Tumbo.  End  by 
saying  that  no  doubt  bl.ack  is  white,  and 
twice  ten  are  fifty.  Or  a  third  way  of 
meeting  such  a  man,  is  suddenly  to  turn 
upon  him,  and  ask  him  to  give  you  a  brief 
and  lucid  account  of  the  views  he  is  con¬ 
demning.  Ask  him  to  tell  you  what  are 
the  theological  peculi.arities  of  Bunsen, 
and  what  is  the  exact  teaching  of  Mr. 
^laurice.  He  does  not  know,  you  may 
Im}  tolerably  sure.  In  the  case  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  eminent  m.an,  I  never  met  any  body 
who  did  know  ;  and  I  have  the  firmest 
Iwlief  that  he  dws  not  know  himself.  I 
was  told,  lately,  of  an  eminent  foreigner, 
who  came  to  Britain  to  promote  a  certjiin 
public  end.  For  its  promotion,  the  emi¬ 
nent  m.an  wished  to  conciliate  the'sympa- 
thies  of  a  certain  small  class  of  religion¬ 
ists.  He  procured  an  intrtxluction  to  a 
leading  man  among  them  —  a  good,  but 
very  stupid  and  self-conceited  man.  This 
man  entered  into  talk  with  the  eminent 
foreigner,  .and  ranged  over  a  multitinle  of 
topics,  politic.al  and  religious.  And  at  an 
hour’s  end,  the  foreigner  was  astonished 
by  the  good  but  stupid  man  suddenly  ex¬ 
claiming  :  “  Now,  sir,  I  have  been  reckon¬ 
ing  you  up  :  you  won’t  do  ;  you  are  a”  — 
no  matter  what.  It  was  something  that 
had  nothing  e.arthly  to  do  with  the  end 
to  be  promoted.  The  religious  dem.a- 
gogue  had  been  trotting  out  the  foreigner, 
.and  he  had  fouml  him  unsound.  The  I'e- 
ligious  demagogue  l»elonged  to  a  petty 
sect,  no  doubt ;  and  he  w.as  trying  for  his 
wretched  little  shibboleth.  But  you  may 
have  seen  the  like,  even  with  leading  men 
in  mational  churches.  And  I  have  seen  a 
pert  little  whipj)ersnajtper  ask  a  venerable 
clergyman  what  he  thought  of  a  certain 
outrageous  hiy-preacher ;  and  receive  the 
clergyman’s  reply  that  he  thought  most 
unfavorably  of  many  of  the  lay-preacher’s 
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(loinsTS,  with  a  self-conceitcd  smirk  that  sation,  to  listen  to  all  that  was  said  to 
seemed  to  say  to  the  venerable  clergyman,  him.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  jiidgment- 
“  I  have  l)een  reckoning  you  up  ;  you  seat,  ac<juired  through  many  years  of 
won’t  do.”  listening,  with  every  faculty  awake,  to  the 

People  whom  you  can  not  get  to  attend  arguments  addressed  to  him.  lint  when 
to  you  when  you  talk  to  them  are  disa-  j^ou  began  to  make  some  statement  to  him, 
greeable.  There  are  men  Avhom  you  feel  it !  it  was  positively  alarming  to  see  him  look 
is  vain  to  speak  to;  whether  yon  are  men-  j  you  full  in  the  thee,  and  listen  with  iiicon- 
tioning  facts  or  stating  arguments.  All  |  ceivable  fi.vedness  of  attention  to  all  yop 
the  while  you  are  speaking,  they  are  think- 1  said.  You  could  not  help  feeling  th.at 
ing  of  what  they  are  themselves  to  say  j  really  the  sm.all  remark  you  had  to  make 
next.  There  is  a  strong  current,  as  it  was  not  worth  that  great  mind’s  grasping 
were,  setting  outward  from  their  minds  ; '  it  so  intently,  as  he  might  have  grasped 
and  it  prevents  what  you  s.ay  from  getting  an  argument  by  Follett.  The  mind  was 
in.  You  know,  if  a  pipe  be  full  of  w.ater,  intensely  receptive,  when  it  was  receiving 
running  strongly  one  w.ay,  it  is  vain  to  it  all.  Hut  I  remember,  too,  that  when 
think  to  push  in  a  stream  running  the  the  great  judge  began  to  s[>eak,  then  his 
other  way.  You  can  not  get  at  their  at-  mind  was  (so  to  speak)  streaming  out  ; 
tention.  You  can  not  get  at  the  quick  of  and  he  was  particularly  impatient  of  inat- 
their  mental  sensorium.  It  is  not  the  tention  or  ititerruption,  .and  particularly 
dull  of  hearing  whom  it  is  hardest  to  get  non-reeeptive  of  any  thing  that  might  be 
to  hear  ;  it  is  rather  the  man  who  is  roar- 1  suggested  to  him. 

ing  out  himself,  .and  so  who  c.an  not  at-  j  It  is  extremely  disagreeable  when  a 
tend  to  any  thing  else.  Now  this  is  pro-  vulgar  fellow,  M'hom  you  hardly  know. 
Yoking.  It  is  a  mortifying  indic.ation  of  addresses  you  by  your  surn.ame  with  great 
the  little  importance  that  is  att.aehed  to  familiarity'  of  m.anner.  And  such  a  person 
what  we  are  s.aying ;  and  there  is  some- 1  will  take  no  hint  that  he  is  <lis.agreeable, 
thing  of  the  irritation  that  is  produced  in  j  however  stiff  and  however  forin.ally  polite 
the  living  Ixjing  by  contending  with  the  j  you  may  take  pains  to  be  to  him.  It  is 
passive  resistance  of  inert  matter.  And  :  disagreeable  wiien  persons,  with  Avhom 
there  is  something  provoking  even  in  the  I  you  have  no  desire  to  be  on  terms  of  inti- 
outward  signs  that  the  mind  is  in  a  non-  j  macy,  persist  in  putting  many  quesiions  to 
recepti\*e  state.  You  remember  the  eye  !  you  as  to  your  private  concerns  ;  such  as 
that  is  looking  beyond  you  ;  the  grin  that  j  your  annual  income  and  expenditure,  and 
is  not  at  .any'  thing  funny  in  what  you  I  the  like.  No  doubt,  it  is  both  jileasant 
say  ;  the  occasional  inarticulate  sounds  1  and  |>rofit.able  for  peojtle  who  are  not  rich 
that.areputinatthecloseofyoursentences,  1  to  compare  notes  on  these  matters  with 
.as  if  to  delude  you  with  a  show  of  atten-  some  frank  and  hearty  friend,  whose  means 
tion.  The  non-receptive  mind  is  occasion-  and  outgoings  are  much  the  same  as  their 
ally  found  in  clever  men  ;  but  the  men  own.  I  do  not  think  of  such  a  case,  but 
who  exhibit  it  are  invariably  very  conceit-  of  the  prying  curiosity  of  j»ei'sons  who 
ed.  They  can  think  of  nothing  but  them- '  have  no  right  to  pry  ;  and  wlio,  very  gen- 
selves.  And  you  m.ay  find  the  last-n.amed  |  erally,  while  diligently  prying  into  your 
characteristic  strongly  developed,  even  in  '  affairs,  take  special  care  not  to  take  you 
men  with  gray  hair,  who  ought  to  have  '  into  tlieir  confidence.  Such  people,  too, 
learned  better  through  the  experience  of  '  while  making  a  pretense  of  reve.aling 
a  pretty  long  life.  There  are  other  minds  |  to  you  .all  their  secrets,  will  often  tell 
which  are  very  receptive.  They  seem  to  a  very  sm.all  portion  of  them,  and  make 
have  a  strong  power  of  suction.  Tliey  various  statements  which  you  at  the  time 
t.ake  in,  very  decidedly,  .all  that  is  said  to  are  <piite  aware  are  not  true.  There  are 
them.  The  best  mind,  of  course,  is  that  not  many  things  more  disagreeable  than 
which  combines  both  characteristics;  which  a  very  stiqud  and  ill-set  old  wonmn,  m  Iio, 
is  strongly  receptive  when  it  ought  to  be  quite  unaware  wh.at  her  opinion  is  worth, 
receiving ;  and  which  gives  out  strongly  expresses  it  with  entire  confidence  u|)on 
when  it  ought  to  be  giving  out.  The  many  subjects  of  which  she  knows  nothing 

{)ower  of  receptivity  is  greatly  increased  whatever,  and  as  to  which  she  is  wholly 
)}’  habit.  I  rememixjr  feeling  awe-stricken  incapable  of  judging.  And  the  self-.s.ati8- 
by  the  intense  attention  with  which  a  very  fied  and  confident  air  with  which  she  set- 
great  judge  was  wont,  in  ordinary  conver-  ties  the  most  difficult  questions,  and  pro- 
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noiinces  unfavorable  judgment  upon  peo¬ 
ple  ten  thousand  times  wiser  and  better 
than  herself,  is  an  insufferably  irritating  | 
])henomenon.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  j 
the  people  I  have  in  view  invariably  com-  j 
bine  e.xtreme  ugliness  with  spitefulness  ; 
and  self-conceit.  Such  a  person  will  make  j 
particular  inquiries  of  you  as  to  some  near  ^ 
relative  of  your  own  :  and  will  add,  with  j 
a  m.alicious  and  horribly  ugly  expression  | 
of  face,  that  she  is  glad  to  liear  how  very  \ 
mnch  improved  your  relative  now  is.  She  | 
will  repeat  the  sentence  several  times,  lay- . 
ing  great  emphasis  and  significance  upon 
the  very  much  improved.  Of  course,  the 
notion  conveyed  to  .any  stranger  who  m.ay  , 
be  pre.sent,  is  th.at  your  relative  must  in 
former  days  have  been  an  extremely  bad  i 
fellow.  The  fact  probably  is,  that  he  has  : 
always,  man  and  boy,  been  particularly  | 
well-behaved ;  ajid  that  really  you  were  : 
not  aware  that  he  needed  any  special  im- 1 
})rovement :  save  indeed  in  the  sense  that  ■ 
every  hum.an  l»eitig  might  be  and  ought , 
to  be  a  great  deal  better  tluin  he  is. 

People  who  are  always  vaporing  about 
their  own  importance,  and  the  value  of 
their  own  posst'ssions,  are  dissigreejible. 
We  all  know  such  people :  .and  they  are 
made  more  irrit.ating  by  the  fact,  that 
their  boasting  is  almost  invariably  .absurd 
and  false.  1  do  not  meaii  ethically  ‘ 
false,  but  logic.ally  false.  For  doubtless, 
in  many  cases,  human  Ixangs  honestly  , 
think  themselves  and  their  possessions  as  , 
much  l)etter  th.an  other  men  and  their  pos¬ 
sessions  ;  as  they  s.ay  they  do.  If  thirty 
families  compose  the  best  society  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  country  town,  you  may  be  sure  that 
each  of  the  thirty  families  in  its  secret 
soul  looks  down  upon  the  other  twenty-  ■ 
,  nine ;  and  fancies  that  it  stands  on  a  total- ' 
ly  different  level.  And  it  is  a  kind  ar- ' 
rangement  of  Providence,  that  a  m.an’s 
own  children,  horses,  house,  and  other  pos¬ 
sessions,  are  so  much  more  interesting  to  ’ 
himself  than  are  the  children,  horses,  and 
houses  of  other  men,  that  he  can  readily  ' 
persu.ade  himself  that  they  are  as  much  bet- ' 
ter  in  fact,  as  they  are  more  interesting  to  I 
his  personal  feeling.  But  it  is  provoking  I 
when  a  man  is  always  obtruding  on  you  ! 
how  highly  he  estimates  his  own  belong¬ 
ings,  and  how  much  better  than  yours  he  | 
thinks  them,  even  when  this  is  done  in  .all 
honesty  and  simplicity :  and  it  is  infuri.at- 
ing  when  a  man  keeps  constantly  telling 
you  things  u  hich  he  knows  are  not  true, 
as  to  the  preciousness  and  excellence  of 


the  gifts  with  which  fortune  has  endowed 
him.  You  feel  angry  when  a  man,  who 
has  lately  bought  a  house,  one  in  a  square 
containing  fifty,  all  as  nearly  as  possible 
alike,  tells  you  Avith  an  air  of  confidence 
that  he  has  got  the  finest  hou.se  in  Scot¬ 
land,  or  in  England,  as  the  case  may  be. 
You  are  irritated  by  the  m.an  who  on  .all 
occasions  tells  you  that  he  drives  in  his 
mail-ph.aeton  “five  hundred  pounds’  worth 
of  horseflesh.”  You  are  well  aware  that 
he  did  not  pay  a  quarter  of  that  sum  for 
the  animals  in  question :  and  you  assume 
as  certain  that  the  dc.aler  did  not  give  him 
that  iiair  of  horses  for  less  than  they  were 
worth.  It  is  somewhat  irritating  when  a 
man,  not  remarkable  in  any  Avay,  begins  to 
tell  you  that  he  can  hardly  go  to  any  part 
of  the  world  Avithout  lx*ing  recognized  by 
some  one  who  remembers  his  striking  as¬ 
pect,  or  is  familiar  Avith  his  famous  name. 
“  It  costs  me  three  hundred  a  vear,  h.av- 
ing  that  picture  to  look  at,”  said  5lr.  Wind¬ 
bag,  pointing  to  a  picture  hanging  ort  a 
Avail  in  his  library.  He  goes  on  to  explain 
that  he  refused  six  thousand  pounds  for 
that  picture  ;  Avhich,  at  five  per  cent,  Avould 
yield  the  annual  income  named.  You  re¬ 
peat  Windbag’s  statement  to  an  eminent 
artist.  The  artist  knoAvs  the  jucture.  He 
looks  at  you  fixedly ;  and  for  all  comment 
on  Windbag’s  story,  s.ays  (he  is  a  Scotch¬ 
man)  Hoot  Toot.  But  the  disposition 
to  vai>or  is  deep-set  in  human  mature. 
There  are  not  very  m.any  men  or  Avomen 
wh'om  I  Avould  trust,  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  their  family,  dwelling,  influence, 
and  genenal  position,  to  peojde  a  thousand 
miles  from  home,  Avho  Avere  not  likely  ever 
to  be  able  to  verify  the  picture  draAvn. 

It  is  Inardly  necessary  to  mention  among 
disagreeable  people,  those  individuals  Avho 
take  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  you  are 
looking  ill ;  that  you  are  falling  off,  physi¬ 
cally  or  mentally.  “  Surely  you  have  lost 
some  of  your  teeth  since  I  saAv  you  last,” 
said  a  good  man  to  a  man  of  seventv-five 
years  ;  “  I  can  not  make  out  a  Avordi  you 
say,  you  speak  so  indistinctly.”  And  so 
obtuse,  and  so  thoroughly  devoid  of  gen¬ 
tlemanly  feeling,  was  tliat  good  man,  that 
when  admonished  that  he  ought  not  to 
speak  in  that  fashion  to  a  man  in  advanced 
ears,  he  could  not  for  his  life  see  that  he 
ad  done  any  thing  unkind  or  unmannerly. 
“  I  dare  say  you  are  wearied  Avi’  preachin’ 
to-day :  you  see  you’re  gettin’  frail  noo,” 
said  a  Scotch  elder,  in  my  hearing,  to  a 
worthy  clergyman.  Seldom  has  it  cost 
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me  a  greater  effort  than  it  did  to  refrain 
from  tuiTiinc:  to  the  elder,  and  saying  with 
candor,  “AVhat  a  boor  and  what  a  fool 
you  must  be,  to  say  thatP'  It  was  as 
well  I  did  not :  the  boor  would  not  have 
known  what  I  meant.  He  would  not  have 
known  the  provocation  which  led  me  to 
give  him  my  true  opinion  of  him.  “  How 
very  bald  you  are  getting!”  said  a  really 
good-nature<i  man,  to  a  friend  he  was 
meeting  for  the  first  time  in  several  years. 
Such  remarks  are  for  the  most  part  made 
by  men  who,  in  good  faith,  h.ave  not  the 
least  idea  that  they  are  making  themselves 
<lisagrce.able.  There  is  no  malicious  inten¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  matter  of  pure  ohtuseness, 
stupidity,  selfishness,  and  vulgarity.  lJut 
an  obtuse,  stupid,  selfish,  and  vulgar  j)er- 
son  is  disagreeable.  And  your  right 
course  will  l>e,  to  carefully  avoid  all  in¬ 
tercourse  with  such  a  person. 

But  bt'sides  people  who  blunder  into 
saying  unpleasant  things,  there  are  a  few 
who  do  so  of  set  intention.  And  such 
people  ought  to  be  cracked.  They'  can 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm :  inflict  a  great 
deal  of  suflering.  I  believe  that  human 
lieings  in  general  are  more  miserable  than 
y'ou  think.  They  are  very  anxious  :  very 
careworn  :  stung  by  a  host  of  worries  :  a 
good  deal  disappointed,  in  many  w'ays. 
And  in  the  ca.se  of  many'  jMjople,  worthy 
.and  able,  tliere  is  a  very  low  estimate  of 
themselves  and  their  abilities ;  and  a  s,ad 
tendency  to  depressed  spirits  and  gloomy 
views.  And  while  a  kind  word  s.aid'to 
such  is  a  real  benefit,  .and  a  gre.at  lighten- 
er  of  the* heart;  an  ingenious  malignant 
may  suggest  to  such,  things  which  are  as 
a  stunning  Vdow,  and  as  an  added  load  on 
the  w'cary  frame  and  mind.  I  have  seen, 
with  buniing  indignation,  a  nnilicrnant 
beast  (I  mean  man)  playing  upon  that  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  terrible  apprehensiveness  w'hieh 
is  born  w’ith  many  men.  I  have  seen  the 
beast  vaguely  suggest  evil  to  the  nervous 
and  apprehensive  man.  “  This  can  not 
end  here  “  I  shall  take  my  own  meas¬ 
ures  now  “  A  higher  authority  shall  de¬ 
cide  l)etween  us,”  I  h.ave  heard  the  beast 
say ;  and  then  go  aw.ay.  Of  course  I  knew 
well  that  the  beast  could  and  would  do 
nothing :  and  I  hastened  to  say  so  to  the 
.apprehensive  man.  But  I  knew  that  the 
oor  fellow  w'ould.go  away  home;  and 
rood  over  the  be.ast’s  ominous  threats ; 
.and  imagine  a  hundred  terrible  contingen¬ 
cies:  and  work  himself  into  a  fever  of  anx¬ 
iety  and  alarm.  And  it  is  because  I  know' 
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that  the  vague  threatener  c-ountcd  on  all 
that ;  and  wished  it ;  and  enjoyed  the 
thought  of  the  slow  torment  he  was  c.aus- 
ing;  that  I  choose  to  call  him  a  beast  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  iruan.  Indeed,  there  is  an  order 
of  beings  worse  than  beasts,  to  which  that 
being  should  rather  be  referred.  You 
have  said  or  done  something,  which  has 
given  oflense  to  certain  of  your  neighbors. 
Mr.  Snarling  comes  and  gives  you  a  full 
and  particular  .account  of  the  indign.ation 
they  feel,  and  of  their  jdans  for  vengeance. 
Mr.  Snarling  is  happy  to  see  you  look 
somewhat  .annoyed :  ami  he  kindly  says : 
“  Oh !  never  mind :  this  will  blow  over,  a.s 
other  things  you  have  said  and  done  have 
blown  ot'er."  Tlius  he  vaguely  suggests 
that  you  have  given  great  oflense  on  many 
occasions;,  and  made  many  bitter  enemies. 
He  .adds,  in  a  musing  voice,  “  Yes,  .as  many 
other  things  have  blown  over.”  Turn  the 
individual  out;  and  cut  his  acquaintance. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  a  uj)as-tree  in 
your  neighborhood.  Of  all  dis.agreeable 
men,  a  man  with  his  tendencies  is  the  most 
disagreeable.  The  bitterest  and  longest 
lasting  east-win<l  acts  less  perniciously 
on  body  and  soul,  than  does  the  society  of 
Mr.  Snarling. 

Suspicious  people  are  disagreeable  ;  also 
people  who  are  .ahways  taking  the  })et. 
Indeed,  suspicaonsness  and  pettedness 
generally  go  together.  There  are  many 
men  and  women  who  are  .always  imagin¬ 
ing  that  some  insult  is  designed  V)y  the 
most  innocent  Avords  and  doings  of  those 
around  them  ;  and  .always  suspecting  that 
some  evil  intention  .against  their  peace  is 
cherished  by  some  one  or  other.  It  is 
most  irritating  to  h,ave  any  thing  to  do 
w’ith  such  impracticable  and  silly  moilals. 
But  it  is  a  delightful  thing  to  Avork  along 
with  a  man  Avho  never  takes  oflense ;  a 
frank,  manly  man,  who  gives  credit  to 
others  for  the  same  generosity  of  nature 
which  he  feels  AA-ithin  himself ;  .anti  who,  if 
he  thinks  he  has  reason  to  complain, 
speaks  out  his  mind  and  has  things  cleared 
up  .at  once.  A  disagreeable  person  is  he 
who  frequently  sends  letters  to  you  with¬ 
out  p.aying  the  postage ;  leaving  you  to  pay 
twopence  for  each  ]»enny  which  he  has  thus 
saved.  The  loss  of  tw'0])ence  is  no  great 
matter ;  but  there  is  something  irritating 
in  the  feeling  that  your  correspondent  has 
deliberately  resolved  that  he  would  save 
his  penny  at  the  cost  of  your  twopence. 
There  is  a  man,  describing  himself  .as  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  (I 
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can  not  think  ho  is  one,)  who  occasionally  inj?  people  off  from  havinjy  any  thin<?  to  do 
sends  me  an  abusive  anonymous  letter,  with  Christianity.  Why  should  a  middle- 
and  who  invarmbly  sends  his  letters  un-  ajrcd  clergyman  w.alk  about  the  streets 
j)aid.  I  do  not  mind  alx)ut  the  man’s  with  a  sullen  and  malignant  scowl  always 
abuse ;  but  I  confess  I  grudge  my  two-  on  his  face,  which  at  the  best  wouhi  be  a 
pence.  I  have  observed,  too,  that  the  very  ugly  one  ?  Why  should  another 

1)eojde  who  send  letters  unp.aid,  do  so  walk  with  his  nose*  in  the  air,  and  his  eyes 
labitually.  I  have  known  the  same  indi-  rolled  up  till  they  seem  likely  to  roll 
vidual  send  six  successive  letters  unpaid,  out  ?  And  why  should  a  third  l)e  .always 
And  it  is  probably  within  the  experience  dabbled  over  with  a  clammy  perspiration  ; 
of  most  oi  my  rea<lers,  that  out  of  (say)  and  prolong  all  his  vowels  to  twice  the 
a  hundred  correspondents,  ninety-nine  in-  usual  length  ?  It  is  indee<l  a  most  woful 
variably  p.ay  their  letters  pro|K*rly ;  while  thing,  that  people  who  evince  a  8])irit  in 
time  after  time  the  hundredth  sends  his  every  respect  the  direct  contrary  of  that 
with  the  abominable  big  2  stamped  u|)on  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  should  fancy 
it ;  and  yo»ir  servant  walks  in  and  worries  that  they  are  Christi.an8  of  singular  .attain- 
you  by  the  old  statement  that  the  postman  ments;  and  it  is  more  woful  still,  that 
18  waiting.  Let  me  advise  every  reader  many  young  people  should  be  scared  away 
to  do  what  I  intend  doing  for  the  future :  into  irreligion  or  unbelief  by  the  wretched 
to  wit,  to  refuse  to  receive  any  unpaid  delusion  that  these  creatures,  wickedly 
letter.  You  m.ay  be  quite  sure  that  by  so  caricaturing  Christianity,  are  fairly  repre¬ 
doing  you  will  not  lose  any  letter  that  is  senting  it.  I  have  beheld  more  deliberate 
worth  having.  A  class  of  people,  very  malice,  more  lying  and  cheating,  more 
closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  people  backbiting  .and  slandering,  denser  stupid- 
who  do  not  jmy  their  letters,  is  that  of  ity,  and  greater  self-sutHciency,  among 
such  as  are  constantly  borrowing  smtdl  ba<l-he.arted  and  wrong-headed  religionists, 
sums  from  their  friends,  which  they  never  than  among  any  other  order  of  human 
restore.  If  you  should  ever  be  thrown  into  beings.  I  have  known  more  malignity  and 
the  society  of  such,  your  right  course  will  slan<ler  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  prayer, 
be  to  take  care  to  have  no  money  in  your  than  should  have  consigned  any  ordi- 
poeket.  People  are  disagreeable,  who  are  nary  libeller  to  the  pillory.  I  have 
given  to  talking  of  the  b.adnes8  of  their  known  a  person  uho  made  evening 
servants,  the  undutifulness  of  theirchildren,  pniyer  a  means  of  infuriating  and  stabbing 
the  smokiness  of  their  chimneys,  and  the  the  servants,  under  the  pretext  of  con- 
deficiency  of  their  digestive  organs.  And  fessing  their  sin.s.  “Thou  knowest.  Lord, 
though  with  a  true  and  close  friend,  it  is  a  how  my  servants  have  l>een  occupied  this 
great  relief,  and  a  special  tic,  to  have  day with  these  words  did  the  blasphe- 
spoken  out  your  heart  about  your  burdens  mous  mockery  of  prayer  begin  one  !Sun- 
and  sorrows ;  it  is  expedient,  in  conversti-  day  evening  in  a  house  I  could  easily  indi- 
tion  with  ordinary  ac«iuaintance8,  to  keej)  cate :  and  then  the  man,  under  the  pretext 
these  to  yourself.  of  addressing  the  Almighty,  raked  up  all 

It  must  be  .admitted,  Avith  great  regret,  the  misdoings  of  the  servants,  (they  being 
that  people  who  make  a  considerable  pro-  present,  of  course,)  in  a  fashion  which,  if 
fession  of  religion  have  succeeded  in  mak-  he  had  ventured  on  it  at  any  other  time, 
ing  themselves  more  thorougly  disagree-  would  probably  have  led  some  of  them  to 
able  than  almost  any  other  human  beings  assault  him.  “I  went  to  Edinburgh,” 
have  ever  made  themselves.  You  will  said  a  Highland  elder,  “  and  was  there  a 
find  |)eople,  who  not  merely  claim  to  be  Sabbath.  It  was  an  aAvfu’ sight !  There, 
pious  and  Christian  people,  but  to  be  veiy  on  the  Sabbath  day,  you  would  see  people 
much  more  pious  ami  Christian  th.an  walking  along  the  street,  smiling  as  if 
others,  who  are  extremely  unch.arit.able,  thky  wkke  pekkectly  happy  !”  There 
unamiable,  repulsive,  stupid,  and  narroiv-  was  the  gravamen  of  the  ])oor  High- 
minded,  and  intensely  opinionated  and  lander’s  charge.  To  think  of  peoj)le  being 
self-satisfied.  We  know  from  a  very  high  or  looking  happy  on  the  Lord’s  day !  And 
authority,  that  a  Christian  ought  to  be  an  indeed  to  tbmk  of  a  Christian  man  ever 
epistle  in  commendation  of  the  blessed  I’enturing  to  be  happy  at  all !  “Yes,  this 
faith  he  holds.  But  it  is  beyond  question,  parish  ivas  highly  favore<l  in  the  days  of 
that  many  people  who  profe.ss  to  be  Christ-  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Brown,”  said  a  spiteful 
ians,  are  like  grim  Gorgon’s  heads,  warn-  and  venomous  old  woman,  with  a  glance 
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of  deadly  malice  at  a  young  lad  who  was 
present,  lliat  young  lad  was  the  son  of 
the  clergyjnan  of  the  parish  :  one  of  the 
most  dilig(‘nt  and  exeinjtlary  clergyman  in 
Ilritain.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Brown  were 
the  clergymen  who  preceded  him.  And 
the  spiteful  old  woman  adopted  this  means 
of  sticking  a  pin  into  the  young  lad :  con¬ 
veying  the  idea  that  there  was  a  sad  fall¬ 
ing  »)ff  now.  I  saw’  and  heard  her,  my 
rea<ler.  Now,  when  an  ordinary  spiteful 
person  says  a  malicious  thing,  being  quite 
aware  that  she  is  saying  a  malicious  thing, 
and  that  her  motive  is  pure  malice,  you 
are  disgusted.  But  when  a  spiteful  person 
says  a  malicious  thing,  all  the  while  fancy¬ 
ing  herself  a  verj’  pious  person ;  and 
fancying  that  in  gratifying  her  spite,  she 
is  acting  from  Christian  principle :  I  say 
the  sight  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
gusting,  perplexing,  and  miserable,  that 
ever  human  eye  beheld.  I  have  no  fear 
of  the  attacks  of  enemies  on  the  blessed 
Faith  in  which  I  live,  and  hope  to  die. 
But  it  is  dismal,  to  see  how’  our  holy  reli¬ 
gion  is  misrepresented  before  the  world, 
by  the  vile  impostors  who  pretend  to  be 
its  friends. 

Among  the  disagreeable  people  who 
make  a  profession  of  religion,  probably 
many  are  purely  hypocrites.  But  we  will¬ 
ingly  iK'lieve  that  there  are  people,  in 
whom  Christianity  appears  in  a  wretched¬ 
ly  stunted  and  distorted  form,  who  yet 
are  right  at  the  root.  It  does  not  follow 
that  a  man  is  a  Christian,  because  he 
turns  up  his  eyes  and  drawls  out  his 
w’ords  ;  abd  w’hen  asked  to  say  grace,  of¬ 
fers  a  prayer  of  tw'enty  minutes’  duration. 
But  again,  it  does  not  follow'  that  he  is 
not  a  Christian,  though  he  may  do  all 
these  things.  The  bitter  sectary,  who 
distinctly  says  that  a  humble,  pious  man, 
just  dead,  has  “  gone  to  hell,”  l>ecause  he 
died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church — how¬ 
ever  abhorrent  that  sectary  mav  be  in 
some  respects,  may  be,  in  the  mam,  with¬ 
in  the  Good  Shepherd’s  fold,  wherein  he 
fancies  there  are  very  few’  but  himself. 
The  dissenting  teacher  who  declared  from 
his  pulpit  that  the  parish  clergyman  (new¬ 
ly  come,  and  an  entire  stranger  to  him) 
was  “  a  servant  of  Satan,”  may  jjossibly 
have  been  a  good  man  after  all.  Griev¬ 
ous  defects  and  errors  may  exist  in  a 
Christian  character,  w’hich  is  a  Christian 
character  still.  And  the  Christian  horri¬ 
bly  dis.agree.able  and  repulsive  now,  will 
some  day,  wo  trust,  have  all  that  purged 


aw’ay.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
any  Christi.an,  by  so  far  as  he  is  disagree¬ 
able  and  rej)ulsive,  deviates  from  the 
right  thing.  0  my  rc.ader!  when  my 
heart  is  sometimes  sore  through  what 
I  see  of  dis.agreeable  traits  in  Christ- 
i.an  character,  w’hat  a  blessed  relief 
there  is  in  turning  to  the  simple  pages, 
.and  seeing  for  the  thousandth  time  The 
True  ('hristian  Character — so  diflerent ! 
Yes,  thank  God,  w’e  know  where  to  look, 
to  find  W’hat  every  pious  man  should  be 
humbly  aiming  to  be :  and  when  we  see 
That  Face,  and  hear  That  Voice,  there  is 
something  that  soothes  and  cheers  among 
the  w’retched  imperfections  (in  one’s  self 
.as  in  others)  of  the  present:  something 
that  w’.arms  the  heart,  and  that  brings  a 
man  to  his  knees  ! 

The  present  w’riter  has  a  relative,  who 
is  Professor  of  Theology  in  a  certain  fam- 
otis  University.  With  that  theologian  I 
recently  h.ad  a  conversation  on  the  matter 
of  which  we  have  just  been  thinking.  The 
Professor  lamented  bitterly  the  unchrist¬ 
ian  fe<at»ire8  of  character  which  may  be 
found  in  many  people  making  a  great  p.a- 
r.ade  of  their  Christianity.  He  mentioned 
various  facts,  which  had  recently  come  to 
his  own  knowledge;  which  would  sustain 
stronger  expressions  of  opinion  than  any 
which  I  h.ave  given.  But  he  w’ent  on  to 
say,  that  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  no 
fools  could  get  to  heaven ;  nor  any  un- 
.amiable,  naiTow-minded,  sour,  and  stupid 
people.  Now’,  said  he,  with  great  force 
of  reason,  religion  does  not  alter  idiosyn¬ 
crasy.  When  a  fool  l)ecomes  a  C'hristian, 
he  will  be  a  foolish  Christi.an.  A  narrow’- 
minded  man  will  be  a  narrow-minded 
Christian  ;  a  stujtid  m.an,  a  stupid  Christ¬ 
i.an.  And  though  a  malignant  man  will 
have  his  malignity  much  diminished,  it  by 
no  me.an8  follows  that  it  w’ill  be  complete¬ 
ly  rooted  out.  “  When  I  w’ould  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  me.”  “  I  find  a  law' 
in  my  members,  W’arring  against  the  law 
of  my  mind ;  and  eiislavitig  me  to  the 
law  of  sin.”  But  you  .are  not  to  blamo 
Christianity  for  tiie  stupidity  and  unami.a- 
bility  of  Cfiristians.  If  they  be  disagreea¬ 
ble,  it  is  not  the  mea.sure  of  true  religion 
they  have  got,  th.at  makes  them  so.  In 
so  far  as  they  are  disagreeable,  they  de¬ 
part  from  the  standard.  You  know',  yon 
may  make  water  sw’eet  or  sour  ;  you  may 
make  it  red,  blue,  bl.ack :  and  it  will  be 
w’ater  still,  though  its  purity  and  pleas- 
1  antness  are  much  interfered  with.  In 
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like  manner,  ChriHlianity  may  coexist 
with  a  good  deal  of  acid ;  with  a  great 
many  features  of  character  very  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  itself.  Tlie  cup  of  fsiir  water 
may  have  a  bottle  of  ink  emptied  into  it, 
or  a  little  verjuice,  or  even  a  little  strych¬ 
nine.  And  yet,  though  sadly  deteriorat¬ 
ed  :  though  hoj)ele8sly  disguiseil ;  the  fair 
water  is  there  :  and  not  entirely  neutral- 
buid. 

And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  you 
will  find  many  persons  who  are  very 
charitable  to  blackguards,  but  who  have 
no  charity  for  the  weaknesses  of  re.ally 
good  peoj)le.  ITiey  will  hunt  out  the  act 
of  thoughtless  libendity,  done  by  the 
scapegrace  Avho  broke  his  mother’s  heart, 
and  squandered  his  poor  sisters’  little  por¬ 
tions  :  they  will  make  much  of  th.at  libe¬ 
ral  .act :  such  an  .act  as  tossing  to  some 
poor  M.agdalen  a  purse,  filled  with  money 
which  was  prob.ably  not  his  own  ;  and 
they  will  insist  th.at  there  is  hope  for  the 


blackgu.ard  yet.  But  these  persons  will 
tightly  shut  their  eyes  against  a  great 
many  substantially  good  deeds,  done  by  a 
man  who  thinks  Prelacy  the  abomination 
of  desolation,  or  who  thinks  that  stained 
glass  and  an  organ  are  sinful.  I  grant 
vou  that  there  is  a  cert.ain  fairness  in  try¬ 
ing  the  blackguard  and  the  religionist  by 
different  standards.  Where  the  preten¬ 
sion  is  higher,  the  test  may  justly  be  more 
severe.  But  I  say  it  is  unfair  to  puzzle 
out  with  diligence  the  one  or  two  good 
things  in  the  character  of  a  reckless 
scamp ;  and  to  refuse  moderate  attention 
to  the  many  good  points  about  a  weak, 
narrow-minded,  and  unchaiitable  good 
person.  I  ask  for  charity  in  the  estimat¬ 
ing  of  all  human  characters ;  even  in  es¬ 
timating  the  character  of  the  marv  who 
would  show  no  charity  to  another.  I 
confess  freely  that  in  the  last-named  case, 
the  exercise  of  charity  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult.  A.  K.  II.  B. 
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While  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  pur¬ 
suing  his  career  to  its  termination  of  dis¬ 
honor  ;  and  death  by  the  guillotine,  the 
King,  his  cousin — an  example  of  timid 
virtue — was  moving  on  step  by  step  in 
atlvance  of  him  to  that  same  scaffold 
which  was  to  accompli.sh  his  destiny,  to 
sever  him  from  the  tender  loves  of  wife, 
sister,  and  children,  and  to  le.ave  them 
prisoners  in  the  custody  of  a  |K;ople  who 
liad  learned  the  relish  of  blood,  whose 
.amusement  was  the  torture  of  their  prey, 
who  knew  no  compunction,  whose  hearts 
were  closed  against  all  pity  and  all  re¬ 
morse. 

The  King’s  feebleness,  though  in  his 
position  it  amounted  to  a  vice,  was  not 
vicious.  Ilis  solicitude  for  his  Queen, 
and  his  horror  of  shedding  a  drop  of  liis 


fieople’s  blood,  were  the  chief  motives  of 
lis  ill-considered,  ill-timed  concessions. 
These  especial  fears  acted  as  shackles 
upon  all  his  movements ;  but  there  was 
j  besides  a  n.atur.al  sluggishness  in  his  veins 
which  made  him  averse  to  any  course  of 
action  ;  and  the  Queen  described  him  well 
when  she  said : 

“  be  Roi  n’est  pas  lache — au  contraire,  il  cst 
impassible  devant  le  danger,  mais  son  courage 
cst  dans  son  coeur,  et  n’en  sort  pas.  Sa  tiinid- 
ite  I’y  comprime.  Son  grandp^re  Louis  16  a 
prolonge  son  enfance  jusqu’a  viogt  et  un  ans  ; 
sa  vie  s’en  ressent  et  il  n’ose  rien.” 

Her  perceptions,  if  not  extended,  were 
vivid,  and  she  h.ad  a  just  appreciation  of 
personal  character.  She  understood  the 
King  well ;  and  if  at  times  she  suffered 
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under  the  smart  of  impatience  while  she 
saM'  him  sinking  in  his  lethargy  into  the 
grave  which  his  enemies  were  hollowing 
under  him,  that  was  not  the  feeling  upper¬ 
most  in  her  mind.  As  King,  to  her  he 
W'as  invested  with  something  of  the  di¬ 
vine  right,  and  so  far  he  was  a  part  of  her 
religion  ;  he  was  the  father  of  her  child¬ 
ren,  and  no  mother’s  love  was  ever  deep¬ 
er  than  hers ;  he  was  her  husband  and’ 
her  protector.  AVhen  firet  calumny 
opened  its  vials  and  poured  out  poisonous 
exhalations,  making  of  her  fair  beauty  a 
lei)rosy  to  the  nation ;  when  the  pertinacity 
oi  a  half-insjine  jeweler  (lioehmer)  bent 
upon  selling  his  diamond  necklace,  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  devices  of  a  depraved 
w'oman,  (M.adame  Latnotte,)  imposed  upon 
the  passion  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  for 
the  Queen — when  the  Cardinal,  in  his 
vanity  and  delirious  credulity,  accepted 
the  clumsy  forgeries  of  Madame  Lamotte 
as  truth,  and  fixed  a  stain  upon  the 
Queen's  good  name ;  then,  when  she  wept, 
the  King  stoml  by  her  side  holding  her 
hand  in  his,  and  speaking  comfort.  Among 
the  schemes  contrived  for  his  flight  by  his 
friends,  there  were  some  which  might 
have  succeeded  if  he  w’ould  have  consent¬ 
ed  to  escape  alone,  but  he  would  not.  He 
would  not  insure  his  |K‘r8on.al  safety  by 
lesiving  her  Whind,  for,  said  he,  “  I  know 
how  it  would  l>e  ;  my  escape  would  bring 
vengeance  upon  her,  and  she  would  Ikj 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace;  therefore 
I  will  not  go  from  her.”  Neither  woidd 
the  Queen  consent  to  disguise  herself  and 
fly  to  the*  frontiers  without  him,  though 
her  ])resent  position  was  so  frightful,  and 
the  hope  held  out  so  alluring,  though 
leaving  him  she  would  leave  a  nation  of 
assassins,  (of  whose  hatred  she  was  the  es- 
ecial  object,)  to  find  love,  security,  and 
onor  in  her  own  country.  These  two 
could  neither  part  from  each  other  nor 
from  their  children  ;  the  mighty  malignity 
of  a  persecution  which  could  strip  them  of 
all  besides,  had  no  ])ower  to  lesson  their 
affection.  Tlie  difliculties  of  their  unhap¬ 
py  attempt  at  escape  which  was  intercept¬ 
ed  at  Varennes,  were  in  great  me.asure 
due  to  the  perplexities  of  preparation  ne¬ 
cessary  for  movuig  so  large  a  family  se¬ 
cretly  away  all  together.  That  he  was 
discovered  was  the  King’s  misfortune,  but 
that  he  was  detained  was  his  fault.  I  be¬ 
lieve  th.at  with  any  fire  in  his  soul  he 
might  have  met  and  conquered  his  fate, 
for  at  the  moment  when  the  Royal  family 
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was  first  arrested  at  the  bridge  at  Va¬ 
rennes,  there  were  only  six  men  to  oppose 
their  progress.  It  was  night ;  the  town 
still  slept ;  and  if  the  King  had  at  once 
given  the  order  to  charge,  his  escape 
must  have  l)een  effected ;  for  though  ho 
h.ad  few  defenders  at  his  side,  those  few 
were  loyal,  armed,  and  mounted ;  they 
might  easily  have  cut  down  the  half- 
dozen  antagonists  M’ho  opposed  them,  and 
h.ive  urged  on  the  King's  postilions,  and 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge  once  gained, 
there  were  troops  in  readiness  who  would 
have  insured  the  safety  of  their  road  on- 
Avard.  Ifut  the  Count  Damas  looked  iu 
vain  to  the  King  for  the  order:  the 
Queen  spoke,  but  the  King  Avould  not, 
and  the  moment  was  lost.  The  old  irre¬ 
solution  sat  upon  Louis  and  bore  him 
down — bore  down  to  unfathom.able  depths 
.all  that  his  heart  held  dear,  and  all  the 
honor  and  all  the  hope  of  his  afflicted 
country.  M.  de  Damas’  after-life  was 
embittered  by  a  continual  regret.  He 
thought  he  should  have  charged  for  the 
Queen  Avithout  the  King’s  command,  ami 
the  horror  of  her  fate  fell  upon  him  like  a 
great  remorse. 

The  Kin^  AA'as  undecided  when  indeci¬ 
sion  was  rum.  Tlu*  tocsin  was  rung  ;  the 
sleepers  Avere  aAvakened ;  thetOAvn  poured 
out  its  citizens,  the  national  guard  was 
summoned,  .and  the  roy.al  carri.age  Avas 
dragged  back  from  the  bridge  to  tlie  shop 
of  a  grocer  n.amed  Sausse,  a  man  in  au¬ 
thority  holding  some  small  official  situ.a- 
tion.  The  poor  King  in  his  extremity 
took  this  man  by  the  hands  and  imi)lore«l 
him  to  let  him  go,  assuring  him  tliat  it 
Avould  be  for  the  good  of  bis  country — 
and  that  not  he,  but  those  who  coerced 
him,  w’cre  guilty  of  tyranny.  Tlie  pathos 
of  the  King’s  appeal,  and  the  nobility  of 
the  Queen’s  beauty,  her  courage,  and  the 
sight  of  the  children  clinging  to  her, 
moA'ed  this  man ;  but  the  woman  his  Avife 
was  of  a  harder  nature,  and  Avhispered 
other  words  in  his  ear.  He  listened  to 
her,  and  turned  away  from  the  King. 
The  Princess  Elizalieth,  the  Royal  chihl- 
ren,  and  M.arie  Antoinette,  AAere  led  into 
that  sordid  shop.  AVhat  thoughts,  what 
high  passions  were  AA’orking  in  tbe  Queen’s 
heart  Avhen  she  entered  there  AA’here  she 
AA-as  to  pass  the  night  AA’ith  her  defeated 
hope.  The  long-looked-for  light  of  deliv¬ 
erance  had  been  ojien  to  her  for  a  day, 
and  noAA’  it  w'as  so  suddenly  closed.  Was 
I  it  quite  gone — might  she  not  rise  and  kin- 
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(lie  it  .npfftin,  or  w:is  the  universe  become 
a  vast  darkness  ?  Was  the  whole  of  life 
to  be  an  unutterable  affliction  ?  She  could 
see  nothing  lx>fore  her  but  cidamity ;  the 

K resent  was  nothing  else,  the  future  could 
ave  nothing  else  in  store.  She  ltK>ked  on 
her  boy  while  she  sat  in  that  hot,  dusty, 
atmosphere  among  the  bales  of  gornls 
piled  in  the  grocer’s  warehouse,  looked 
till  a  new  impulse  prompted  her,  and  she 
went  to  the  (lisloyal  woman  who  was  the 
grocer’s  wife,  an(l  cast  herself  down  be¬ 
fore  her  and  implored  her  mercy — she, 
the  pride  and  beauty  of  the  world,  at 
whose  feet  a  whole  nation  had  knelt  in 
passionate  adoration. 

“  Feel  for  me,”  she  said,  “  oh  !  feel  for 
a  woman — a  wife  and  a  mother — whose 
husbanil  and  children  are  in  the  last  e.v- 
tremity  of  danger,  and  let  us  go.” 

“  Well,  well,  well  —  but,  you  see,  I 
also,”  replied  ^ladame  Sausse,  “  am  a  wife, 
and  I  must  think  for  my  husband.  If  I 
were  to  let  you  go,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
M.  Sausse  would  tiiul  himself  in  difficulty.” 

After  this  reply  .Marie  Antoinette  sank 
into  silence,  and  passed  the  night  gazing 
mutely,  with  fixed  eye.s,  upon  her  son ; 
but  the  light  of  morning  distdosed  a  sign 
upon  her  brow  which  was  like  a  speech 
of  wo.  The  silken  h.air  whose  delicate 
auburn  was  powdered  only  slightly  in 
comjdiance  with  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
had  turned  completely  white.  Every  lit¬ 
tle  pore  then  of  the  outward  skin  had 
lK*en  in  sympathy  with  the  secret  ])a8sion 
of  the  soul.  Nature’s  most  hidden  subtle 
.agents  had  refused  to  w'ork  in  that  great 
despair,  and  the  glory  of  the  discrowned 
head  was  withered  with  the  heart. 

Marie  Antoinette  forwarded  a  tress  of 
this  bleached  hair  in  a  locket  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  «le  Lajiiballe,  with  this  inscription  : 
“  Illanchi  par  le  malheur.” 

Things  then  seemed  .at  their  worst  ; 
but  in  the  <lownward  coui*so  of  soitow 
or  of  error  there  is  generally  some  instant 
of  pause  when  it  s<*ems  possible  for  the 
lost  wayfarer  to  break  into  a  better  path  ; 
and  sjieh  a  moment  was  now  coming  for 
this  great  sufferer.  In  the  journey  from 
Varennes  back  to  Paris — in  the  slow  pro¬ 
cession,  every  step  of  which  avi»s  like  a 
new  screw  turned  on  from  the  rack  —  in 
the  midst  of  that  hot  throng  of  men  i)re.s.s- 
ing  insult  u|K>n  a  woman  whom  it  slmuld 
have  been  their  part  to  honor  and  defend 
—  ui  that  hour,  when  seated  opposite  to 
Pethion,  afterward  Mayor  of  Paris,  she 


saw  him  treat  her  King  and  her  King’s 
sister  with  gross  offense  —  in  ,that  hour 
when  one  of  her  body-guard  was  killed 
and  mangled  (for  those  .locobins  mangled 
when  they  killed)  before  her  eyes,  and  the 
life  of  a  courageous  priest,  wdio  dared  to 
bow  down  before  the  King,  w’as  savagely 
threatened — .an  unlooked-for  hope  showed 
through  the  gloom,  ’fhe  famous  dcm:i- 
gogue  IJaniave,  one  of  the  most  infiuential 
members  of  the  Assembly,  who  was  placed 
by  the  side  of  Pethion  to  guard  the  royal 
prisoners,  prevented  this  impending  mur¬ 
der  with  passionate  interference.  The 
Queen  turned  toward  him,  and  looked  her 
th.anks.  To  that  look  his  eyes  replied, 
moist  w'ith  an  emotion  which  could  not  be 
approved  by  patriots,  for  it  was  not  ma¬ 
lignant  and  inhuman,  but  tender  .and  re¬ 
spectful.  Ills  h.atreJ  was  extinguished, 
lie  had  detestetl  a  queen  whom  he  had 
not  seen;  he  h.ad  seasoned  his  oratory  with 
common  scandal,  defaming  a  character  he 
had  not  known,  and  imputing  vices  to  her 
which  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  con¬ 
ceive.  He  saw  her  now  as  she  was  ;  he 
admired  the  majestic  front  which  she  0|>- 
posed  to  her  humiliation  ;  he  revered  the 
mateni.al  love,  conquering  pride,  which 
quivered  in  her  accents  when  she  appeal- 
e<i  to  the  ruffians  who  pressed  upon  her 
through  the  open  carriage-window'.  She 
leade<l  to  them  that  the  day  was  very 
ot,  .and  that  her  chihlren  were  almost 
sufl’oeated  by  w.ant  of  air ;  but  she  w’as 
answered  by  a  savage  taunt  :  “  Nous 
t’etoufferons  bien  autrement  toi.”  Tears, 
drowning  the  queenly  di.'idain  which  look¬ 
ed  so  beautiful  upon  her  lips,  dropped 
from  her  eyes  upon  her  boy’s  bright  curls. 
Pethion,  with  Ids  cf*arse  insolence,  had 
idled  those  curls  too  rudely,  and  the  child 
ad  cried  ;  and  now  his  mother  held  him 
close  against  her  heart,  and  shielded  him 
with  her  delicate  anus. 

Harnave’s  heart  was  not  proof  against 
wh.at  he  saw' ;  it  w'.as  subdued  to  a  8acre<l 
sympathy  which  he  dariMi  not  then  ex- 

Iiress,  l)ecause  Pethion  was  by  his  side, 
(lit  which  the  Queen  perceived  and 
appreciated.  Hevereme  and  love  had 
Inien  once  so  fandli.ar  to  her,  that  she  could 
not  fail  to  know  them  .again  wherever 
they  appeared,  and  in  w  hatever  disguise. 
Only  the  day  before  she  h.ad  parted  from 
one  whose  attachment  to  her  has  m.ade  his 
name  the  very  symbol  of  tnie  devotion, 
who  is  renowned  throughout  the  w'orhl 
for  one  act  of  chivalry.  The  noble  Swede, 
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Count  Ferscn,  had  only  yesterday  made 
his  last  salutation  to  her,  and  looked  his 
last  hope  /or  her  deliverance.  How  well 
she  had  judged  him,  singling  him  out 
from  the  crowd  who  worshiped  when  she 
shone  in  her  full  glory  at  Versailles  — 
singling  him  out  in  her  thoughts  as  some¬ 
thing  brave  and  true,  and  capable  of 
a  great  deed.  Now,  Iti  the  hour  of  d.an- 
ger,  he  had  come,  with  her  salvation  for 
his  trust,  and  had  played  the  great  stake, 
.and  h.ad  almost  won  it.  His  part  in  the 
drama  was  over  before  Vareiines  was 
reached,  and  he  had  thought  her  safe 
when  he  left  her.  How  cleverly  he  had 
Laid  his  schemes,  how  well  he  had  acted 
his  chanacter  of  coachman,  how  gallantly 
he  had  driven  her  through  the  winding 
ways  of  the  infernal  city !  But  his  work 
was  ruined,  and  she  retraced  in  pain  .and 
grief  the  ro.ad  of  hope.  When  she  re:vch- 
ed  the  Tuileries  and  left  her  carriage,  the 
populace  were  gathered  round  in  a  huge 
mass,  black,  gloomy,  thre.ateuing,  like  a 
thunder- cloud.  The  fl.ash  of  we.apons 
would  have  been  less  formidable  than  the 
low  mutterings  and  scowling  looks  which 
foretold  some  unknown  horror.  An  order 
went  forth  that  no  hat  should  be  lifted, 
and  this  command  of  marked  (contempt 
of  the  roy.al  presence  was  accompanied  by 
menaces  against  any  who  should  dare 
disobey  it.  But  one  man  found  courage 
to  brave  the  edict.  He  lifted  his  hat  from 
his  head  as  the  Quetm  passed,  and  then 
flung  it  far  away  with  a  vigorous  throw, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  chance  of  having  it 
forced  upcrti  his  head.  He  r.an  a  great 
risk.  Tlie  mob  might  have  fallen  upon 
him,  and  have  torn  him  to  pieces  ;  for 
though  La  Fayette  was  there  with  his 
National  Guard,  he  had  sufticieiitly  shown 
on  the  sixth  of  October  that  he  was  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  repress  popular 
outrage,  and  his  presence,  therefore,  could 
never  be  viewed  as  a  protection.  But 
this  populace  of  Paris,  bloodthirsty  and 

fntiless,  rarely  subdued  by  the  sense  of 
mmanity,  w.as  on  several  occasions  over¬ 
awed  by  some  single  ex.ample  of  true  cour¬ 
age,  and  so  it  was  in  this  case.  The  man 
wsis  looked  at  with  astonishment,  and  left 
unmolested. 

As  Marie  Antoinette  entered  the  paLace, 
she  whispered  to  her  sister-in-law,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Kliz;il)eth,  “  In  that  deputy  liarnave  I 
think  we  have  a  friend.” 

She  was  right.  While  Madame  Roland 
and  her  associates  met  together,  exulting 
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over  the  capture  of  IVI.  and  !Mme.  Veto, 
(the  familiar  names  then  in  vogue  for  the 
King  .and  Queen,)  one  of  their  own  side, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  orator¬ 
ical  of  patriots,  w.a3  secretly  adoring  the 
fallen  idol,  and  scheming  for  her  deliver¬ 
ance;  he  who  had  suspected  .and  denounced 
the  apostasy  of  Mirabeau  was  following  in 
the  perilous  track  which  Mirabeau  had 
opened,  .and  which  every  advancing  step 
found  narrower  and  steeper.  In  combin.a- 
tion  with  the  Lameths,  Barnave  strove  to 
frame  such  a  constitution  of  limited  mon¬ 
archy  as  should  in  its  conditions  prove 
toler.able  at  once  to  a  nation  in  rebellion, 
and  to  a  monarch  who  Avas  their  nominal 
sovereign,  but  their  actual  prisoner.  Bar- 
n.ave  was  a  brave  man  attempting  an  im- 
mssibility  ;  he  failed,  as  others  had  failed 
)efore  him.  And  it  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise.  With  a  nation  determined  on  the 
destruction  of  the  King,  and  the  King  not 
detennined  on  his  own  salv.ation,  it  w.as 
evident  how  things  must  proceed.  A  ruler 
with  a  strong  arm  might  possibly  h.ave 
upheld  the  monarchy  in  its  modified  con¬ 
dition,  even  at  this  juncture,  but  a  strong- 
armed  ruler  could  not  possibly  have  come 
to  such  a  pass,  and  the  King’s  descent 
was  precipitated  by  an  irremediable  act 
of  folly  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
desire  was  to  serve  him.  The  resolution, 
suggested  either  by  timidity  or  a  mistaken 
notion  of  m.agnanimity,  that  the  members 
of  the  presentConstituent  Assembly  should 
not  iKf  reeligible  for  the  next,  is  too  well 
known,  with  its  fatal  conseipiences,  to  need 
much  comment  here.  It  opened  the  way 
to  all  disorder  ;  whatever  good  had  been 
done  was  thus  blotted  out  at  one  stroke  ; 
and  the  election  of  the  new  members, 
know’ll  as  the  Girondins,  so  named  from 
the  department  they  chiefly  came  from, 
was  the  signal  for  the  work  of  devastation 
to  begin  again.  They  were  obscure  men 
up  to  that  time  ;  for  the  most  part  mean, 
pedantic  attorneys,  and,  as  a  body,  theirs 
was  the  most  contemptible  that  ever  di¬ 
rected  the  government  of  a  great  coun¬ 
try.  They  had  no  experience  of  public 
life,  no  training  to  fit  them  for  the  states¬ 
man’s  office.  They  endeavored  to  replace 
their  igimrance  of  life  by  a  Laborious  study 
of  the  history  of  Rome  ;  and  according  to 
their  n.arrow  views  a  Roman  republic  was 
the  only  form  of  government  in  which 
prosjierity  and  virtue  were  possible.  To 
achieve  a  Roman  republic  out  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  as  were  still  left  coherent  in  the  per- 
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isliing  constitution  of  the  French  Govern-  ’ 
ment,  wa.s  a  work  of  difficulty  so  great 
that  it  seemed  better  to  l)egin  by  total  de¬ 
struction,  and  trust  to  their  wits  to  build 
a  new  edifice  on  the  classical  model.  They 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  ])rogre8S  of  an¬ 
nihilation,  for  they  were  vain  men,  and 
each  was  ambitious  to  be  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  the  work ;  there  were  suspicions  and 
jealousies  between  them  ;  they  were  afraid 
of  each  other,  and  their  worst  acts  of  cruel¬ 
ty  were  the  results  of  a  rank  cowardice. 
One  part  of  their  object  they  compassed — 
they  were  successful  in  destroying ;  but 
they  did  more  than  they  intended  when 
they  destroyed  themselves.  In  their  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  throne,  they  cast  away  just¬ 
ice,  honor,  religion,  and  righteousness,  as 
clumsy  encumbrances,  like  the  sand  which 
the  aeronaut  throws  out  from  his  balloon  | 
when  he  soars  striving  after  unknown 
bights  ;  and  when  at  last  they  fell  to  earth, 
or  to  a  region  below  it,  they  stared  aghast 
in  the  great  shock,  and  bewailed  the  loss 
of  those  things  Avhicli  their  own  hands  had 
flung  to  the  winds.  They  ranted  about 
Ilrutus,  (the  assassin,)  and  played  anti(pie 
Homans  like  a  bad  provincial  com])any. 
Among  them  all  there  were  only  two  men 
who  had  the  true  gift  of  eloquence — a  fatal 
gift  in  such  hands.  The  one  was  Vergn- 
iaud,  distinguished  as  an  orator  ;  the  oth¬ 
er,  C.amille  Desmoulins,  whose  strength 
was  in  his  pen.  Vergnlaud  was  sonorous 
and  persuasive;  Desmoulins  w.as  brilliant" 
and  satiric.al.  lie  had  in  him  an  irony  like 
that  of  Mephistopheles ;  he  was  a  cruel- 
hearted  man,  who  stung  Avhen  he  killed ; 
he  relished  murder  when  it  was  seasoned 
with  a  jest ;  he  had  an  epigr.am  for  every 
head  that  rolled  from  the  scaffold  ;  he  un¬ 
derstood  how  to  place  his  victims  in  a  lu-  j 
dierous  j)osition ;  and  he  could  make  even 
their  dead  bodies  play  out  a  comic  scene. 
The  influence  of  the  press  .at  this  time  in 
Paris  was  enormous,  and  the  paj)er  under 
his  direction,  the  Jieoolution  de  France^ 
was  one  of  the  most  j)Owerful  instruments 
of  wrong.  Ilis  lampoons,  his  libels,  his  pro¬ 
fane  ribaldry  directed  against  the  Queen, 
used  gre.atly  to  entertain  Madame  Roland, 
and  he  was  one  of  her  esteemed  friends. 
Hut  she  thought  differently  of  his  powers 
when,  at  a  later  day,  his  wit  played  upon 
.and  polluted  her  own  reputation.  He 
was  one  who  could  “  mock  mothers  from 
their  sons,  mock  castles  down but  the 
day  came  when  his  mocking  was  silenced 
forever — when  one  head  was  severed  by 
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the  ax  for  which  lie  had  no  epigram  pre¬ 
pared — when  he  saw  tears  fall  which  he 
iiad  no  sarcasm  to  arrest — when  he  saw 
the  people  whom  he  had  instructed  in  the 
ingenious  use  of  derision  as  an  instrument  of 
torture,  jeering  .at  the  last  pangs  of  the  one 
creature  he  loved  on  earth — when  his  wife, 
Lucille,  tender  and  beautiful,  perished  by 
the  guillotine  before  his  eyes.  lie  follow¬ 
ed  her  ;  for  the  first  time  failing  to  smile 
at  the  sight  of  the  executioner. 

The  faith  with  which  the  new  C  nstitu- 
tion  was  ushered  in  was  a  delusion,  and 
amidst  the  admiring  acclamations  of  the 
people  who  had  insulted  and  wronged 
them,  the  sovereigns  heard  still  the  under¬ 
tones  of  menace,  .and  knew’  that  the  can¬ 
nons  then  rolling  out  their  thunders  in  ap¬ 
plause  might  speak  to  them  ivith  a  differ- 
j  ent  meaning  at  another  hour.  They  walk¬ 
ed  on  thin  ice  ;  there  was  only  a  frail  par¬ 
tition  betw’een  them  and  the  deep  AVatere  ; 
and  Avhen  the  King  left  the  Assembly, 
after  receiving  his  congr.atul.ations  on  his 
position  as  monarch  of  this  new  constitu¬ 
tion  from  the  president,  Avho  kept  his  8e.at 
Avhile  he  addressed  him — when  escorted 
to  his  palace  Avith  the  loud  shouts  of  the 
populace,  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the 
joyous  sound  of  military  music,  he  joined 
his  (Jneen,  AA'ho  had  been  a  spectator  of 
the  scene,  and  Avho  Avas  sitting  silent  and 
thoughtful  in  her  own  apartment — his  face 
Avas  so  ]).ale  that  she  started  at  the  sight 
of  it.  He  s.ank  into  a  ch.air  and  Avept. 

It  was  by  her  friends  thought  desirable 
that  !Marie  Antoinette  should  now'  show' 
herself  freipiently  to  her  subjects,  and  she 
Avas  pereuaded  on  one  occasion  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  family  to  the  Comedie  Italienne. 
Nirs.  Elliot,  whose  3/c7noiV«  I  haA'e  alluded 
I  to  in  a  former  number,  Avas  present  on 
this  evening,  and  gives  an  acccount  of  the 
scene  w'hich  then  took  place : 

“I  was  there  (says  Mrs.  Elliot)  in  my  own 
box,  nearly  opposite  the  Queen’s,  and  as  she 
was  so  much  more  interesting  than  the  play,  I 
never  took  ray  eyes  off  her  and  her  family.  The 
opera  given  was  Let  Ecenement  impritttt, 
and  Madame  Dugazon  played  the  soubrette. 
Her  Majesty  from  her  first  entering  the  hou.se 
seemed  distressed.  She  was  overcome  even  by 
the  applause,  and  I  saw  her  several  times  wipe 
the  tears  from  her  eyes.  The  little  Dauphin, 
who  sat  on  her  knee  the  whole  night,  seemed 
anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate 
mother’s  tears.  She  seemed  to  soothe  him,  and 
the  audience  appeared  well  disposed,  and  to  feel 
for  the  cruel  situation  of  their  beautiful  Queen. 
In  one  of  the  acts  a  duct  is  sung  by  the  sou¬ 
brette  and  the  valet,  where  Made.  Dugazon  says, 
15 
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‘  Ah  I  eommef  aitiu  ma  maitreue.' 

As  she  looked  particularly  at  the  Queen  at  the 
moment  she  said  this,  some  Jacobins  leapt  upon 
the  stage,  and  if  the  actors  had  not  hid  Made. 
Dugazon,  they  would  have  murdered  her.  They 
hurried  the  poor  Queen  and  family  out  of  the 
hou<e,  and  it  was  all  the  guards  could  do  to  get 
them  safe  into  their  carriagea” 

Tliis  was  the  last  time  that  the  Queen 
ever  appeared  in  public.  The  show  of 
hope  was  dissolving;  the  monarchy  and 
its  representatives  were  rajudly  sinking. 
Marie  Antoinette’s  imagination  turned 
fondly  to  the  frontiers.  She  thought  of 
her  friends  among  the  emigrants,  of  the 
Count  d'Artois  who  wa.s  dear  to  her  as  a 
brother,  and  of  her  own  kindred.  She 
thought  that  they  must  soon  bring  helj>. 
She  relied  on  them,  but  they  were  the  or¬ 
igin  of  her  worst  peril.s,  and  the  soiyce  of 
her  most  grievous  calamities. 

Bamave  saw  where  her  trust  was  placed, 
and  knew  that  it  never  could  be  fulfilled. 
He  saw  his  own  counsels  for  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  Royal  household  and  the  King’s 
gimrd  disregarded.  He  would  have  filletl 
these  places  with  men  of  the  popular  side, 
like  himself,  still  attached  to  the  throne, 
but  this  suggestion  was  not  accepted.  The 
Queen’s  position,  between  the  King’s  shift- 
ings  of  purpose,  the  sullen  bigotry  of  the 
edti  droit,  and  the  aggressive  movements 
of  the  Girondin  party,  was  most  unhappy. 
She  personally  esteemed  Rarnave,  but  his 

t lower  was  not  equal  to  his  wish  to  serve 
ler,  and  other  voices  influenced  the  As¬ 
sembly.  4  He  had  done  his  utmost,  and  he 
came  to  take  his  leave.  Their  last  inter¬ 
view  was  trying  to  her.  He  e.\pres8ed  to 
her  the  ardor  he  had  felt  in  her  service, 
and  the  regret  with  which  he  left  her  in 
so  perilous  a  position,  lie  told  her  that 
if  her  hopes  were  w'ith  the  emigrant 
princes  and  their  allies,  she  was  nursing  a 
delusion,  and  urged  upon  her  again  his 
views  for  the  safety  ot  the  interior.  He 
told  her  that  his  task  was  over,  and  that 
he  left  her  neither  in  fear  nor  in  anger. 
He  only  w’ent  away  because  he  saw  that 
he  could  no  longer  be  of  use.  He  had 
served  no  personal  interest  in  sendng  her. 
He  was  proud  to  think  that  he  had  run  a 
great  risk  for  her  sake.  He  came  to  bid 
lier  adieu,  perhaps  forever,  and  he  asked 
only  one  reward — this  was,  the  permission 
to  kiss  her  hand. 

The  Queen’s  resolution  struggled  vainly 
against  her  emotion  while  she  heard  these 


words ;  and  when  she  gave  him  her  hand, 
her  tears  fell  fast,  fell  over  his  hand  and 
her  own  while  they  W'ere  for  a  moment 
linked  together,  and  so  they  parted.  She 
cherisheil  the  recollection  of  his  sacrifice 
and  of  his  remorse,  not  of  his  injustice. 
Made.  Campan  found  her  weeping  bitterly 
.after  his  departure,  and  his  name  was  often 
dwelt  on  in  the  dark  hours  of  distress  by 
Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Princess  Eliza¬ 
beth  with  grateful  aflection.  Hiey  were 
spared  the  knowledge  of  his  fate.  It  was 
on  the  tw'enty-ninth  October,  1793,  after 
the  date  of  the  Queen’s  execution,  that  he 
laid  the  penalty  of  his  virtue  with  his 
ie.ad.  He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age 
when  the  guillotine  ended  his  eventful  life. 
He  h.ad  faced  the  probability  of  such  a  ter¬ 
mination  to  his  career ;  he  knew  what  his 
peril  was  when  he^  entered  on  his  new 
path,  and  his  death  was  worthy  of  his  re¬ 
pentance. 

The  (^ueen  strained  her  eyes  to  discern 
deliverance  advancing  from  Coblentz ;  hut 
it  was  ruin,  not  succor,  that  was  inarching 
onward.  The  loud-soumling  threats  of 
the  emigrants  and  their  allies  furnished 
the  revolutionists  with  their  only  plea  for 
violence.  The  Girondiiis  found  in  the 
menaces  from  foreign  shores  a  pretext  for 
aggressions.  It  was  their  policy  conti¬ 
nually  to  projiose  measures  which  must 
I  coiujKil  the  King  to  use  his  veto,  and  then 
I  to  force  him  to  withdraw  it.  The  King, 

;  conscious  of  the  difficulties  that  surround- 
.  ed  him,  and  without  strength  to  face  them, 

I  fell  into  a  deep  despondency:  for  ten  days 
,  he  sat  speechless,  never  addressing  a  word 
either  to  his  sister,  his  children,  or  his  wife. 

.  The  Queen  saw  in  this  helpless  dejection  a 
!  worse  cjilamity  than  all  tluat  had  jireceded, 

■  and  fell  upon  her  knees  before  him,  pas- 
,  sionatcly  entreating  him  to  speak  to  her. 

^  She  ajipe.aled  to  him  with  caresses  and 
'  with  exhortations :  her  eloquence  came 
I  from  her  heart.  The  King  put  his  arms 
round  her  neck,  and  spoke ;  and  this,  for 
her,  was  a  moment  of  rejoicing  wrung 
I  from  anguish. 

Increasing  jienilexity  and  fears  too  well 
,  founded,  threw  tlie  King  into  the  arms  of 
I  a  natriot  ministry,  of  w  hich  Dumouriez 
,  and  Roland  were  the  most  conspicuous 
I  members  ;  very  different  men,  widely  sep- 
I  ar.ated  as  to  their  genius  and  their  actual 
I  opinion.s,  but  thrown  together  for  the  pre- 
.  sent  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Du- 
I  mouriez,  bred  as  a  courtier,  had  gone 
through  many  phases  before  he  became  a 
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minister  of  the  Kin"  and  a  General  of  the 
Revolution.  Though  associated  with  the 
Girondins,  he  w.atched  their  movements 
with  suspicion.  His  views  were  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  monarchy.  The  limits  to  the  regal 

1)0 wer  w’ere  already  drawn  too  close,  and 
le  saw  a  system  of  continu.al  encroachment 
thre.atening  the  existence  of  the  little  that 
was  left.  lie  discerned  the  low  personal 
vanities  and  ambitions  of  the  Gironde,  and 
viewed  with  contempt  their  ostentatious 
parade  of  wouhl-bc  Roman  virtue.  They 
looked  pitiful  and  ridiculous  to  him  with 
the  costume  of  classical  sentiment  in  which 
they  dressed  themselves ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  they,  and  especially  the  wife  of  Ro¬ 
land,  recognized,  with  envious  distrust, 
his  superior  genius  and  popularity.  He 
w'as  a  man  mispLaced  by  destiny,  whom 
republicanism  and  roy.alty  viewed  with 
equal  distaste.  The  Queen  w.as  afflicted, 
not  gratifie<l,  when  he  knelt  to  her,  kissing 
her  hands,  and  assuring  her  of  his  devo¬ 
tion  ;  and  she  exjirwsed  to  her  friends  her 
doubts  of  his  sincerity.  Hut  when  she 
and  her  husband  came  into  closer  cont.act 
with  him,  they  learned  to  believe  him,  and 
some  of  his  counsels  were  followed.  He 
saw  for  the  King  but  one  chance  of  salva¬ 
tion  :  it  was  to  become  the  chief  of  the 
Revolution,  to  guide  and  protect  it  against 
foreign  opjiosition,  and  to  regulate  the 
movement  by  heading  it.  It  was  with 
this  view  that  he  persua<led  the  King  to 
declare  war  against  Austria;  a  measure 
M'hich  obtainecl  for  him  a  short-lived  popu¬ 
larity,  but  which  on  the  whole  sunk  his 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  because 
it  w.as  dishonest.  While  Louis  protested 
with  his  lips  .against  Austrian  interference, 
his  heart  was  ye.aming  for  it,  and  secret 
letters  to  the  Austrian  Court  contnadicted 
his  open  speech.  He  could  only  be  for¬ 
given  by  the  Royalists  upon  the  supjiosition 
that  he  was  acting  under  coercion ;  he 
could  only  be  despised  by  the  Rimublicans, 
who  forced  the  he  upon  him.  The  popu¬ 
lace  clamored  their  applause  one  day,  and 
their  suspicions  the  next ;  and  the  King, 
blown  by  diverse  winds,  found  not  an  in¬ 
stant  of  rest.  He  h.ad  neither  the  vigor, 
the  craft,  nor  the  consistenc.v  for  carrying 
out  a  lying  jiolicy,  .and  the  Oueeii  had  too 
much  integrity  for  a  system  of  fraud. 
“  Monsieur,”  she  said  to  l)umouriez,  with 
that  candor  which  on  sever.al  occasions 
acted  upon  her  enemies  like  a  defeat,  “vous 
devez  juger  <pie  ni  le  Roi  ni  moi  ne  poit- 
voiis  souffrir  toutes  ‘ces  nouveautes  de  la 


constitution.  Jc  vous  le  declare  franche- 
ment.”  The  severe  decrees  against  emi¬ 
grants  and  priests,  continu.ally  urged,  de¬ 
manding  the  King’s  s.anction,  were  still 
answered  by  his  veto :  he  remained  con¬ 
stant  in  his  refusal  to  condemn  the  bro¬ 
thers  of  his  blood  and  the  ministers  of  his 
religion.  Dumouriez,  unable  to  persuade 
him  to  do  this  violence  to  his  principles, 
his  .affections,  and  his  faith,  took  leave  of 
him,  and  went  to  the  defense  of  the  French 
frontiers  against  the  advancing  foreign 
forces.  With  sorrow  he  bade  farewell  to 
his  sovereigns,  for  he  had  conceived  a  pcr- 
son.al  attachment  for  them,  and  he  saw 
the  tire  kindling  which  was  to  consume 
them. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  Roland  had  done 
a  great  wrong.  Foreseeing  the  dismissal 
of  the  patriot  ministry  as  a  necessity  for 
the  King,  she  had  drawn  up  a  threatening 
letter  to  lie  read  to  him  by  her  husband, 
which  was  afterward  to  be  recited  to  the 
-\ssembly,  and  was  to  serve  as  an  act  of 
inculpation  for  the  monarch  and  of  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  minister.  It  was  an  insulting, 
cowardly  letter.  I  extract  here  some  of 
its  choicest  phrases. 

“La  declaration  des  droits  est  devenue  le 
nouTcl  evangile.  La  liberte  est  desormais  la 
religion  du  peuple.  Les  opinions  ont  pris  Tac¬ 
tion  de  la  passion.  .  .  .  Donnez  des  gages 

eclatants  de  votre  sinceriUl  Par  ezemple,  deux 
d^crets  importans  ont  etc  rcndus ;  tous  deux 
inturesscnt  le  salut  de  TEtat  Le  retard  de  leur 
sanction  excite  la  defiance.  Prenez  y  garde  :  la 
di^nee  rCett  pat  loin  de  la  haine,  et  hi  haine  ne 
r^le  pat  detan  t  le  crime.  Les  pr4tres  deposse- 
dcs  agitent  les  campagnes ;  ratifiez  les  mcsures 
proprcs  a  etouffcr  leur  fanatisme.  .  .  .  Encore 
quclques  delais,  et  on  verra  en  vous  un  conspi- 
rateur  et  un  complice.  Je  demande  qu’il  y  ait 
ici  un  secretaire  du  conscil  qui  enrcgistre  nos 
opinions.  II  faut  pour  des  ministres  responsa- 
bles  un  temoin  de  lours  opinions;  si  ce  tcmoin 
existait,  je  ne  m’adrcsserais  pas  par  cent  a  votre 
Majestd.” 

Vergniaud,  Avhen  he  saw  the  rough 
dr.aft  of  this  document,  protested  against 
it  as  an  act  of  dishonor.  Dumouriez  con¬ 
demned  it  sis  an  unmaidy  outrage,  (it  was 
a  wom.anly  one,)  and  a  treachery’.  Roland 
himself  hesitated.  His  close  approach  to 
the  monarch  hsid  shown  him  a  man  of 
temper  so  gentle,  and  views  so  tolerant, 
ttiat  he  had  found  himself  unable  to  copy 
his  wife  in  her  implacable  hatred.  He  had 
ventured  sometimes  even  to  say  that  he 
discerned  domestic  virtues  in  both  his 
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sovereigns ;  but  when  he  spoke  so,  his  lips 
were  closed  by  the  feminine  hand.  He 
was  told  that  he  was  a  fool,  who  suffered 
insidious  tyrants  to  impose  upon  him ;  and  i 
he  was  adjured  to  call  up  his  Roman  vir¬ 
tue,  and  to  remember  Brutus. 

The  woman’s  counsel  prevailed,  and  the 
letter  was  read  to  the  King,  who  listened 
to  it  in  silence,  as  one  too  much  accustomed 
to  outrage  to  break  into  indignation.  It 
was  afterward  declaimed  to  the  Assembly, 
who  received  it  with  applause,  and  wel¬ 
comed  tlie  minister  who  was  courting 
their  favor  by  a  stab  at  the  falling  mon¬ 
arch,  as  if  he  had  been  a  martyr  sacrificed 
by  a  tyrant.  This  letter  was  made  one  of 
the  grounds  of  accusation  against  the 
King  at  his  trial.  Afterward  Madame 
Roland  Avas  guilty  of  a  yet  worse  sugges¬ 
tion,  inviting  within  the  walls  of  Paris 
the  presence  of  fifteen  hundred  armed  ruf¬ 
fians  from  Marseilles — for  they  were  no¬ 
thing  else — brigands,  ferocious  and  hungry, 
ready  for  any  act  of  violence,  with  fire,  fa¬ 
mine,  and  slaughter^in  their  thoughts,  and 
a  cry  of  patriotism  on  their  tongues,  which 
meant  pilLage  and  assassination.  It  was 
Madame  Roland  who  proposed  to  her 
friend  Barbaroux  (a  native  of  Marseilles) 
t!:e  summons  of  this  wild  southern  horde 
to  assist  in  the  demonstration  of  the  tenth 
of  August.  The  hideous  deeds  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  events  of  that  day  were  princi¬ 
pally  committed  by  these  agents.  Their 
hands  were  strongest,  their  knives  were 
sharpest,  in  the  September  massacres  and 
in  all  the  massacres  that  came  after.  It 
was  no  matter  whose  head  guided  them 
then ;  they  w'ere  instruments  made  for 
such  work,  and  those  who  first  called  in 
their  assistance  knew  it. 

The  painful  necessities  of  a  revolution 
was  a  grand  phrase  in  the  mouths  of  the 
patriots,  and  they  sometimes  called  in  the 
aid  of  poetry  to  adorn  their  sentiment. 
M.  Temaux  quotes  a  pretty  couplet  in 
illustration  of  their  gifts  in  this  line : 

“  Le  devoir  1e  plus  saint,  la  loi  la  plus  cherie, 

Est  d’oublier  la  loi  pour  sauver  la  patrie.” 

Such  wretched  stuff*  as  this  passed  for  in¬ 
spiration  at  that  time. 

The  approach  of  the  tenth  of  August 
was  felt  by  the  victims  before  it  came,  and 
preparations  were  going  on  at  the  Tuilericl^ 
lor  the  defense  of  the  throne  against  the 
coming  onslaught.  Futile  preparations ! 
It  was  well  understood  by  all  sides  that  a 


great  final  attack  was  to  be  made  upon 
the  throne.  The  assault  was  no  longer  to 
cover  itself  under  the  disguise  of  a  peti¬ 
tion  ;  it  was  no  longer  the  passing  of  any 
special  decree  that  was  clamored  for,  but 
the  abolition  of  the  veto,  which  meant  the 
annihiliation  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
monarchs  ;  for  Mirabeau  had  spoken  truly 
when  he  said  of  the  Queen,  “  J’aime  a 
croire  qu’elle  ne  supporterait  pas  la  vie 
sans  sa  couronne,  et  ce  dont,  je  suis  bien 
certain,  e’est  qu’on  ne  lui  laissera  pas  la  vie 
si  on  lui  ote  la  couronne.”  More  than 
once  before  the  day  came  the  unhappy 
victims  started  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  waked  by  some  unaccustomed  noise, 
and  imagining  that  the  conflict  had  begun. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  King  and  the 
Princess  were  thus  roused,  they  dressed 
themselves  and  stood  rea«ly,  but  sulfered 
the  Queen  to  sleep  on.  “Shall  I  wake 
her?”  asked  Mine.  Camjian.  “No,”  said 
the  King,  looking  at  her  in  her  slumber, 
with  compassion ;  “  no,  let  her  taste  these 
few  moments  of  forgetfulness :  she  ha.s 
enough  to  suffer.  Let  her  rest.  Sc*s  peines 
doublent  les  miennes.”  But  when  the 
Queen  woke,  she  reproached  her  attend¬ 
ants,  and  wept.  “  haizalMJth  etait  pres  du 
Roi,”  said  she,  “  et  je  dormais  ;  inoi  qui 
veux  perir  a  ses  cotes.  Je  suis  sa  femme, 
et  je  ne  veux  pas  qu’il  courc  le  rnoindre 
peril  sans  moi.’’ 

There  was  peril  enough.  The  Queen 
was  re.ady  to  meet  it  with  lofty  intrejiidity, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  with  pious  prayer : 
her  hand  was  clasped  in  Marie  Antoinette’s, 
her  looks  were  directed  to  heaven.  For 
her  brother,  for  his  home,  for  his  wife  and 
his  children,  she  had  rejected  splendid 
offers  of  marriage :  she  preferred  sitting 
on  the  steps  of  tlieir  throne  in  the  days  of 
their  glory  to  filling  a  throne  of  her  own. 
In  her  youth  and  beauty  she  was  one  of 
the  fairest  ornaments  of  their  prosperity, 
and  now,  clinging  to  them  in  their  sorrow, 
she  was  an  unfailing  support.  With  all 
her  heart  the  Queen  loved  her ;  and  these 
hours  of  protracted  anxiety  were  softened 
while  they  were  shared  with  her  and  with 
the  Princess  de  Lamballe.  The  Queen 
still  looked  with  fevered  longing  towards 
the  frontiers.  She  had  resolutely  rejected 
the  intervention  of  La  Fayette.  La  Fayette 
had  protested  against  the  insurrection  of 
the  twentieth  June.  He  had  left  his  soldiers 
at  Maubeuge,  and  had  come  alone  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Assembly  in  a  tone  of  remon¬ 
strance.  He  bad  been  laughed  at  for  his 
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rains,  and  threatened  with  impeachment 
le  had  repaired  to  his  sovereifjns,  and 
proposed  a  scheme  for  their  deliverance, 
which  was  to  place  them  tmder  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  aiTTiy.  The  Queen  would  not 
hear  of  it.  This  was  the  man  who  had 
determined  her  fate  by  permitting  the  first 
attack  on  her  palace,  for  a  man  in  autho¬ 
rity  who  does  not  resist  permits.  This 
was  the  pitiless  watchman  whose  superin¬ 
tendence  had  been  most  galling  to  her 
womanly  feelings.  He  was  her  personal 
enemy;  and  she  also  remembered  Mira- 
beau’s  emphatic  warnings  against  him : 

“  Defiez  vous  de  M.  de  La  Fayette,  si  ja¬ 
mais  il  eommande  Varmke  il  voudra  gar- 
der  le  Hoi  sous  sa  tente  /”  and  so  she  said 
rather  death  than  the  protection  of  such  a 
man,  for  which  she  has  been  blamed  ;  b»it 
I  think  that  La  Fayette’s  private  commu¬ 
nications  Avith  his  friend  La  Colombo,  and 
his  whole  mode  of  action,  from  17fi9  uii  to 
the  present  time,  am])ly  justify  her  deci¬ 
sion.  “  Kn  fait  de  liberte,”  said  ho  to  La 
Colombo,  “  je  ne  me  fie  ni  an  Roi  ni  a  per- 
sonne  et  s’il  voulait  trancher  du  souverain 
ie  me  battrais  contre  lui  comme  en  ’89.” 

1  do  not  believe  that  any  better  motive 
directed  his  present  proceeding  than  a 
disaj>pointed  egotism.  Events  had  not 
marched  according  to  his  orders,  and  he 
was  angry.  His  day  Avas  done;  and 
Robespierre  and  Danton  AA-ere  seated  on 
that  throne  of  popularity  which  he  had 
intended  to  Aviii  for  himself.  His  best 
chance  for  raising  himself  into  importance 
Avas  to  take  the  Royal  family  under  his 
charge,  but  that  chance  the  (iuecn  cut  off ; 
and  so  his  feeble  light  was  snuffed  out, 
his  poor  part  Avas  played,  and  he  had  to  fly 
from  the  rage  of  the  people  Avhose  fivvors 
he  had  meanly  courted,  Avhile  the  unh.app^ 
monarchs  had  nothing  left  but  to  aAvait 
the  event  of  the  tenth  of  August.  On  this 
event  31.  Ternaux  throAvs  some  new  light : 
“  Les  seuls  documens,”  says  he,  “  que  les 
historiens  aient  consulte  jusqu’a  ])resent 
Bont  tronqties,  mutiles,  falsifies  a  plaisir. 
Le  mensonge  ofliciel  fabrique  ])ar  une  seule 
plume  pent  tromjier  I’histoire.  T.a  chose  | 
est  plus  difficile  si  les  menteurs  sont  mul¬ 
tiples.  Or,  pour  la  miit  du  10  Aout  le 
mensonge  ent  quarante  nuit  organes  dans 
les  quarante  huit  sections  de  Paris.” 

There  was  not  a  complete  unanimity 
among  the  sections  of  the  capital,  there 
was  not  any  tremendous  assault  on  the 
palace,  any  desperate  conflict,  or  any  vast 
engagement ;  on  the  contrary,  several  of 


the  sections  protested  against  the  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  many  citizens 
Avished  Avell  to  the  cause  of  order. 

3Iandat,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
National  Guard,  Avas  faithfully  attached  to 
the  monarchy,  and  Avas  a  brave  determined 
officer,  but  unhappily  his  powers  were  too 
limited  for  w'hat  he  hacf  to  do,  and  he 
could  not  act  independently  of  that  traitor, 
Pethion,  who  was  Mayor  of  Paris.  I  re¬ 
fer  my  readers  for  a  detailed  account  of 
the  jiroceedings  of  the  tenth  of  August  to 
Rook  vii.  A’ol.  ii.  of  31.  Ternanx’s  work, 
Avhile  I  pause  upon  the  position  of  31. 
Pethion  on  this  occasion — I  think  the 
meanest  position  that  any  man  ever  occu¬ 
pied.  As  one  of  the  Gironde  he  was  na¬ 
turally  a  conspirator  and  an  insurrectionist, 
but  as  3Iayor  of  Paris  he  was  ostensibly 
the  defender  of  laAV  and  order;  and  in  order 
to  fill  both  posts  with  a  shoAV  of  decency, 
a  good  deal  of  contrivance  was  necessary. 
Retween  him  and  his  friends,  with  this 
view,  a  clever  little  scheme  was  concerted. 
He  Avas  to  retreat  to  the  Mayoralty,  and 
to  be  detained  there  by  a  shoAv  of  force, 
and  a  guard  of  honor  was  to  be  sent  to 
keep  him  in  safe  cjistody ;  an  account  of 
his  feelings  in  this  critical  situation  is  to 
be  found  in  his  OAvn  writing.  “Je  desirais 
I’insurrection,”  he  says,  “  mais  je  tremblais 
qu’elle  ne  reussit  pas.  Quoiqu’on  eut 
projfcte  de  me  garder  chez  moi  on  tardait 
a  le  faire.  Qui  croyez-vons,  qui  envoya 
par  plusieurs  fois  presser  I’execution  de 
cette  mesure?  C’cst  moi  —  oui,  e’est 
moi!”  He  Avas  not  suffered,  howeA^er,  to 
remain  quiet  in  this  retreat.  While  hurry¬ 
ing  steps  to  and  fro,  strange  meetings  of 
armed  men,  clamorous  voices  of  orators 
addressing  p.atriotic  friends,  and  a  general 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  Tuileries, 
indicated  the  tempest  gathering  to  ahead, 
urgent  appeals  from  3Iandat,  from  the 
sections,  and  from  the  municipality,  showed 
Pethion  that  his  situation  was  becoming 
suspicious,  and  he  found  himself  forced  to 
abandon  it,  and  to  repair  to  the  Tuileries, 
Avhich  he  did  with  considerable  reluctance. 
Here  the  King  addressed  him  with  his  ac¬ 
customed  bluntness.  “  Il  parait  qu’il  y  a 
beaucoup  de  mouvement?”  “  Oui,  sire,”  re¬ 
plied  Pethion,"  la  fermentation  est  grande,” 
and  he  added  some  Avorthless  floAvery 
phrases  about  his  devotion,  and  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  protect  the  Royal  family,  for  which 
the  King  thanked  him  with  simple  good 
faith.  Pethion  did  not  altogether  relish 
these  thanks,  and  turned  toward  the  door. 
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saving  that  he  must  go  away  to  examine  I  whose  sinking  all  was  to  go  down  that 


the  posts,  etc. ;  but  while  he  stood  in  the 
doorway  he  was  confronted  by  Mandat. 
The  frank  soldier  tixed  a  scrutinizing  look 
on  the  double-dealing  magistrate,  and 
asked  him  how  it  was  that  cartridges 
were  denied  to  the  National  Guard,  and 
issued  to  the  Marseillais.  Pethion  equivo¬ 
cated  ;  Mandat  jiersisted.  Finally,  the 
(Teneral  cut  the  dialogue  short  with 
these  words :  “  Je  n’ai  que  quatre  coups 
a  tirer,  mais  e’est  egal ;  je  reponds 
de  tout ;  nies  mesures  sont  bien  prises.” 
Upon  this,  Pethion,  wincing,  tunied  to 
Roederer,  and  said  :  “  Suppose  we  take  a 
turn  in  the  garden,  for  the  atmosphere  is 
very  close  here.”  On  leaving  the  palace 
his  steps  were  directed  stealthily  towai-d 
the  Assembly,  for  he  hoj>ed  for  a  decree  of 
arrest  from  that  friendly  body,  but  there 
were  not  yet  meml)ers  enough  collected 
to  pass  such  a  resolution  ;  and  he  found 
himself  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  api>ear- 
ances,  to  go  back  once  more  to  the  Tnile- 
ries.  Meanwhile,  a  deputation  of  his 
])crsonal  friends  proceeded  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  there  asserted  that  they  knew 
the  life  of  the  Mayor  of  I’aris  to  be  in 
danger,  and  that  he  was  kept  a  prisoner 
at  the  palace.  A  vote  of  requisition  was 
then  passed,  and  an  order  signed  for  his 
immediate  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly.  But  he  was  condemned  to 
hear  some  words  of  truth  from  an  honest 
man's  lips  before  this  order  was  acted 
upon.  While  he  was  sauntering  along 
the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries,  he  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  one  of  the  National  Guard  with 
ironical  congratulations  on  his  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  order.  This  tone  of  irony 
was  followed  by  one  of  open  reproach, 
and  Pethion  found  himseli  publicly  ac¬ 
cused  of  encouraging  sedition,  and  of 
being  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Santerre.  lie 
was  frightened.  He  stammered,  he  hesi¬ 
tated.  “  Monsieur,  qu’est  ce  que  cela  veut 
dire  vous  oubliez  le  respect.  Ah,  voyons, 
entendons  nous.”  He  was  conducted  to 
the  palace,  and  requested  to  go  up  to  the 
Royal  apartments,  but  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  staircase  he  was  met  by  the  deputa¬ 
tion  bringing  the  order  he  longed  for; 
and  he  obeyed  the  summons  with  alacrity, 
and  soon  reposed  in  security  in  the  affec¬ 
tionate  bosom  of  the  Assembly. 

The  sound  of  the  departing  M'heels  of 
this  man's  carriage  brought  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  to  the  window  of  her  apart¬ 
ment.  That  sun  was  rising  then  with 


she  cherished  and  honored.  Struck  with 
the  fine  pageant  of  this  birth  of  light,  she 
ealltnl  Marie  Antoinette  to  her  side, 
“Venez  done,  ma  sa*ur,  voir  I’anrore,” 
and  the  tineen  came  and  stood  by  her 
and  looke<l  out  at  the  red  dawn  tliat  wjw 
o})ening  on  her  destruetion. 

With  the  tender  Lamballe,  with  her 
sister-in-law,  and  a  few  devoted  attend¬ 
ants,  she  awaited  her  ruin,  not  without  an 
effort  to  avert  it ;  and  had  things  depc'iid- 
ed  u|>on  her  withont  the  King,  she  might, 
even  in  the  face  of  a  republican  ministry 
and  di.saffected  troops,  have  done  it.  But 
she  wa.s  the  King's  wife,  not  the  Queen. 
She  understood  her  jmsition,  and  she  de- 
scrilK'd  it  to  her  friends. 

“  Un  mot  energicjue,”  said  she,  “  de  sa 
bouche  (the  Iving’s)  en  ce  moment  a  la 
garde  nationale,  entrainerait  tout  Paris. 
II  ne  le  dira  pas.  Pour  moi,  je  pourrais 
bien  agir  et  inonter  a  cheval  s’il  le  fallait, 
inais  ce  serait  donner  des  armes  centre 
lui.  On  crierait  a  rAutrichienne.  Une 
Reine  dans  ma  situation  doit  se  taire  et 
se  preparer  a  inourir.” 

But  her  high  nature  was  not  capable  of 
inaction  at  such  a  crisis.  Within  the 
palace-walls  she  was  yet  a  Queen,  greater 
with  her  ])roved  courage,  more  command¬ 
ing  in  her  spectral  beauty,  than  in  the 
glow'  and  glitter  of  her  youth.  Some  of 
the  French  nobility,  old  men  for  the  most 
part,  had  left  repose  and  redeemed  the 
credit  of  their  caste  by  forming  a  troop  to 
defend  royalty  at  this  critical  hour,  or  to 
do  the  last  honor  to  its  obse<juie8. 

The  Queen  was  sensible  of  their  chival¬ 
ry,  and  addressed  them  with  looks  and 
words  which  sent  new'  blood  into  their 
veins.  Their  swords  flashed  from  their 
sheaths,  and  they  sw'ore  an  oath  of  deep 
devotion.  Sympathy  with  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  brought  a  transient  flush  to  the 
Queen's  face,  lighting  up  its  wasted  beau¬ 
ty,  and  a  sense  of  power  animated  her 
steps.  She  took  her  sister  with  her,  and 
they  moved  on  together  through  the  long 
corridors  of  tlie  palace.  The  Queen's 
penetrating  glance  singled  out  the  faithful 
among  her  defenders,  and  its  recognition  of 
their  worth  kindled  in  their  hearts.  There 
W'ere  some  even  of  the  less  loyal  who 
were  then  strangely  stirred  by  the  grand¬ 
eur  of  her  presence  and  her  hope,  lint  no 
sooner  did  the  unfortunate  King  show’ 
himself  than  the  whole  work  was  undone. 
He  had  been  lying  on  his  bed,  exhausted 
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by  suffering,  and  had  fallen  asleep.  He 
had  during  the  la.st  days  shut  himself  up 
for  many  hours  alone,  with  his  prayer- 
book  and  the  History  of  Charles  I.  of 
England^  meditating  on  death,  preparing 
his  soul  for  its  passage  to  another  world. 
He  was  ready  to  die,  but  not  to  eombat. 
His  arms  fell  nerv'cless  by  his  side;  his 
attitude  was  that  of  a  defeated  man.  He 
stumbled  as  he  walked;  and  his  wig, 
owing  to  his  late  recumbent  posture,  was 
flattened  on  one  side.  The  French  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  appearance,  and 
the  (Queen’s  (juiek  glance  perceived  the 
effect  that  his  aspect  produced.  She  re¬ 
adjusted  his  dress  before  he  went  to  pass 
in  review  the  trooj»s  outside  the  palace, 
and  s.at  at  the  window  w.atching  his  pro¬ 
gress.  ('beers  at  first,  but  they  were 
changed  as  he  went  on ;  then  came  dis¬ 
cordant  sounds,  a  cry  of  “  \'ive  la  na¬ 
tion,  a  bas  le  roi !”  ami  angry  words 
e.vchanged  between  loyalists  and  republi¬ 
cans  among  the  national  guards.  At  last 
the  King  returned,  pursued  by  a  grena¬ 
dier,  who  attempted  his  life,  and  hooted 
by  the  men  appointed  to  defend  him. 
The  (Jueen  at  that  bitter  sound  fell  back 
into  the  arms  of  her  sister. 

‘Mir.and  Dieu,”  she  cried,  “  on  hue  le 
roi.” 

When  he  reached  her  apartment,  she 
clasped  him  in  her  arms.  He  was  .alive, 
and  that  was  something;  but  the  cruel 
clamor  still  rung  in  her  ears  .and  in  her 
heart,  and  she  looked  at  the  King,  and 
felt  that  the  cause  was  lost.  Her  children 
were  M  ith  her.  She  had  waked  them  her¬ 
self  .at  early  dawn,  that  they  might  not  be 
too  rudely  startled  from  their  sleep  by  the 
attack  on  the  palace,  and  they  were 
clinging  to  her.  What  was  to  come  next? 
A  heavier  blow.  The  energy  of  (leneral 
Mandat,  the  const.ancy  of  the  Swiss,  and 
the  chiv.alry  of  their  person.al  friends, 
these  were  the  supjmrtson  which  Royalty 
had  to  Icatj.  lint  Mandat  w.as  suddenly 
susptaided  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  w.as 
summoned  to  the  Council  of  the  Commune 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  there  subjected 
to  a  sharp  interrogatory,  legally  conducted, 
and  W’.as  acquitted ;  but  as  he  w.as  about 
to  depart,  he  was  seized  by  the  members 
of  a  self-erected  tribunal  sitting  in  a  con¬ 
tiguous  ap.artment  in  the  same  building, 
and  c.alling  itself  the  Commune  Insurrec- 
tionelle,  Av.as  convicted  by  them  of  treason 
against  the  nation  on  account  of  his  orders 
for  the  defense  of  the  Tuileries,  Avas  dis¬ 


missed  to  the  pri.son  of  the  .\bbaA’c  Aidth 
a  view  to  his  perfect  safety,  was  liragged 
out  of  prison  by  some  assassins  Avho  un¬ 
derstood  the  meaning  of  that  perfect  safe¬ 
ty,  and  Avho  blcAV  out  his  brains.  This 
de.ath  paralyzed  what  little  nerve  the 
King  had  ;  it  seemed  that  whatever  he 
relied  on  Avas  to  sink  from  under  him,  and 
that  it  Avas  his  terriVde  destiny  to  bring 
disaster  upon  all  his  adherents.  Better 
give  himself  up,  he  thought,  than  see  the 
murder  of  more  such  men.  Santerre  Avas 
elected  cotnmander  of  the  n.ational  guard 
in  Afandat’s  place.  The  temj>er  of  the  men 
in  poAA'er  AA’as  proved  by  this  assassin.a- 
tion  ;  the  temper  of  the  nation.al  guard 
had  shown  itself  in  his  miseraV)le  attempt 
at  a  revieAV :  the  sections  and  the  ^far- 
seillais  Avere  moving  on  toAvard  the  pal¬ 
ace  ;  the  att.ack  Avas  closely  impending ; 
there  was  knocking  at  the  gates  ;  there 
Avas  noise,  agit.ation,  and  alann  ;  the 
(Jueen  AV'as  readv  to  face  it  all.  llie 
blood  of  Marie  ^herese  gloAved  at  the 
thought  of  a  righteous  defense  against 
unjust  assault  .and  an  enormous  tyranny. 
She  Avas  ready  to  do  or  die,  and  to  die  a 
braA’e  death.  Rut  the  King’s  counselor, 
Hoedercr,  AA'.as  a  republic.an,  and  his  ad¬ 
vice  Av.as  to  surrender.  According  to  his 
vieAvs,  th.at  aaus  the  right  course.  He 
saAV  no  other  means  of  personal  safety  for 
the  King,  and  he  saAV  nothing  worth  s.av- 
ing  but  the  King’s  life.  He  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  would  be  a  sufficient  defense 
for  the  ]>alace.  Several  of  the  troops 
AA’cre  disloyal,  and  there  Avas  no  loyal 
gener.al  now  to  le.ad  them  on.  The  M.ar- 
seillais  and  the  pet)j>le  Avere  pressing  on 
to  the  attack.  The  King  listened.  The 
old  horror  of  bloodshed  crept  oA'er  him. 
IlebelieA’ed  he  should  be  guilty  in  holding 
out.  Roedercr  advised  him  to  throAV  him¬ 
self  upon  the  protection  of  the  Assembly. 
That  honorable  body  Avas  respected  l>y 
the  populace,  and  Avould  receive  him  Avith 
generous  magnanimity.  Strange  th.at  the 
King  should  think  it  !  Mandat’s  de.ath 
might  have  taught  him  what  their  author¬ 
ity  or  their  generosity  Avas,  but  the  advice 
suited  with  the  feebleness  of  his  character, 
and  once  again  he  determined  to  yield  to 
the  pressure  which  he  should  have  resist¬ 
ed  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  The 
Queen  stood  between  him  and  Roederer 
for  a  moment,  but  Roederer  got  the  l>et- 
ter.  Roederer  protested  that  in  this 
course  alone  there  Avas  safety  for  the 
mother  and  her  children,  and  the  King 
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8ud  Mar  chon  and  rose  to  move  on 
to  the  Assembly.  That  “  Marchons  ” 
sounded  like  a  death-warrant  in  the  Queen’s 
ear.  She  felt  its  full  significance.  She 
saw  the  crown  trampled  upon,  and  the 
chivalry  of  her  true  adherents  wjxntonly 
sacrificed.  Her  heart  longed  to  rise  and 
act,  but  her  duty  was  to  obey. 

“Marchons,”  said  the  King. 

The  Queen  hid  on  the  shoulder  of  Lam- 
balle  the  shame  that  reddened  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  a  face  grown  white  w’ith  sorrow, 
and  then  she  followed  her  husband.  She 
held  the  little  Daupin  by  the  hand  ;  her 
thoughts  were  full  of  trouble  and  sad  fore¬ 
knowledge.  She  saw  a  crime  in  this  de¬ 
sertion  of  the  throne,  and  she  guessed 
what  its  penalty  was  to  be  ;  but  it  was 
her  part  to  go  with  the  King,  and  she 
went. 

“  Make  way  for  the  Royal  family,”  s.aid 
Roederer,  addressing  the  g.athering  crowd, 
as  they  left  the  palace.  “The  Roy.al  family 
is  proceeding  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
— make  way.” 

A  passage  was  oi)ened  for  them.  They 
moved  on  along  tne  great  walk  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  then  tunied  to  the  right 
down  the  alley  of  chestnuts.  In  that  hot 
summer  the  parched  leaves  had  fallen 
from  the  trees  prematurely.  The  King 
observed  it,  while  his  son  pl.ayed  among 
them  with  the  thoughtless  gayety  of  child¬ 
hood.  The  Queen  looked  at  the  bare 
branches  stripped  of  their  honors,  and 
sighed.  Hers  were  withered  too,  and 
would  not  come  back  with  another  spring. 

So  it  was  that  on  the  tenth  of  August, 
1792,  the  King  gave  up  his  crown,  and 
deserted  his  post,  not  overcome  by  a  hot 
siege,  not  vanquished  by  a  courageous 
enemy,  but  frightened  at  the  approach  of 
bullies,  panic-struck  at  the  sound  of  men¬ 
ace,  persuaded  by  a  republican  adviser  to 
leave  his  throne  empty  and  his  defenders 
at  the  mercy  of  the  |)eople,  knowing  well 
what  that  mercy  M  as. 

From  the  Assembly,  M'hen  the  sound 
of  firing  reached  him,  he  dispatched  an 
order  to  the  Swiss  Guards,  M’ho  stood 
true  to  their  posts  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
who  had  just  repulsed  the  mob,  to  evac¬ 
uate  the  palace,  and  afterM’ard  another 
order  to  Lay  down  their  arms  and  return 
to  their  barracks.  Tliese  ordere  M’ere 
obeyed,  and  the  SM’iss  marched  defense¬ 
less  through  the  Tuileries  gardens.  There 
they  M'cre  shot  doM’ii  in  large  numbers 
by  the  Xational  Guard  in  cold  blood,  and 


others  of  them  M’ere  throM'ii  into  prison, 
and  left  to  be  massacred  in  the  famous 
four  days  of  September.  The  Smusb  M'ere 
shot  doM  ii  in  the  Tuileries ;  the  insurrec¬ 
tionary  tumult  M’as  in  the  Place  Carrousel; 
there  M'as  no  great  defense,  there  M'as  no 
great  fight  ;  very  feu"  lives  Mere  lost  on 
the  revolutionary  side  ;  and  the  excess¬ 
es  that  Mere  committed  in  its  triumph 
must  be  put  down  under  the  head  of  pillage 
and  murder. 

PoM'er  Mas  to  shift  again  into  other 
and  M’orse  hands.  The  Girondins  sau* 
their  friend  liubespierre,  M’hom  they  had 
long  vieM'ed  M  ith  suspicion,  rising  M'hile 
they  sank.  Ilis  speeches  at  the  Jacobin 
Club  upon  the  ninth  of  August  had  been 
significant.  “  What,"  he  had  asked, 
to  come  after  the  King  ?  There  must  he 
one  great  representative  of  the  people.  In 
the  most  palmy  days  of  Rome  there  had 
been  dictators."  It  M  as  easy  to  see  M’here 
his  thoughts  M-ere;  it  M'as  easy  to  see  that 
he  M'as  to  jd.ay  the  part  of  Aaron’s  ser¬ 
pent.  I>ut  the  rest  mIio  M'ere  to  play 
that  other  part  of  being  SM'allowed  object¬ 
ed  to  their  fate,  and  struggled.  They 
struggled  in  vain.  Robespi(?rre  M'as  a 
man  of  ability,  m  ithout  scruples,  and  M'ith- 
out  pity,  and  had  a  definite  intention.  He 
Mas  ambitious,  treacherous,  cruel,  and  a 
coM'ard.  He  M'orked  stealthily,  but  con¬ 
sistently.  He  saM'  in  Danton  a  rival, 
M'hile  he  etnbraced  him  as  a  friend.  They 
acted  ostensibly  together,  but  each  M'as 
bent  upon  the  other  s  destruction.  While 
these  tM'o  poM'ers  Mere  in  the  ascendant, 
vying  M’ith  each  other  in  the  race  for  pop¬ 
ular  favor,  insurrectionary  communes,  re¬ 
volutionary  tribunals,  committees  of  public 
safety,  M'ere  set  up  betM'een  them,  whose 
laM'  M'as  the  superseding  of  all  laM  ,  M'hose 
officer  Avas  the  Guillotine.  Marat,  I’ami 
du  peuple,  M'as  brought  foru  ard  into  the 
light,  hitherto  having  carried  on  his  mur¬ 
derous  M'ork  olxscurely  enough.  He  had 
a  real  avoM'ed  love  of  blooksucking  ;  he 
liked  to  see  the  bleeding  bodies  of  men, 
M'omen,  and  children  ;  he  took  a  positive 
pleasure  in  hac'king  his  felloM'-creatures  to 
pieces ;  so  that  Mhen  Danton,  on  the 
second  of  September,  at  the  neM's  of  the 
taking  of  Verdun  and  the  advance  of  the 
foreign  armies,  rang  the  tocsin  and  hung 
out  the  black  flag,  proclaiming  his  coun¬ 
try  in  danger,  and  gave  the  order  for 
troops  of  assassins  to  enter  all  the  prisons 
of  Paris,  there  to  do  indiscriminate  mur¬ 
der,  in  order  to  strike  terror  to  the  foe. 
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and  to  surpass  any  act  of  his  formidable 
rival,  Robespierre,  he  was  also  providing 
an  especial  entertainment  for  his  friend 
Marat. 

Madame  Roland’s  chosen  army  of  !Mar- 
seillais  showed  their  use,  too,  and  made 
great  play  on  those  finir  days  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  massacre.  Roland  wrote  protests 
against  these  i)roceeding8.  They  were 
feeble  and  pedantic,  like  himself’.  ]\Ia- 
dame  Roland  recoiled  from  the  work  she 
had  brought  about,  for  it  threatened  her 
own  ])arty.  She  saw  that  Robesj)ierre  in¬ 
tended  to  reign  alone,  that  Danton  was 
the  only  power  of  sufficient  weight  to 
contend  with  him,  and  that  their  common 
object  was  the  destruction  of  every  other 
human  influence.  Robespierre  perceived 
an  act  of  rivalry  in  Danton’s  Se[)tember 
massacres  ;  he  disapproved  them,  and  sig¬ 
nified  his  disapprobation  to  his  favorite  dis¬ 
ciple,  the  fanatic  St.  Juste  ;  but  betook  no 
measures  to  stop  the  proceeding,  and  there¬ 
fore,  though  not  the  perpetrator,  he  must 
be  regarded  as  an  accomplice  in  the  act. 
Xor  can  it  be  supposed  that  himianity  was 
ever  a  strong  motive  with  the  man  who  after¬ 
ward  consigned  the  whole  of  the  Girondins 
—  his  own  personal  friends  —  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  and  among  them  the  woman  of  whose 
little  convivial  suppers  he  had  so  often 
{)artaken,  and  who  had  pleaded  for  him 
when  others  looked  on  him  with  distrust. 
Madame  Roland,  when  Robespierre  was 
ill-spoken  of,  had  said  that  she  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  love  a  m.an  who  so 
thoroughly  hated  the  King  and  Queen.  It 
w.as  a  sentiment  that  he  should  have  aj)- 
preciated,  but  he  rewarded  her  by  cutting 
off  her  head  when  he  found  her  standing 
in  his  way. 

While  Terror  was  reigning  throughout 
Pari.s,  and  paralyzing  the  country  with  its 
operations,  the  King,  whose  reign  was  over, 
was  tasting  something  like  peace  within 
the  walls  of  the  Temple  Prison.  After  the 
first  shock  was  past,  his  imprisonment 
seemed  more  tolerable  to  him  than  his  per¬ 
plexing  position  on  the  throne.  Here  was 
certainty  and  rest.  There  was  no  longer 
any  thing  to  be  done :  it  wsis  done  for  bun. 
Suffering  suited  him  l)etter  than  action ; 
and  so  long  as  his  wife  was  with  him,  so 
long  as  he  might  fondle  and  instruct  his 
children,  and  live  with  his  family,  he  was 
tolerably  happy.  Tlie  luxuries  of  a  palace 
had  never  much  attraction  for  him,  and 
the  perils  of  his  daily  life  ever  since  the  re¬ 
turn  from  Varennes  had  left  him  no  quiet. 


Now  he  had  only  to  sit  down  and  wait. 
The  submission  that  was  natural  to  the 
King,  was  in  the  Queen  an  act  of  devo¬ 
tion  ;  a  noble  effort  of  self-abnegation  stoj)- 
ped  the  source  of  her  tears,  taught  her  to 
smile  upon  her  child  in  his  pl.ayful  hours, 
to  merge  her  existence  in  her  husband’s, 
and  to  venerate  his  piety  and  hi^)atience 
as  the  virtues  of  a  holy  martyr.  The  qual¬ 
ities  which  had  excited  the  enthusiastic  at¬ 
tachment  of  all  who  were  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  her  in  her  happier  days,  came  out 
in  strong  relief  against  the  dark  back- 
gro\md  of  adversity,  to  be  recognized  at 
last  by  the  whole  world,  but  not  till  she 
was  dead  to  this  world’s  praise  or  censure, 
and  had  gone  to  .seek  that  judgment  which 
alone  is  worth  striving  for.  She  had  a 
keen  sense  of  the  delights  of  free  air  and 
liberty,  and  I  remember  a  pretty  anecdote 
told  by  Madame  Campan,  showing  that 
she  appreciated  them  as  well  for  others  as 
for  herself.  There  was  a  certain  M.  de 
Castelnaux,  who  had  an  insane  passion  for 
the  Queen.  For  ten  years  he  haunted  all 
her  steps ;  wherever  she  went  she  saw  his 
haggard,  eager  face  watching  her  move¬ 
ments.  He  was  wasting  away  with  his 
mad  attachment,  and  the  sight  of  him  be¬ 
came  intolerable  to  her.  ]\I.  de  Seze,  the 
famous  lawyer,  informed  by  Madame  Cam- 
pan  of  this  unfortunate  case  of  delirium, 
liad  an  interview  witii  M.  de  Castelnaux, 
and  j)ersuaded  him  to  retire  into  his  own 
province  of  Bordeaux.  The  news  was 
brought  to  the  Queen,  and  she  betrayed 
an  almost  childish  delight  at  the  idea  of 
his  departure  ;  but  the  next  day  brought 
another  message — he  would  not  go.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  he  was  clearly  a 
lunatic,  and  might  be  legally  shut  up,  but 
the  Queen  would  not  allow  it.  ‘‘  Qu’il 
m’ennuiee,”  she  said,  with  generous  for¬ 
bearance,  “  mais  qu’on  ne  lui  ravisse  pas 
le  bonheur  d’etre  libre.” 

To  such  a  woman  as  Marie  Antoinette 
the  inaction  of  a  prison  could  not  bring 
peace.  Her  throne  deserted,  her  friends 
sacrificed,  her  palace  desolate,  and  her 
children  without  an  inheritance :  these 
were  not  subjects  for  pleasant  contempla¬ 
tion  ;  and  these  were  the  images  with 
which  her  jirison-walls  were  hung.  Mad¬ 
ame  Campan,  recalling  her  last  farewell  to 
her  Royal  mistress  at  the  Tuileries,  on  her 
way  to  the  Temple,  tells  the  extremity  of 
her  affliction. 

In  a  short  sentence,  her  rapid  eloquence 
called  U2>  all  that  had  been  and  all  that 
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was  to  come.  Her  passion  flashed  like  a 
gleam  of  electric  fire  across  the  storm,  re¬ 
vealing  at  one  sharp  stroke  her  whole  his¬ 
tory  :  but  her  pain  was  not  that  of  a  sel¬ 
fish  heart:  “ Venez,  malheureuses  femmes,” 
she  said,  stretching  out  her  arms  to  em¬ 
brace  her  attendants,  “  venez,  en  voir  une 
encore  plus  malheureuse  que  vous,  puis- 1 
quo  c’est  elle  qui  fait  votre  malheur  a 
toutes.”  “Je  crois  voir  encore,”  says 
Madame  Campan,  “je  verrai  toujours 
eette  petite  cellule  des  Feuillans  collec  de 
papier  vert,  cette  miserable  couchette  d’ou 
oette  souveraine  detronee  nous  tendit  les 
bras  en  disant  que  nos  malheurs  dont  elle 
etait  le  cause  aggravaient  les  siens  pro- 

f)re8.  La  pour  la  dcmiere  fois  j’ai  vu  cou- 
er  les  jdeurs,  j’ai  entendu  les  sanglots  de 
celle  que  la  naissance,  les  dons  de  la  nature, 
et  mrtout  la  bonte  de  son  ccenr,  avaient 
destin^e  k  faire  I’onicment  de  tons  les 
trones  et  le  bonheur  de  tons  les  peiiples.” 

After  this  agony  was  past  the  Queen 
gathered  up  her  force  for  submission  ;  and 
the  same  strength  of  will  which  had  made 
her  great  in  the  hour  of  resistance,  made 
her  sublime  in  that  of  resignation.  Her 
nature  was  too  lofty  for  complaint,  her 
temper  was  too  generous  for  reproach. 
She  resolved  to  glorify  the  King’s  martyr¬ 
dom  by  her  devotion.  She  watched  his 
lips  when  they  prayed — ^her  eyes  met  his 
when  they  fell  on  the  fair  face  of  his  cap¬ 
tive  son.  She  followed  his  steps  in  the 
monotony  of  the  daily  M*alk  in  the  prison- 
{»arden.  She  played  with  him  every  even¬ 
ing  at  chqss;  and  when  he  was  mated,  she 
sighed,  for  the  game  then  had  too  sad  a 
significance.  Hallowed  Vjy  affection  and 
virtuous  effort,  this  prison-life  might,  even 
to  the  Queen,  have  been  almost  happy, 
had  not  the  cruelty  of  her  jailers  daily 
added  something  to  privation  and  sorrow. 
The  first  blow  struck  was  the  rending 
away  of  the  faithful  Lamballe,  who  h.od 
come  with  her  to  the  prison,  and  fervent¬ 
ly  entreated  not  to  be  removed.  This 
parting  was  very  bitter;  the  King  and  his 
sister  were  forced  to  tear  the  friends  apart, 
for  they  clung  to  each  other  as  if  they  never 
could  be  put  asunder.  There  was  perhaps 
a  presage  in  the  Queen’s  heart  of  that 
wost  penalty  to  come.  The  King  lay 
awake  all  night  after  this  separation,  un¬ 
able  to  forget  what  he  had  seen,  but  not 
knowing  the  horror  of  the  future.  The 
Queen  was  afterward,  by  his  intervention, 
spared  the  sight  of  the  cruel  mutilation, 
but  she  could  not  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 


the  murder  of  her  best  loved  friend. 
Next  came  an  attempt  at  di\'iding  the 
King  from  the  Queen,  for  their  persecu¬ 
tors  saw  that  they  were  dear  to  each 
other;  but  the  Queen’s  passionate  en¬ 
treaty,  and  the  steadfast  refusal  of  her  de¬ 
spair  to  sustain  life  with  food,  prevailed 
against  this  decree,  and  they  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  meet  at  stated  intervals.  Some  hope 
was  roused  ^futile,  but  welcome  hojie)  in 
the  hearts  of  the  captives  by  secret  signs 
of  sympathy  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
houses  bordering  the  prison-gardens  ;  and 
one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Convention 
sent  daily  to  inspect  the  prisoners,  conceiv¬ 
ed  that  passionate  attachment  for  the 
Queen  which,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  her  career,  it  w.os  her  fate  to  in¬ 
spire  in  so  many  of  those  who  approached 
her.  She  M’as  the  “  segno  d’immensa  in- 
vidia  e  d’indomato  amor.”  Imjdacable 
hatred  and  passionate  love  contended  over 
her  to  the  very  last  hour.  Foulan  had 
been  chosen  as  an  inspector  on  account  of 
his  fervent  hatred  of  Royalty  ;  but  he  saw 
the  Queen  with  her  resolute  endurance 
and  her  altered  beauty,  and  ho  was  con¬ 
quered.  He  made  a  plan  for  her  rescue, 
which  faile<l,  and  ho  died  for  it.  Madame 
Tison,  the  jailer’s  wife,  underwent  agon¬ 
izing  alternations  of  feeling  in  her  office. 
The  Queens  grandeur  and  suffering  moved 
her  at  times  to  fits  of  impetuous  admira¬ 
tion,  and  she  would  kneel  at  her  feet  weejv 
ing  and  kissing  her  hands ;  at  others,  m 
the  fear  of  her  husband  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunals,  she  would  execrate  her 
own  compassion,  and  accuse  ]Marie  An¬ 
toinette  of  unheard-of  crimes.  She  resort¬ 
ed  to  drink  in  these  extremities,  and  fell 
into  a  brain-fever,  in  which  the  Queen  and 
Princess  nursed  her  themselves,  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  her  necessities  portions  of  their 
own  too  scanty  nourishment.  The  ravings 
of  this  woman’s  delirium  were  use<l  as  ao- 
cus.ations  against  the  Queen  at  her  trial. 

The  King  taught  the  Dauphin  daily, 
and  impressed  upon  him  the  forgiveness 
of  his  enemies  as  the  first  duty  of  a  ('hrist- 
ian  King.  The  Queen  undressed  the 
child,  and  put  him  to  bed  every  night  her¬ 
self,  and  whispered  in  his  ears  this  pray¬ 
er  :  “  Dieu  tout  puissant,  (jui  m’avez  cree 
et  rachete,  je  vous  aime.  Conserve/  les 
jours  do  mon  pere  et  de  ma  famille.  Pro- 
tegez-nous  centre  nos  ennemis.  Donnez 
^  ma  mere,  a  ma  tante,  a  ma  soeur  les 
forces  dont  elles  out  b^soin  pour  suppor¬ 
ter  leurs  peines.” 
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The  prayer  was  whispered  under  the 
disguise  of  a  kiss  ;  for  a  prayer  overheard 
by  the  sentinel  w'ould  have  been  a  crime. 
The  Dauphin  fell  sick  in  this  close  con- 
tinenient;  and  the  Queen  then  used  to 
sweep  bis  room  herself,  for  all  service  was 
denied  to  her.  “  Ah,  ^Sladame,”  said  the 
King,  as  he  looked  at  her  so  omj)loyed, 
“  quel  metier  pour  une  Heine  de  France. 
Et  si  on  le  voyait  a  Vienne  !  Ah,  qui  cut 
dit,  qu’en  vous  unissant  a  mon  sort  je  vous 
faisais  descendre  si  bas  ?”  “  Et  comptez- 

vous  i)Our  rien,”  replied  Marie  Antoinette, 
“  la  gloire  d’etre  la  femme  du  meilleur  et 
du  j)lu8  persecut6  des  homines?”  •• 

Persecution  added  each  day  something 
to  outrage,  insult,  and  want,  and  that 
calamity  came  at  last  which  it  was  almost 
beyond  the  Queen’s  power  to  bear.  Her 
husband  was  taken  from  her,  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  unjust  trial  and  an  ignomini¬ 
ous  death.  So  sharp  were  the  cries  of  the 
wife,  the  sister,  and  the  children  at  the 
final  parting,  that  the  bitter  sound  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  o]>posite  houses,  and  hearts 
that  dared  not  tell  it  till  aftcrnlays,  shud¬ 
dered  in  a  secret  passion  of  sympathy. 

The  gun  that  was  fired  at  the  King’s 
death,  the  drums  that  beat  to  drown  his 
last  words  on  the  scaftbld,  sent  their  vibra¬ 
tions  through  the  close  atmosphere  of  his 
widow’s  prison.  Her  hope  was  gone  :  the 
life  she  had  cherished,  the  life  which  it  had 
been  her  comfort  to  solace,  was  taken 
away.  Her  King  was  killed,  cruelly,  and 
like  a  felon.  The  sense  of  injustice  and 
injury  pressed  her  down.  What  a  widow¬ 
hood  hers  Avas !  The  prince,  the  husband, 
the  father,  gone  —  not  with  a  nation’s 
mourning — not  with  the  obsequies  of  a 
people’s  love — not  as  he  deserved,  followed 
to  the  grave  by  a  long  line  of  friends — 
but  Avith  hooting  and  contempt,  with  only 
one  faithful  defender  and  one  devoted 
priest.  lA*t  the  names  of  Malesherbes 
and  Edgeworth  ring  for  ever  loud  and 
clear  through  this  thick  gloom.  They 
were  held  dear  in  the  widoAv’s  heart  while 
she  I  pondered  on  the  thought  of  that 
obscure  grave,  of  Avhich  her  figure,  rigid 
and  motionless,  petrified  by  grief,  might 
be  accepted  as  the  monument.  A  torpor 
laid  hold  of  her  limbs  and  her  thoughts, 
from  Avhich  the  tendeniess  of  her  sister 
could  only  partially  rouse  her. 

Hut  a  crueller  hour  yet  Avas  to  come. 
When  the  Convention,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Girondins,  hardly  knoAving  where  next  to 
strike,  pressed  by  a  cry  for  bread  from  the 


people,  and  a  fear  of  new  revolt,  resolved 
to  give  up  the  Queen  as  the  next  victim, 
they  sent  their  emissaiies  first  to  take  the 
Dauphin  from  her.  They  had  killed  much 
that  had  been  strong  within  her — they  had 
killed  her  hope ;  but  the  mother’s  love  was 
still  alive.  Her  child  clung  to  her,  and 
implored  her  to  defend  him.  She  did  de¬ 
fend  him.  k'or  tAvo  long  hours  she  stood 
there  betAveen  him  and  the  ruffians  who 
summoned  her  to  give  him  ilp — for  two 
long  hours,  Avith  desperate  energy,  she 
struggled  and  combated,  till  her  strength 
was  spent,  and  she  fell  j)owerle8S  to  the 
ground.  The  child  was  torn  from  her 
tender  arms  to  be  delivered  to  a  guardian 
singled  out  for  his  brutality ;  and  the  Queen 
and  Princess  could  obtain  no  mercy  and 
no  pity.  They  Avere  never  alloAved  another 
glimpse ;  they  only  kneAV  that  the  child  of 
their  affection  Avas  miserable.  The  mother 
had  no  prospect  through  the  long  day  but 
the  hope  of  seeing  his  shadoAV  through  a 
chink  in  her  shutters  when  he  walked  on 
the  platform  of  his  dungeon,  and  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  distant  sound  of  his  A’oice. 

When  the  summons  came  for  herself  to 
go  to  the  trial  Avhich  meant  death,  it  Avas 
Avelcome.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the 
Princess  Iloyal  clung  to  her  knees  and  im- 
dored  the  members  of  the  Commune  to 
et  them  go  Avith  her;  but  they  Avere 
ansAvered  by  a  dead  silence.  Insult  in  its 
Avorst  form,  outrage  surpassing  all  th.at  had 
gone  before,  were  proffered  to  the  (iueen 
in  the  shajie  of  charges  at  her  trial.  Hut  she 
Avas  past  the  reach  of  calumny  noAv.  She 
kncAv  that  she  Avas  on  her  Avay  to  a  righteous 
sentence,  and  Avhat  these  men  said  could 
matter  little.  She  met  their  charges,  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  voice  of  Fouquier  Tinville, 
with  calm  denial ;  but  once,  Avhen  she  was 
accused  of  Avorking  on  the  feeble  mind  of 
the  King,  a  Avife’s  resentment  stirred  her 
blood,  and  she  said,  “  .le  ne  lui  ai  jamais 
comm  ce  caraetcre,  e’etait  mon  devoir  do 
I’obeir  et  je  I’ai  obei;”  and  once  again 
there  came  a  flush  across  her  marble  face 
at  the  mention  of  Lamballe’s  name.  Hut 
her  demeanor  Avas  too  composed,  too 
resolved  for  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  her 
persecutors.  It  touched  the  heart  of 
Madame  Hault,  her  ajipointed  superintend¬ 
ent  in  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  and 
she  concealed  under  a  shoAV  of  rigor  a  de¬ 
voted  compassion,  and  granted  Avhatever 
indulgence  Avas  possible  to  her  prisoner. 
The  Queen  employed  her  last  hour  in 
writing  a  letter  to  her  sister-in-law  the 
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Princess  Elizabeth — a  letter  the  beauty  of 
which  must  dins:  to  every  heart  that  reads 
it,  but  from  which  my  space  only  allows 
me  to  make  a  very  short  extract : 

“  Combien  dans  notre  malheur  nutre  amitie 
nous  a  donne  de  consolations.  Quo  mon  fils 
n’oublie  jamais  les  derniers  mots  de  son  p^re, 
quc  je  lui  repute  expressement.  Qu’il  ne 
cherche  jamais  a  venger  nbtre  mort 

“  Adieu,  ma  bonne  et  tendre  soeur.  Adieu, 
adieu ;  je  ne  dois  plus  m’occupcr  que  de  devoirs 
spirituels.” 

The  Queen  positively  refused  to  confess 
herself  to  the  so-called  priests  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  when  they  were  sent  to  her  she 
declined  their  offices  with  majestic  courte¬ 
sy.  Two  of  them  were  so  moved  by  that 
aspect  of  ruined  beauty  and  resignation 
that  tears  burst  from  their  eyes,  and  when 
she  said,  “  Je  vais  recevoir  un  grand  sacre- 
ment,”  (meaning  her  death  on  the  scaflfold,) 
one  whispered  to  her,  “  Oui,  le  martyre.” 

Too  noble  for  affectation,  the  Queen 
made  no  parade  of  her  wretchedness.  She 
dressed  herself  as  neatly  as  the  sordid 
cruelty  of  her  persecutors  allowed,  and 
calmly  let  her  hands  be  bound — a  process 
which  Louis  had  struggled  against;  but 
she  was  too  proud  to  resist,  where  resist^ 
ance  was  useless.  She  trod  by  chance  on 
the  foot  of  the  executioner  as  she  mounted 
the  steps,  and  said,  “  Pardonnez-moi,” 
with  that  same  sweetness  of  tone  which 
used  to  enchant  her  court.  By  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  her  sister-in-law  she  received  a 
last  benediction  from  a  priest  of  her  own 
persuasion.  He  was  stationed  in  disguise 
at  a  garret- window  in  the  Rue  St.  Ilonore, 
through  which  the  condemned  cart  was  to 
pass.  She  knew  the  number  of  the  house, 
and  watched  for  it,  and  saw  the  signal, 
and  so  she  passed  out  of  a  world  of 
anguish  with  a  secret  prayer  and  a  secret 
blessing.  Before  the  ax  fell  she  turned 
toward  the  towers  of  the  Temple,  where 
her  children  were  left. 

“  Adieu,  encore  une  fois,  mes  enfants,” 
she  said.  “  Je  vjiis  rejoindre  votre  pere.” 

In  that  faith  the  discrowned  widow  died, 
trusting  that  she  might  share  with  her 
murdered  King  that  better  crown  which 
his  piety  and  his  affliction  had  won. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  took  place  on 
the  sixteenth  October,  1 793.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  month  Madame  Roland  trod  on  the 
track  of  her  victim.  She  was  thrown  into 
the  same  prison ;  there  she  experienced 
the  disgrace  and  despair  which  she  had 
thought  it  so  pleasant  to  see  the  Queen 


endure ;  there  she  tvept  over  the  taint  on 
her  fame  traced  by  that  pen  whose  slan¬ 
ders  of  another  woman  she  had  encour¬ 
aged  with  so  much  playful  humor ;  there 
she  wondered  at  the  cruelty  of  Rolies- 
pierre,  whom  she  had  loved  for  his  power 
of  hating ;  there  she  lamented  her  fate  in 
vain.  It  was  a  strange  irony  of  destiny 
that  offered  her  the  Queen’s  counsel  for 
her  defense,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  she 
rejected  this  favor.  She  was  executed  on 
the  tenth  of  November,  1793. 

Robespierre  himself  did  not  fall  a  victim 
till  he  had  tasted  the  felicity  of  supreme 
power,  of  crushing  Danton  and  all  the 
Girondists,  and  of  hearing  it  8.aid  of  him¬ 
self,  when  he  cast  down  thegocldess  of  Rea¬ 
son  from  her  classicjil  pedestal,  and  held  a 
festival  for  the  renewed  worship  of  the 
true  God,  “  C’est  lui  qui  a  invento  Dieu,” 
a  sublime  tribute  to  his  creative  i)ower. 

The  heavenly-minded  Princess  Elizabeth 
followed  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  scaffold, 
and  the  little  Dauphin  died  a  far  worse 
deJith.  lie  w.as  a  child  of  fair  promise,  upon 
whom  his  father’s  tender  teaching  h.ad  not 
been  lo.st. 

“  Capet,”  said  the  bnital  Simon  to  him 
one  day,  “  tell  me,  pray,  what  would  you 
do  if  the  Austrians  were  to  enter  Paris 
and  to  defeat  otir  party  ?” 

“  Je  te  pardonnerais,”  the  child  replied. 

But  that  day,  which  Simon  feared  and 
which  ^larie  Antoinette  longed  for,  never 
came,  and  she  and  her  hope  perished. 
The  news  of  such  a  murder  shook  Europe 
to  its  very  center. 

“  The  murder  of  the  Queen  of  France  (vrrites 
Windham,  addressing  Edmund  Burke)  appears 
more  shocking  even  than  that  of  the  King.  An 
act  of  such  savage  and  unrelenting  cruelty  I 
suppose  is  hardly  to  l>e  paralleled,  as  a  case  can 
hardly  be  found  of  life  ended  in  circumstances 
so  dr^dful,  so  beset  with  every  thing  to  embit¬ 
ter  and  sharpen  the  last  agony.  All  that  the 
imagination  pictures  of  death  had  been  hers 
for  long  past— seclusion,  silenctf,  solitude,  ignor¬ 
ance  of  all  that  was  passing,  separation  from  all 
the  visible  world.  It  was  wonderful  how  her 
courage  was  able  to  sustain  so  long  a  conflict,  or 
how,  in  fact,  she  contrived  to  preserve  her 
senses.  She  seems  to  have  retained  her  dignity 
and  firmne.ss  to  the  last,  to  have  been  wanting 
in  nothing  that  the  occasion  required,  to  have 
sustained  throughout  the  part  she  was  to  act 
worthily  of  herself  and  of  those  whom  she 
represented.  The  assertors  of  monarchy  as 
opposed  to  modern  doctrines  need  wish  for 
nothing  better  than  such  a  contrast  as  is  fonned 
by  the  conduct  of  the  King  and  Queen  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  their  destroyers.” 
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AN  ARCHEOLOGIST  IN  TROUBLE. 


One  fine  morninir  in  the  summer  of 
1 740 — how  many  stories  commence  thus — 
a  youn«;  man  took  his  way,  Gennan  fash¬ 
ion,  with  knapsack  .and  stick,  forth  from 
the  humble  village  ‘of  Steindall,  situated 
in  the  old  marches  of  Hrandenbourg.  As 
late  as  the  previous  evening  this  young 
man  was  8choolm.a8tcr  in  that  village ;  he 
had  given  up  his  situation,  and  he  had  now 
nothing  in  the  world  save  what  was  on 
his  j>erson  and  in  his  kn.apsack,  and  a  large 
stock  of  erudition,  very  disposable  but  not 
re.adily  disposed  of — for  the  name  of  this 
young  man  was  Joachim  Winckelmann. 

Ilis  project  was  to  go  to  Paris,  but  Pro- 
videnc-e  ruled  it  otherwise.  He  luad  got 
as  far  as  Gelnhauscn,near  Frankfort,  when, 
as  if  to  prove  that  a  philosopher  when 
young  c.an  make  as  great  a  fool  of  himself  as 
any  other  mortal,  he  was  stop})ed  in  his 
progress  by  neither  ruin  nor  legend,  but  by 
the  blue  eyes  of  a  charming  young  peraon 
whom  he  accident.ally  met  with  in  the 
street.  Winckelmann  followed  this  young 
|>erson  to  a  pretty  cottage  trellised  with 
vines,  .and  opposite  to  which  M'.as  a  modest 
hostelry,  bearing  for  a  sign  a  Golden  Sun, 
and  in  it  he  engaged  a  room  that  looked 
out  uj)on  the  street.  Next  morning,  at 
an  early  hour,  the  young  girl  went  forth 
to  church.  Jo.achim  followed,  and  made 
his  m.atutin.a1  devotions  close  by  her. 
This  over,  he  took  his  jdace  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  she  at  hers.  What  archseologist 
will  pen  the  history  of  windows  and  b.al- 
conies  in  relation  to  love  ?  Yet  here  is  one 
who  had  his  experiences  of  such  in  early 
life,  and  they  followed  him  to  his  grave. 
Every  morning  Winckelmann  said  to  him¬ 
self  :  “  I  will  start  to-morrow’.”  But  he 
had  now  l)een  saying  so  for  a  fortnight, 
and  had  not  started. 

One  morning  the  pretty  cottage  oppo¬ 
site  was  being  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
the  neighbors  were  congregating  in  their 
holid.ay  clothes.  “  What  does  all  this 
mean  ?”  inquired  Winckelmann  of  his 
host.  “  It  means,”  replied  the  latter, 
“that  Wilhelmina  Butler  is  about  to  be 


married.”  “To  be  married!”  echoed  the 
voting  man,  almost  stupefied.  “  Yes,  to 
iloctor  Archangeli,  an  Italian  quack,  M'ho 
cured  old  Butler  of  some  complaint  or 
other,  and  who  has  in  consequence  sacri¬ 
ficed  his  daughter.” 

Winckelmann  said  not  a  word,  but, 
paying  his  bill,  he  stepped  uji-stairs  for 
ilis  knapsack  and  stick,  and  casting  cae  last 
long  look  at  the  cottage,  he  resumed  his 
journey.  An  hour  afterward  he  w.as  pick¬ 
ed  up  by  two  peasants,  lying  insensible  .at 
the  f(X)t  of  a  tree,  and  he  was  taken  back 
to  the  Golden  Sun  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  nuptLal  party  were  reentering  old 
Butler’s  house. 

Archangeli,  in  his  quality  of  doctor, 
marched  pompously  to  the  succor  of  the 
unfortunate  youth.  Wilhelmina  had  turn¬ 
ed  white  as  a  sheet.  Winckelmann  had 
recovered  his  consciousness,  but  was  a 
prey  to  a  buniing  fever,  the  origin  of 
Avhich  the  empiric’s  science  could  not  fa¬ 
thom,  and  as  for  curing  it,  if  nature  had 
not  done  the  most,  the  illustrious  antiqua¬ 
ry  .and  the  History  of  Art  wouhl  have 
most  likely  been  buried  then  and  there,  in 
that  obscure  village,  together.  8uch  ig¬ 
noble  eventualities  may  have  happened  to 
other  philosophers. 

Winckehuann’s  convalescence  was  slow ; 
he  could  only  sit  at  the  window,  and  what 
is  more  curious  is,  th.at  Wilhelmina  could 
do  her  work  nowhere  but  on  the  little 
rustic  balcony  that  stood  over  the  cottage 
doorway.  The  tall,  thin,  old,  and  atrabil¬ 
ious  Archangeli  was  busy  attending  to 
his  patients  for  five  or  six  leagues  around, 
■lounted  upon  a  donkey  of  Holstein. 
The  first  visit  the  young  man  had  to  pay 
when  he  did  get  out  was  one  of  thanks  to 
his  doctor,  and,  in  order  to  fulfill  this  duty 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  }>obsible, 
he  watched  the  time  avhen  Archangeli 
went  out.  The  gratitude  due  to  the  hus¬ 
band  would  have  thus  to  be  expressed  to 
the  wife.  When,  however,  our  philoso¬ 
pher  really  found  himself  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  that  charming  young  person. 
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he  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  say,  but  he  terrupted  by  the  sound  of  horses,  and  soon 
sat  down  twisting  his  cap  in  his  hands,  some  mounted  soldiers  stopped  at  the 
and  he  felt  that  he  was  blushing  up  his  porch  of  the  Golden  Sun,  knocking  loudly 
ears.  What  is  equally  curious  is,  that  for  refreshment.  As  the  moon  i»eepcd 
Willielmina  did  the  same  thing.  But  it  is  every  now  and  then  from  beneath  the 
an  old  proverb,  that  love  makes  boys  stu-  clouds,  they  would  Iw  seen  where  they 
pid  and  sharpens  the  wits  of  girls,  and  were,  so  Wilhelmina  had  perforce  to  s.ay, 
Willielmina  soon  found  means  by  referring  “  Come  in  and  she  was  also  obliged  to 
to  the  events  of  the  nuptial  day  to  relieve  give  the  young  man  her  hand  to  guide  him 
the  embarrassments  of  her  husband’s  pa-  in  the  obscurity. 

tient.  More  than  that,  the  visits  were  re-  By  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  the  next 
peated :  they  would  not  have  been  Gcr-  day  Winckelmann  w*as  marching  bravely 
mans  and  not  musical,  so  soon  they  got  on  his  way  from  Gelnhausen  ;  but  althougli 
the  one  to  singing  and  the  other  to  playing  his  step  was  firm  and  elastic,  his  heart 
the  accompaniment.  One  day  the  Doctor  was  heavy  and  his  ])ursew'as  nearly  einjity. 
came  in  while  they  were  thus  engaged ;  it  There  was  no  longer  any  chance  of  getting 
was  impossible  to  deny  the  young  man’s  to  Paris,  so  he  resolved  to  stop  at  Ostel- 
convalescence,  and  whilst  he  was  stutter-  burg,  the  first  town  on  his  way,  and  seek 
ing  out  his  acknowledgments,  the  great  for  emjiloyment.  He  should  also  be  not 
empiric  w.as  bowdng  his  formal  congratu-  so  far  away  from  Wilhelmina.  But  he  was 
lations.  Winckelmann  remained  to  8U|)-  not,  he  felt,  precisely  in  a  pro|>er  condition 
per.  The  learned  Archangel!  had,  like  in  w’hich  to  present  himself  liefore  any  re- 
most  of  Ins  class,  a  smattering  of  all  spectable  person,  so  he  stopped  by  the  side 
things ;  Winckelmann  was  a  pedagogue  in  of  a  little  river  to  extemporize  his  toilet.  He 
love,  and  willing  to  talk  forever,  so  long  as  had  taken  his  soap  and  razor  out  of  his 
Wilhelmina  was  there  looking  on  and  knaps.ack,  and  was  about  to  stoop  over 
smiling  approbation,  and  the  evening  pass-  the  river,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  post¬ 
ed  so  pleasantly  that  the  Doctor  insisted  chaise  stop  short,  and  out  of  it  two  ladies 
upon  a  repetition,  and,  indeed,  could  never  jumped,  running  toward  him. 
afterward  take  his  evening  meal  without  “unfortunate  youth  !  what  are  you  go- 
the  presence  of  the  only  jierson  in  the  ing  to  do?”  they  both  exclaimed  at  the 
village  who  could  appreciate  his  stores  of  same  time. 

profundity.  “  To  shave  myself!”  replied  the  philo- 

This  state  of  things  could  not,  however,  sopher. 
go  on  forever.  As  Winckelmann’s  health  At  this  the  two  ladies  began  to  laugh 
was  getting  up,  so  his  jmrse  w.as  getting  heartily.  They  thought  that  he  was  going 
low  ;  he  fejt  that  he  must  go,  and  he  reserv-  to  cut  his  throat.  When  they  had  some- 
ed  to  that  last  moment  to  bill  a  final  fare-  what  recovered  from  their  hilarity,  how- 
well,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avow  the  se-  ever,  they  still  staid  to  make  inquiries  as 
cret  of  his  heart.  One  night  that  the  Doc-  to  how  it  was  tlrnt  so  nice  a  young  man 
tor  was  kept  away  by  business,  Wilhel-  was  reduced  to  making  his  toilet  by  the 
mina  w'as  on  the  balcony,  and  the  young  river-side.  Winckelmann  told  his  history 
philosopher  was  walking  mechanically  M'ith  a  charming  simplicity,  only  he  omit- 
toward  it.  ted  the  incident  at  Gelnhausen.  One  of 

“I  have  come,”  he  said,  “to  tell  you  the  L-ulies  was,  it  is  necessary  to  premise, 
that  I  love  you,  and  that  I  am  going  to-  young — the  other  middle  aged  :  in  fact, 
morrow.”  the  one  was  the  mother,  the  other  her  fair 

Wilhelmina  vouchsafing  no  reply,  we  and  comely  daughter.  The  mother  said 
must  suppose  that  she  was  so  much  moved  she  regretted  that  they  were  going  away, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  speech,  and  holding  but  her  ilaughter  would  give  him  an  in- 
on  perchance  bv  the  balusters.  No  doubt,  troduction  that  might  lienefit  him  .at  Os- 
at  all  events,  \Vinckelmann  thought  so,  telburg. 

for,  seizing  a  ladder  that  happened  to  be  “  It  is  to  my  intended,”  s.aid  the  young 
close  by,  he  hastened  up  to  her  assistance,  lady,  as  she  took  out  her  tablets  to  write, 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  told  his  love,  “  so  I  am  sure  he  will  p.ay  attention  to  my 
it  was  now  the  first  time  he  took  her  in  recommendation.”) 

his  arms.  They  had  much  to  say  to  one  That  introduction  w'as  to  Monsieur 
another,  many  explanations  of  long-con-  Speroni,  a  man  of  taste  and  learning, 
oealed  feelings  to  avow,  but  they  were  in-  who  appreciated  Winckclmann’s  abilities. 
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saw  in  them  the  jjerms  of  future  greatness,  I 
assistiMl  him  in  his  studies,  and  then  took  | 
liim  to  Home,  where  he  introduced  him  to 
Cardinal  Alhani. 

"NVe  nmst  now  fain  ])ass  over  a  lapse  of 
twenty-seven  years.  Winckelmann  had, 
in  1708,  taken  his  place  among  the  most  | 
distinguished  men  of  his  time;  he  presided 
over  the  department  of  antiquities  at  Home, 
and  was  chief  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
He  had  just  obtained  a  holiday,  and  was 
starting  gayly  with  his  friend,  the  sculptor 
Cavacepi)i,  one  of  the  first  objects  that  he 
pro|K>sed  to  himself  on  his  travels  being  a  i 
visit  to  the  family  of  his  friends,  the  found-  ■ 
ers  of  his  fortunes — the  S|K‘ronis — for  the 
young  lady  had  wedded  her  intended,  and 
they  had  now  an  only  child,  a  grown-uj) 
daughter,  and  their  place  of  residence  was 
at  this  epoch  A'^erona. 

Unfortunately,  it  so  happened  that  at 
the  moment  of  Winckelmann’s  arrival  at 
Verona,  Madanie  Speroni  and  their  daugh¬ 
ter  Cinthia  had  gone  with  the  senator 
Speroni  to  accomjiany  him  as  faras\'icen- 
za,  on  his  way  to  Dussau,  near  Berlin, 
whither  he  was  bound  in  connection  with 
a  legacy  left  by  a  deceased  aunt. 

Winckelmann  had  thus  several  days  of 
leisure  to  explore  the  oitj’  ot  Catullus,  of 
Pliny  the  Elder,  and  ot  Paul  Veronese. 
Tlie  city  also  of  the  Montagus  and  the 
Capulcts,  just  as  Genoa  was  that  of  the 
Dorias  and  Fieschis,  Florence  of  the  Paz- 
zios  and  the  Medicis,  Milan  of  the  Sforzas 
and  the  Viscontis,  Home  of  the  Orsini 
and  the  C'olonna,  and  all  Italy  of  the  Guelfs 
and  the  Ghil>elin8.  Hut  the  resources  of 
Verona  in  art  and  in  archa*ology  —  and 
they  are  considerable  —  Avere  soon  ex¬ 
hausted  by  our  enthusiast,  and  he  resolved 
uiK»n  an  excursion  to  the  \'illa  Polio,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  Manfred  Polio,  of 
whose  marvels  Cardinal  All)ani  had  spoken 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  especially  of  a 
chef  (Timvre,  a  celebrated  sarcophagus, 
taken  from  the  Turks  at  the  stadia  of 
01ymj)us. 

There  were  two  ])cculiarities  connected 
with  the  N'illa  I’ollo,  which  must  be  here 
noticed.  One  was  that  the  Marquis,  up¬ 
wards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  was  reputed 
to  have  lost  the  greater  nart  of  his  patri¬ 
mony  by  gambling,  and  he  led  an  utterly 
retired  life,  allowing  the  home  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  to  fall  into  ruin  and  neglect ;  an¬ 
other  was  that  he  had  a  son,  about  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  of  age,  Cinelli  by  name,  and 
who  was  the  accepted  suitor  of  Cinthia 


Speroni,  but  unfortunately  addicted  to  the 
same  fatal  passion  which  seemed  to  Imj 
hereditary  with  the  family. 

It  so  happened  that  only  a  short  time 
previous  to  Winckehnann’s  arrival  at  Ve¬ 
rona,  Cinelli  had  lost  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  a  young  adventurer  who  designated 
himself  as  Count  Arehangeli,  and  [•  press¬ 
ed  for  payment,  he  had  gone,  as  a  last 
resource,  to  see  what  could  be  extract¬ 
ed  from  his  aged  parent,  who  lay  buried 
as  it  were  alive  amidst  the  statues  and  relics 
of  art,  and  the  moldy,  mossy  ruins  of  the 
Villa  Polio. 

Only  a  few  days  had  elapsed  that  he 
had  l>een  at  the  villa,  and  he  had  not  as 
yet  found  an  opportunity,  or,  to  speak 
I  more  truly,  fear  had  as  yet  prevented  his 
i  broaching  so  j^ainful  a  subject  to  the  aus- 
j  tero  old  recluse,  when  his  valet  JNIatheo 
]  opened  the  door  of  his  room  with  due  pomp, 
and  gravely  announced  “  Count  Archan- 
geli.” 

Xowitneed  not  be  said  that  Arehangeli 
was  just  as  much  a  count  as  the  valet  who 
opened  the  door.  The  name  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  great  doctor  of  Gclnhausen, 
but  that  was  now  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
and  Wilhelmina’s  husband  was  even  then 
an  old  man ;  so,  unless  we  wish  to  perpetrate 
.an  an.achronism,  avc  nmst  not  confound  the 
two. 

“  How  ami.able  of  you,”  said  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Cinelli,  “to  have  come  so  far  to  see 
me !” 

“  Why,  you  see,  you  were  no  longer  to 
Imj  met  with.” 

“  A  charming  surprise !” 

“  Is  it  not  so  ?” 

“  Hut  have  vou  breakfasted  ?” 

“  X ot  that  I  know'  of.  You  see  I  came 
from  Verona  here  on  horseback,  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  ravenously  hun- 
grv.” 

^riie  young  men  —  blackleg  and  dupe 
—  continued  their  sparring  conversation 
whilst  a  re))ast,  such  as  the  jdace  Avould 
aflbrd,  w’.as  being  got  ready. 

“  Do  you  know'  this  jdace  pleases  me,” 
remarked  the  Count  ;  “  it  is  wild,  aged, 
.and  rather  moldy,  if  not  ruinous;  but  still 
it  is  patrician,  and  it  reminds  me,  indeed, 
ot  my  own  ancestral  castle  of  —  hum  —  in 
Moravia.” 

“  Ah  !  indeed  !”  ventured  Cinelli,  look-  ‘ 
ing  up,  as  if  it  was  a  castle  in  the  air  in- 
ste.ad  of  Moravia. 

“  Yes,  it  was  given  by  Zwentibald,  in 
the  ninth  century,  to  one  of  my  ancestors. 
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who  had  saved  his  life  in  a  battle  against 
the  Magyars  and  Bohemians,  and  hence 
our  surname  of  Archangeli  —  Archangel, 
or  Arch-Savior.” 

“  That  is  an  origin  to  be  proud  of,” 
again  ventured  Cinelli,  but  with  the  same 
doubting  smile.  But  still  any  thing  to 
keep  the  enemy  from  the  dreaded  ques¬ 
tion,  so  he  listened  as  a  good  believer,  and 
then  proposed  an  excursion  among  the 
works  of  art.  Xo  one  would  have  for  a 
moment  imagined  th.at  deception  could 
have  lurked  beneath  so  mucli  deference 
and  courtesy.  The  evil  moment  came, 
however,  when,  se.ated  at  breakfast,  the 
conversation  fell  upon  what  they  had 
seen. 

“  I  had  heard,”  said  the  Count,  “  of  the 
tre.asure8  that  adorned  this  villa.” 

“Yes,  it  is  so,  and  that  is  all.” 

“  There  are  also  the  three  thousand 
ducats  you  owe  me,  but  that  is  nothing  ; 
and  I  .assure  you,  if  I  w.as  not  going  aw.ay 
to-morrow  evening,  I  would  not  mention 
them.” 

“  I  regret  very  much  tliat  I  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  my  resources,”  urged  the  young 
m.an,  “  and  I  really  can  not. pay  you  just 
now.” 

“  Nonsense,  exceeded  your  resources  ! 
I  have  often  done  so  too.  There  are  .al- 
w.ay8  ways  for  young  noblemen  to  raise 
resources.” 

“  Count !”  said  Cinelli,  “  you  know  that 
I  am  betrothed.  I  love  Cinthia  Speroni, 
as  much  as  a  gambler  can  love;  .all  my 
dreams  of  hapi)ines8  are  centered  in  that 
union,  and  if  I  was  to  borrow  money  it 
would  be  broken  off.” 

“  There  is  your  father,  then.” 

“  Mv  father  is  inexorable.” 

“  \Vell,  then,  I  will  give  yon  a  last 
chance,”  said  Archangel.  “  I  will  give  you 
your  revenge.” 

All  the  concentnated  passions  of  the  gam¬ 
bler  were  roused  by  the  arch-fiend’s  propos¬ 
al.  The  wine  was  passed  rapidly,  the  Count 
produced  the  dice,  two  empty  tumblers 
were  used  as  boxes,  and  the  victimizer  and 
the  victim  were  soon  deeply  engaged  in 
a  struggle,  in  which  the  life  and  welfare 
of  the  one  were  at  stake.  But  what 
chance  had  he  against  loaded  dice  ?  Two 
fives  and  a  four  were  met  by  three  fives ; 
even  if  he  had  thrown  two  sixes  and  a  five, 
it  seemed  as  if  his  antagonist  could  throw 
three  sixes  at  his  will.  But  when  it  came 
down  to  two  threes  and  a  two,  the  pro¬ 
gress  to  ruin  become  proportionately  swift. 
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Excited  to  frenzy  by  despair,  the  young 
m.an  proposed  double  and  quits,  till  he  was 
so  beggareii  that  he  had  not  face  to  go  on 
any  longer. 

“  Providence  is  .against  me!”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  tearing  his  hair  from  above  the  cold 
clammy  dew  on  his  forehead. 

“  I  don’t  think  th.at  Providence  has  much 
taste  for  g.ambling,”  quietly  observed  the 
Count.  “  Only  you  must  remember  that  I 
leave  to-morrow  evening.” 

“  But  T  see  no  means  of  p.aying  you  in 
so  brief  a  time.” 

“.Well,  if  your  father  has  no  regard  for 
you  honor,  I  will  .apply  to  the  family  of 
your  intended.” 

“Not  so  long  as  I  have  a  sword  .at  my 
side,”  interrupted  the  youth. 

“  If  it  is  an  assiissination  you  contem¬ 
plate,  two  can  pl.ay  at  that ;  if  it  is  a  duel, 
pay  me  my  money  first,  and  we  will  fight 
afterward.” 

“  Areh-fiend !”  muttered  Cinelli  to  him¬ 
self.  And  then  taking  a  hast  supreme  re¬ 
solve,  he  said  out  loud  :  “  To-morrow,  sir, 
you  shall  be  p.aid.” 

The  resolution  th.at  Cinelli  had  arrived 
at  w.as  to  beard  the  oh^  Marquis  in  his  den. 
But  like  m.any  other  brave  resolves,  it  was 
easier  formed  than  carried  out.  It  was 
not  without  many  trepidations  and  mis¬ 
givings  that  he  knocked  humbly  .at  the  re¬ 
cluse’s  door.  The  aged  Marquis  w.as,  as 
usu.al,  in  his  library,  where  he  generally 
spent  the  d.ay,  with  h.air  unkempt  and  face 
unshaven,  his  garments  old,  tattered,  and 
torn,  apparently  .absorbed  in  his  books; 
but  those  who  had  admission  to  his  sanc¬ 
tuary,  said  much  more  so  in  his  thoughts. 
A  rumor  was  .also  current  in  the  house 
th.at  he  did  not  rest  comfortably  at  night, 
but  would  visit,  at  undue  hours,  when  he 
deemed  himself  to  lie  unseen  by  mortal 
eye,  the  p.avilion,  where,  amongst  other 
works  of  art,  w.as  the  renowned  sarco¬ 
phagus  of  Olympia,  and  where  rumor  also 
asserted  were  hidden  vast  treasures,  which 
he  would  glut  over  in  his  midnight  ram¬ 
bles. 

Cinelli  entered  with  great  circumspec¬ 
tion,  and,  seating  himself  on  a  stool,  insti¬ 
tuted  his  most  resjiectful  inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  his  aged  parent’s  he.alth.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  grumbled  out  a  few  words  in  reply. 

“The  day  is  splendid,”  ventured  the 
dutiful  son.  “  If  you  would  walk  a  little 
in  the  p.ark,  I  thought  I  might  offer  you 
my  arm.” 

The  Marquis  lifted  his  head,  with  a  look 
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which  seemed  to  say,  I  wonder  what  is  i 
the  meaning  of  this  unwonted  attention,  j 
But  lie  merely  observed  :  i 

“  Leave  me  to  my  solitude,  and  go  back 
to  you  pleasures.” 

“  Pleasures  !”  observed  the  son.  “  .Xlas  !  ] 
1  know  the  vanity  of  their  pursuit,”  Then, 
after  a  long  pause,  which  the  Marcpiis  did 
not  care  to  break,  he  continued  :  “  You 
are  happier  than  I  am.  Look  at  that  time-  j 
liece,  the  pendulum  has  long  ceaseil  to  vi- 
>rate,  the  spiders  have  spun  their  M’ebs 
there  ;  you  have  nothing  to  care  for,  or  to 
fear  from  the  lapse  of  hours.  You  are'  to 
lie  envied.” 

“  Much  to  be  envied,  to  be  sure !”  solil¬ 
oquized  the  Marquis  aloud. 

“  As  to  me,  I  would  not  care,”  contin-  j 
ued  Cinelli,  “  if  to-morrow  should  never 
come.” 

“  And  why  so  ?”  asked  the  old  man.  I 
“Father,”  he  said,  “I  owe  six  thousand 
ducats,  and  I  must  pay  them  to-morrow.” 
“  A  gambling  debt  ?”  I 

“  Yes,  father.”  j 

“Then  jtay  them  yourself.”  j 

“  But  I  have  no  monev.”  j 

“  You  ought  to  have  tliought  of  that  be-  i 
fore  you  gambled.”  I 

Needless  to  say,  that  the  ice  once  broken,  j 
Cinelli  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost  to  I 
win  over  the  obdurate  old  man.  He  de-  j 
picted  in  eloquent  language  the  dishonor  j 
of  the  family,  dwelt  upon  liis  love  for  Cin-  [ 
thia,  declared  that  he  had  no  other  wish  | 
but  to  live  for  her  and  his  father,  to  bring  | 
back  life  to  the  old  domain,  and  surround  j 
the  last  days  of  the  Marquis  with  domes- 1 
tic  comforts  and  attentions. 

The  old  man  remained  inflexible.  “  I  j 
would  cut  my  hand  olf,”  he  said,  “  rather 
than  it  should  be  used  to  feed  your  guilty 
passiojis.” 

Cinelli,  finding  that  nothing  could  be 
accomplished  by  entreaties,  passed  over 
to  threats.  “I  am  here,”  he  exclaimed, 
“  with  my  ancestors.  I  know  you  have 
a  hidden  treasure :  I  will  find  it  out.” 

The  Marquis  cast  a  look,  in  which  sur¬ 
prise,  horror,  contempt,  and  pity  seemed 
to  be  mingled,  and  then,  without  vouch¬ 
safing  a  word,  withdrew  from  the  room, 
AVe  must  now  go  back  in  our  story  to 
the  worthy  archaeologist,  who  we  had  left 
wending  his  way  to  the  Villa  Polio.  He 
had  arrived  there  at  the  very  time  that  the 
scenes  above  related  were  being  enacted. 
He  had  written  a  note  to  the  custodio 
Matheo,  and  had  learnt  in  return  that  it 
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was  the  Marquis’s  orders  that  no  stranger 
should  be  admitted  to  see  the  Villa  upon 
any  con.sideration  whatsoever.  But  this 
did  not  drive  otir  enthusiast  away  at  once. 
To  come  from  Uome  to  Verona,  and  from 
Verona  to  Villa  Polio,  expressly  to  see 
the  sarcophagus,  and  to  return  discomfit¬ 
ed  ?  That  would  never  do.  So  he  would 
stay  and  explore  the  approaches.  Taking 
up  his  (juarters  in  a  neighboring  hostelry, 
he  ascertained  that  the  garrison  was  com; 
)08ed  of  the  barbarian  ^larn^uis,  of  Matheo, 
lis  Avife,  and  daughter.  He  had  endeav¬ 
ored  to  bribe  the  intendant,  but  found  that 
that  was  not  his  weak  point.  He  heard 
incidentally  that  he  Avas  partial  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Montefiascone  dispensed  at  Notre 
Dame  de  Pillau,  as  his  hostelry  was  desig¬ 
nated.  So  he  adopted  a  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Summoning  the  Avaiter,  Beppo,  to 
his  presence,  a  kind  of  nistic  Hercules,  he 
offered  to  pay  the  expenses,  and  further  to 
reward  him  handsomely,  if  he  could  over¬ 
come  Matheo  in  a  drinking-bout.  The 
j)r()posal  Avas  one  that  suited  Beppo’s  in¬ 
clinations  remarkably.  Even  if  he  failed, 
and  ^Matheo  Avas  knoAvn  to  be  no  unwor¬ 
thy  adversary,  he  should  at  all  events  have 
his  fill  of  Avine  ;  so  he  closed  at  once,  Avith- 
out  troubling  himself  as  to  the  why  or 
wherefore  of  this  singular  request.  Our 
antiquai’A’,  hoAvever,  got  nothing  by  the 
move.  When  midnight  came,  and  our 
host  had  to  close  his  house,  there  Avas,  it 
is  true,  a  long  row  of  empty  bottles,  but 
neither  of  the  champions  had  given  in. 
Matheo  walked  away  with  all  the  honors 
due  to  so  stout  a  drinker  ;  and  as  to  I^eppo, 
he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  renew 
the  combat  the  ensuing  evening.  Winck- 
elmann  Avas  discomfited. 

Fortune,  however,  favored  him  the  next 
evening  Avherc  strategy  had  failed.  He 
Avas  Avalking  round  the  park,  seeking  for 
some  breach  or  practicable  opening,  Avhen 
he  heard  voices  within.  He  waited,  listen¬ 
ing.  Soon  a  ladder  Avas  placed  against  the 
wall,  and  a  young  man  ascended  it ;  then, 
kissing  his  hand  to  some  unknoAvn  below, 
he  let  iiimself  doAvn  outside.  Our  archaj- 
ologi.st  deemed  it  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
present  himself. 

“  IIoAV  is  this  ?”  inquired  Winckel- 
mann.  “  Is  this  the  way  in  which  peo¬ 
ple  leave  the  premises  of  others  ?” 

The  young  man  thought  it  must  be  the 
Marquis  or  ilatheo  himself,  so  he  replied, 
confused,  “  It  is  I,  Michel  Filippi,  son  of 
the  parish  beadle.” 
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“  So,  Michel,”  continued  the  archjeolo- 
gist,  “  you  court  Matheo’s  daughter — but 
why  over  the  walls  ?” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  young  man,  seeing  it 
was  a  stranger  he  had  .to  do  with,  “  I 
courted  Zerline  honestly,  but  the  father 
said  1  was  poor,  and  shut  the  door  against 
me,” 

“  And  what  if  you  had  a  small  sum  to 
set  up  with  ?”  persevered  the  antiquary. 

“  I  don’t  know  how  to  get  one,”  replied 
‘the  youth,  sighing. 

At  this  moment  the  head  of  a  voung 
female  protruded  itself  over  the  wall.  It 
was  Zerline :  she  had  heard  her  lover  in¬ 
terpellated  on  his  descent,  and,  partly 
through  fear  and  partly  curiosity,  she  had 
mounted  the  ladder. 

“  Why,  I  do  believe,”  said  Zerline,  “  it 
is  the  same  gentleman  who  otfered  my 
father  a  large  sum  of  money  only  to  see 
the  sarcophagus  of  Olympia.” 

“  Precisely  so,  my  pretty  dear,”  joined 
in  the  antiquarj'. 

“  I  tell  you  what,  Michel,”  continued 
the  intend.ant’s  daughter,  “  let  him  l)e  here 
to-morrow  night,  at  ten,  with  a  dark  lan¬ 
tern.  I  will  provide  the  key  and  the  lad¬ 
der,  and  you  shall  show  him  the  wav, 
Michel,  and. tee,”  she  added,  with  a  little 
emphasis  highly  pleasurable  to  the  bea¬ 
dle’s  son,  “  will  have  the  reward,” 

Cinelli  remmned  for  a  brief  space  of 
time;^  in  the  gloomv  library  after  his 
father’s  departure,  lie  walked  up  and 
down,  he  looked  at  the  book-shelves — not 
at  the  books,  he  had  no  taste  for  musty 
old  tomes — and  then  he  beat  the  devil’s 
tattoo  on  the  windows.  But  that  would 
not  pay  his  debts  ;  so  lifting  up  the  sash, 
he  vsiulted  into  the  open  air.  lie  did  not 
care  to  run  aw.ay;  th.at  would  do  no 
good ;  nor  yet  did  he  care  to  h.ave  another 
Ute-aAete  ^dth  his  dear  friend  Archan- 
geli ;  besides,  he  had  another  project  in 
view ;  so,  secreting  himself  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery,  he  hung  i^ut  for  many  weary 
hours,  till  the  parish  clock  struck  tlie 
midnight  hour.  It  was  not  long  after 
that  he  became  assured  that  some  one  was 
approaching.  He  looked  out  of  his  hid¬ 
ing-place,  and,  half  in  terror,  half  in  hope, 
he  made  out  that  it  was  his  aged  parent, 
his  clothes  and  his  hair  all  in  disorder, 
carrying  a  dark-lantem.  Measuring  his 
steps  by  those  of  the  old  man,  the  son  fol¬ 
lowed  the  father.  They  thus  traversed 
together  a  long  alley,  which  led  up  to  the 
peristyle  of  the  paNdlion.  I'he  father 
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opened  the  gate,  but  did  not  close  it  after 
him.  The  son  still  followed,  letting  his 
footsteps  fall  with  those  that  precedeil 
him.  ^le  Marquis  neither  looked  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  but,  w.alking  between 
an  avenue  of  statues,  he  went  right  up  to 
the  sarcophagus.  Arrived  there,  he  knelt 
down,  as  if  m  praver,  and,  .at  the  same 
time,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  grief.  The 
son  stood  motionless  a  few  paces  behind 
him.  It  was  a  sad,  a  strange  scene,  with 
nothing  but  the  marble  statues  looking 
doA\'n  upon  it.  But  we  are  wrong;  there 
was  a  witness,  .and  .an  unwilling  one,  too, 
to  this  sad  scene.  This  was  the  very 
night  that  'Wiuckelmann  h.ad  been  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  lovers  to  visit  the  sarcopha¬ 
gus.  Disturbed  in  his  ex.amination  by  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  he  had 
just  time  to  blow  out  his  light  and  hide 
himself  behind  a  Pallas  of  Velletri,  when 
father  and  son  came  in.  It  can  be  im.a- 
gined  M’ith  what  mingled  surprise  and 
terror  the  unfortunate  archaeologist  con¬ 
templated  the  scene  now  being  enacted 
before  his  eyes. 

Tlie  old  man  had  risen  up,  and  had, 
with  the  most  painful  effort,  .approached 
to  lift  up  the  cover  of  the  sarcophagus. 

“He  spoke  of  my  treasure,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  .aloud.  “  IIe.aven  preserv'e  him 
from  having  to  keep  one  like  it.” 

At  this  moment  Cinelli  rushed  forward. 
“  It  is  there  then,  is  it  ?” 

The  old  man  turned  round,  .and  looking 
at  his  son,  he  simjdy  said,  “  Wh.at  do  you 
M'ant  ?” 

“  Gold  !”  was  the  reply,  but  in  a  voice 
rendered  husky  by  emotion. 

“  There  is  none  here,”  replied  the  Mar¬ 
quis. 

“  Tliat  we  shall  see,”  said  the  young 
man.  And,  drawing  a  d.agger  from  his 
bosom,  he  held  it  against  the  breast  of  his 
aged  parent. 

Winckelmann  felt  a  strong  impulse  to 
step  forward  and  interfere.  But  nature 
had  made  him  an  archaeologist  and  not  a 
warrior,  and  fear  kept  him  nailed  to  the 
spot  where  he  stood.  The  greatest  men¬ 
tal  effort  he  was  cap.able  of  was  to  wdsh 
himself  heartily  in  tne  caves  of  Ellora  or 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids — any  where 
but  near  the  sarcophagus  of  Olympia. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  old  man  nad  ap¬ 
proached  the  sarcophagus,  and,  lifting  off 
the  cover,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  regained 
the  strength  of  youth. 

“  Look !”  he  said,“  here  is  my  treasure !” 
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“  A  dead  body !”  exclaimed  Cinelli, 
stopping  b.ack  in  horror. 

“  Look  at  it,”  said  the  old  man  ;  “  look 
at  it  well,  and  then  look  at  me !  I  also 
am  a  parricide,  as  you  will  probably  be. 
There  is  your  grandfather,  and  it  was  I 
who  killed  him!  I,  like  you,  had  lost 
large  sums  in  gambling — I,  like  you,  had 
exhausted  all  my  resources.  1  applied  to 
him,  as  you  have  done  to  me.  He  refused 
me,  as  I  did  you,  and  I  killed  him  for  his 
gold,  as  you  are  about  to  kill  me.  Expia¬ 
tion  !  For  now  nigh  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  my  days  are  without  repose,  and  my 
nights  without  rest.  I  come  here  to 
weep  for  my  crime  and  to  ask  forgiveness, 
but  it  is  in  vain.  And  now  there  is  my 
treasure — the  treasure  that  you  wish  to 
rob  me  of  at  the  sacritice  of  my  life. 
Take  it,  and  bury  your  crime — there  is 
room  for  two  in  the  sarcophagus  !”  And 
the  I  old  Manjuis,  exhausted  by  excite¬ 
ment,  fainted  awi^.  When  he  came  to 
himself  ag.ain,  Cinelli,  humbled  and 
ashamed,  helped  him  from  the  dark  and 
cohl  scene  of  horror. 

Needless  to  say  that  our  archaeologist 
followed  the  moment  he  deemed  that  the 
coast  was  open.  The  first  breath  that  he 
took  of  the  open  .air  seemed  to  be  the 
most  delightful  he  had  ever  inspired. 
When  he  got  back  to  Verona — for  it  is 
needless  to  say  he  had  nothing  to  detain 
him  .any  longer  at  Villa  Polio — the  Spe- 
ronis,  mother  and  daughter,  had  returned 
from  Vicenza,  .and  it  may  be  imagined  with 
what  delight  they  received  the  visits  of  a 
man  who  was  indebted  to  Madame  Speroni 
for  his  first  step  in  life,  .and  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  ha<l  on  his  side  refiected  by  his 
European  fame  so  much  gratification  for  a 
first  kindly  aid  and  p.atronage.  liut  there 
was  nothing  but  grief  and  trouble  on  the 
part  of  Winckelm.ann.  He  had  heard  of 
the  ties  that  united  the  daughter  of  his 
atroness  to  the  son  of  the  Marquis  Polio; 
e  knew  that  Cinelli  loved  Cinthia  dearly, 
and  he  soon  ascertainetl  that  the  young 
I  man’s  passion  w.as  returnetl  with  all  the 
warmth  of  a  Southern  blood,  unpolluted 
by  contamination  with  the  world,  liut 
that  so  fiiir  and  pure  a  person — the  daugh¬ 
ter,  too,  of  those  to  whom  he  was  so  deep¬ 
ly  indebted — should  wed  the  son  of  a  par¬ 
ricide,  and  one  whom  he  h<ad  seen  on  the 
eve  of  being  a  parricide  himself,  he  felt 
never  could  be  permitted.  But  then, 
again,  how  could  he  communicate  the  evil 
tidings  to  Madame  Speroni  and  her  daugh¬ 


ter  ?  Cinelli  had  returned  to  Verona,  and 
daily  rode  past  the  window,  and  he  felt 
that  to  unmask  the  villain  would  be  most 
assuredly  followed  by  one  of  those  acts  of 
revenge  which  are  usually  consummated 
at  the  angle  of  a  doorway  or  in  some  dark 

F>a88age.  He  thought  that  he  could,  on 
eaving  Verona,  go  to  Uussau,  and  give 
full  information  to  the  father ;  and,  ha^•ing 
come  to  this  final  resolve,  he  abided 
gloomily  and  impatiently  the  hour  of  his 
departure. 

This  was  soon  determined  upon.  Port¬ 
manteaus  were  packed,  the  horses  ordered, 
.and  our  antiquary  had  bidden  farewell  to 
the  Sperouis.  It  was  about  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening. 

“  I  am  going,”  said  Winckelmann  to  his 
friend  the  sculptor,  “to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  amphitheater.” 

And  he  w'ent  forth  from  the  house.  The 
monument  in  the  Place  Bra  is  the  finest  of 
its  kind,  after  the  Coliseum  of  Rome,  and 
could  hold  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  specta¬ 
tors.  Our  archa'ologist  was  returning 
from  the  last  act  of  artistic  devotion,  when 
his  attention  was  painfully  aroused  by 
seeing  two  young  persons,  attended  upon 
by  an  elderly  fennale,  and  whom  he  felt  cer¬ 
tain  were  Cinthia  and  Cinelli,  enter  the 
church  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore.  He  he¬ 
sitated  for  a  moment  what  to  do ;  the  old 
woman  had  stopped  at  the  entrance,  too, 
and  might  know  him ;  still  danger  was  im¬ 
minent,  and,  hiding  his  face  as  much  as 
possible,  he  got  unperceived  into  the 
church.  Following  the  couple  to  a  side- 
chapel,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  overhear 
their  conversation  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
not  satisfactorily  so.  In  the  first  place, 
they  spoke  low,  out  of  respect  for  the  edi¬ 
fice  they  were  in ;  and  secondly,  because 
they  probably  did  not  wish  to  l>e  over¬ 
heard.  Neither,  however,  dreamed  that 
the  perpetual  arehieologist  was  behind  a 
column  close  by.  He  could  catch  a  word 
or  tw'o,  but  the  theme  of  the  conversation 
was  inaudible.  At  last,  to  some  proposal 
on  the  part  of  Cinelli,  he  heard  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  “Never!”  in  reply. 

“It  mu8t.be  done!”  insisted  Cinelli, 
with  more  emphasis  than  before. 

“  To  fly !”  observed  the  young  girl ; 
“  th.at  would  be  very  wicked  !” 

This  was  a  sad  transition  from  the  “  ne¬ 
ver,”  and  the  antiquary  began  to  shake  in 
his  shoes. 

But  the  conversation  was  prolonged, 
the  one  pleading  and  praying,  the  other 
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opposing.  All  that  Winckelmann  could 
distinctly  make  out  was  that  Cinelli  cov¬ 
ered  his  baseness  by  merely  proposing 
that  Cinthia  should  place  herself  under  the 
protection  of  an  aunt  that  he  had  at  Man¬ 
tua.  He  admitted  that  he  ganibletl,  and 
was  in  difficulties;  her  father,  he  said, 
would  oppose  their  union,  but  did  they 
not  love  one  another,  and  w'ere  they  not 
affianced  ?  and  when  once  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  under  the  auspices  of  the  old  aunt, 
parents  must  forgive,  and  all  would  l>e 
right,  and  nothing  but  boundless  felicity 
in  store !  And  so  the  loving  girl  .allowed 
herself  to  be  persuaded,  and  before  they 
had  retired  the  antiquary  had  the  poignant 
misery  of  knowing  that  she  had  given  her 
consent  to  an  early  elopement. 

To  wait  now  till  he  saw  the  father  at 
Dussau  would  be  of  no  avail,  so,  making 
^  his  mind  to  a  bold  and  definite  step, 
“Winckelmann  countermanded  the  horses 
for  next  morning,  and  no  sooner  was  it 
'eight  o’clock  than  he  sent  in  his  card  to 
the  young  Count  Cinelli. 

Now  the  said  Count,  who  spent  his 
nights  at  the  club,  was  not  in  the  best  of 
humors  at  being  disturbed  shortly  after 
^e  had  retired  to  rest ;  but  when  he  read 
the  card,  and  found  that  the  individual  to 
wffiom  it  belonged  was  not  only  well 
known  throughout  Italy,  but  w’as  also  a 
particular  friend  of  the  Speronis,  he  so  far 
controlled  himself  as  to  give  him  a  polite 
reception,  only  that  after  the  usual  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  day,  he  drifted  with  some 
impatience  into  w’hat  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind — to  what  could  he  be  indebted 
for  this  m.atutinal  visit  ? 

Now  Winckelmann,  as  we  have  before 
said,  was  an  antiquary,  a  man  of  the  past, 
not  a  man  of  this  world  ;  his  only  escapade 
of  early  youth  was  associated  with  certain 
reminiscences  of  more  th.an  a  quarter  of  a 
century  back  at  Gelnhausen,  but  a  long 
time  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been  wedded 
for  good  to  the  more  simple  and  sole  pur¬ 
suit  of  art.  He  accordingly  felt  a  propor¬ 
tionate  reluctance  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  he  had  to  do  far  more  violence  to  his 
customary  habits  of  proceeding  to  come 
to  this  point  than  many  others  w'ould  have 
felt  under  the  same  circumstances.  So  it 
was  not  till  after  much  parrying  with  the 
matter  in  view,  wdping  his  spectacles  over 
and  over  again,  and  coughing  himself  al¬ 
most  hoarse,  that  he  ventured  sundry 
disjointed  sentences  about  Cinthia  and  the 
evils  of  gambling,  almost  all  in  a  breath. 
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Cinelli,  who  had  been  all  the  time  under 
restraint,  broke  out  upon  this.  “  I  am  a 
gambler,  am  I !  Well,  why  did  you  not 
say  so  at  once  ?  But  if  I  have  spent  a 
night  or  two  at  the  club,  if  I  have  lost  a 
miserable  sum  of  money,  am  I  on  that  ac¬ 
count  to  give  up  all  my  hopes  for  the  fu¬ 
ture?  Unless  Mademoiselle  SjMjroni  her¬ 
self  orders  me  to  hope  no  longer  for  her 
hand,  I  can  tell  you  that  nothing  in  the 
world  would  induce  me  to  renounce  it.” 

“And  is  it,”  ventured  the  anti<{uary, 
“  in  order  to  insure  success  that  you  carry 
her  off  to-night  or  to-morrow  morning  ?” 

The  young  Count  cast  one  of  those  looks 
at  the  tremulous  archa;ologist  which  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Olympia. 
To  the  interpellation,  however,  as  to  what 
right  he  had  to  ask  such  a  question,  he 
plucked  up  moral  courage  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  succinctly  the  conversation  he  had 
overheard  the  previous  evening  at  San 
Georgio  ]Maggiore.  “  Well,  then,”  said  the 
young  man,  “  granted  th.at  you  denounce 
us  to  Madame  S)»eroni,that  Cinthia  is  plac¬ 
ed  under  surveillance,  we  love  one  another, 
and  we  will  overcome  all  obstacles.” 

“  If  you  persist,”  said  Winckelmann, 
rising  from  his  scat,  and  his  nature  roused 
.as  much  as  that  of  a  tn.an  of  his  pacific 
pursuits  could  ever  be,  “  I  will  bring  up 
the  sarcophagus  of  Olympia  between  you 
and  her.” 

“  This  is  too  much  !”  exclaimed  the 
voung  m.an,  jumping  at  the  door,  and  turn¬ 
ing  the  key  twice  ;  “  simple  and  modest 
antiquary  as  you  profess  to  be,  you  know 
too  much  to  go  out  of  this  room  alive.” 

Now,  our  worthy  archaeologist  did  not 
hold  by  life,  merely  for  living  sake,  more 
than  other  jioople.  All  persons,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  a  question  of  life  and  death,  have 
some  matters  of  business  to  arrange,  a  fam¬ 
ily  to  provide  for — any  thing  but  their  own 
personal  feelings  are  declared  to  be  most 
concenied  in  the  matter.  Winckelmann 
had  his  History  of  Art,  which  was  actually 
in  the  press,  to  see  through  the  proofs,  so 
he  thought  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that 
he  w'ould  temporize.  So,  seeing  that  Cin¬ 
elli  had  taken  possession  of  a  very  omin¬ 
ous-looking  dagger,  he  observed : 

“  I  have  a  friend  who  is  w'aiting  for  me 
at  the  hotel.  What  will  you  say  to  him 
when  he  comes  here  to  ask  after  me?” 

“  How  did  you  become  acquainted  w'ith 
those  facts,”  roughly  interjiellated  the 
young  man,  “  which  you  dare  to  allude  to 
m  my  presence  ?” 
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“  I  was  in  the  pavilion  at  the  villa  the 
very  night  the  scene  took  place  between 
your  father  and  yourself.” 

“  Alone  ?” 

“  Alone.” 

“  And  have  you  told  any  one  of  it  ?” 

“No  one  ;  but  I  have  left  a  letter  in  mj 
friend’s  hands  by  way  of  precaution,  di¬ 
vulging  all  matters,  and  to  be  given  at  ten 
o’clock  to  Madame  Speroni,  if  I  should  fail 
to  make  my  appearance.”  There  was  no 
truth  in  all  this ;  but  may  not  a  philoso¬ 
pher  1k!  excused  a  little  subterfuge,  espe- 
ci.ally  when  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
science?  C’inelli  hesitated.  All  that  he 
proposed  to  himself  to  gain  by  assassi¬ 
nating  the  antiquary  slipped  through  his 
lingers,  and  he  changed  Ins  tactics. 

“  Swear,”  he  said,  “  by  heaven,  by 
science,  by  art,  by  all  that  you  hold  most 
sacred  in  this  world,  that  never  a  word  of 
all  this  shall  p.ass  your  mouth,  and  I  will 
spare  you !” 

“  I  swear  it,”  replied  the  terrified  archaj- 
ologist. 

“  Then  you  may  go,”  sjiid  the  Count. 
“  Ibit  mark  me !  wherever  you  go  you 
shall  Ik*  followed,  and  if  you  break  your 

[)romise  you  are  a  dead  m.an.  And  more,” 
le  said,  as  Winckelniann  was  hastening 
away,  “you  had  better  leave  Verona  at 
once,  for  if  I  was  to  meet  you  in  some 
lonely  spot,  I  might — darkness  and  isola¬ 
tion  favoring  impunity — regret  my  weak¬ 
ness.  Begone !” 

Winckelmann  did  not  wait  for  the  man- 
d.ate  to  be  repeated.  With  as  m.any  bounds 
rather  th.an  8tej)3  he  regained  his  hotel, 
and,  to  his  friend’s  infinite  delight,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  horses  to  be  .at  once  put  to. 

“  Ah !  my  friend !”  he  said  to  the  sculp¬ 
tor  C.av.aceppi,  “  you  have  saved  my  life !” 

“  Saved  your  life !”  exclaimed  the  as- 
•tounded  chiseller.  “How  have  I  done 
that  ?” 

“  Oh !  that  is  a  mystery,”  replied  the  an¬ 
tiquary  ;  “but  let.  us  be  off.  If  the  ruins 
of  Thebes  and  of  Delos,  of  .^Vgrigentum 
and  of  lY*rsepolis,  of  Cyzicus  and  of  My- 
tilene,  of  Babylon  and  of  Nineveh  were 
placed  at  my  disposal,  I  would  not  stay  in 
this  city  another  hour.  I  have  had  no¬ 
thing  but  troubles  since  I  came  into  it.” 

The  young  Count,  haying  removed  all 
obstacles  by  this  coup  d'etat,  was  not  long 
in  availing  himself  of  the  field  thus  left 
open  to  him,  and  after  pleading  his  cause 
twice  more  at  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  with 
an  eloquence  all  the  more  vehement,  inas¬ 


much  as  love  was  backed  by  fear  and  the 
prospect  of  gain,  the  unfortunate  Cinthia 
was  j)revailed  upon  to  allow  herself  to  be 
removed  clandestinely  to  the  protection  of 
the  8o-c.alled  aunt  at  IMantua,  but  which 
Lady  was,  in  reality,  a  creature  in  the 
Count’s  p.ay,  who.se  antecedents  it  would 
be  any  thing  but  instructive  or  delectable 
to  dwell  upon. 

As  to  Winckelmann,  he  did  not  go  to 
Dussau.  He  crossed  the  Alps  and  visited 
Augsburg,  jMunich,  and  Vienna,  from 
which  Latter  city  he  gloomily  retraced  his 
steps  to  Trieste,  whilst  the  comp.anion  of 
his  travels  wended  his  way  to  Berlin.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  go  and 
see  ISI.  Speroni ;  he  was  so  much  indebt¬ 
ed  to  him  that  he  ought  to  divulge  all 
he  knew ;  he  had  taken  an  oath,  it  w.as 
true ;  but  then  again,  such  an  oath,  where 
such  interests  were  .at  stake,  and  wrought 
from  him  under  fe.ar  of  death,  ought  not  to 
be  binding.  However,  apprehensions  of  a 
sinister  description  would  come  over  him, 
and  he  wished  himself  at  his  books  and 
w'orks  of  art  in  the  Vatican,  aw.ay  from 
the  turmoils  and  corruption  of  the  world. 
His  aj)prehcnsion8  were  not  a  little  sustain- 
,ed  by  having  observed  that  throughout 
his  travels  he  was  accompanied  by  a  man 
who  followed  him  like  his  sh.adow,  watch¬ 
ing  his  every  movement,  and  listening 
even  to  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips, 
like  the  spy  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  so  ad¬ 
mirably  depicted  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his 
Angelo. 

This  m.an  called  himself  Count  Archan¬ 
gel!. 

The  two  had  got  down  at  the  Albergo 
della  Villa  at  Trieste,  and  Winckelmann 
had  ordered  dinner. 

“  Does  monsieur’s  son  dine  with  him  ?” 
inquired  the  gr.acious  host. 

“  What  son  ?”  asked  the  archaeologist. 

“  I  beg  you  pardon,”  bowed  the  host, 
“  but  really  there  is  such  a  striking  resem- 
bLance.  Yet,  now'  I  remember,  how  stu¬ 
pid  of  me,  monsieur’s  name  is  Winckel¬ 
mann,  and  the  young  man  calls  himself 
Archangeli.” 

“  Archangeli !”  exclaimed  the  antiquary, 
and  reminiscences  long  exploded  came 
back  with  none  the  less  freshness  and  ef¬ 
fect  from  not  being  frequently  indulged 
in.  “  The  young  man  may  dine  with  me 
if  he  likes,”  he  hastened  to  add ;  and  w'hen, 
after  a  cursory  toilette  de  voyage,  he  took 
j  his  seat  at  the  dinner-table,  he  found  the* 

■  gentleman  who  had  so  long  dogged  his 
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footsteps  occupying  a  chair  opposite  to 
him. 

Onr  worthy  archseolorist  sat  and  scan¬ 
ned  his  fellow-traveler’s  reatures  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  curiosity  which  at  first  amused 
and  then  seemed  to  very  much  annoy  the 
individual  who  was  subjected  to  this  scru¬ 
tiny. 

“  Twenty-seven  years  ago,”  said  Winck- 
elmann  to  himself,  and  that  is  about  his 
age.  And  then,  again,  I  had  a  letter  from 
Wilhelmina,”  he  added,  with  a  sigh. 

“  Your  name,”  he  at  length  said,  break¬ 
ing  a  long  silence,  “  is  Archangcli  ?” 

“  Count  Archangeli,  of  the  Castle  of — 
hum — in  Moravia,  descendant  of  the  counts 
of  that  name,  at  your  service,”  vouchsafed 
his  excellency. 

“  That  wdll  never  do,”  thought  the  sin¬ 
gle-hearted  antiquary;  “my  friend  was  a 
doctor — a  little  bit  of  a  quack,  perhaps — 
but  this  is  a  count.” 

Winckelmann  never  dreamt  that  the 
Doctor’s  diploma  and  the  Count’s  |>edigree 
were  of  precisely  the  same  authenticity. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  put  down  at  once. 
There  was  something  about  the  voung 
man’s  api>e.arance,  something  in  his  fea¬ 
tures,  added  to  his  age  and  name,  that 
made  him  feel  sure  that  he  was  on  the 
right  track.  And  then,  again,  had  not  the 
host — a  disinterested  witness — testified  to 
his  paternity  ?  So  Winckelmann  was  only 
the  more  obsequious  the  more  his  noble 
friend  was  hauj^ty  and  distant.  Intima¬ 
cy  went  on,  indeed,  so  rapidly,  that  at 
length  he  ventured  to  inquire  if  the  Count 
had  ever  been  at  Gelnhausen. 

“  What  is  Gelnhausen  ?”  observed  the 
great  man,  with  a  curl  of  his  lip,  but  with 
his  ears  erect  on  hearing  the  name  of  the 
village  where  he  was  bom.  “  Where  is 
the  place  ?” 

“  A  place  of  no  importance,”  the  anti¬ 
quary  continued,  “  near  Ostelburg,  but  I 
Imew  there  a  physician  who  bore  your 
name.” 

“  Some  village  Esculapius,  I  suppose. 
I  wonder  he  had  the  audacity  to  assume 
so  honored  a  name.  Had  he  come  in  my 
way,  I  would  have - ” 

“Don’t!  don’t!”  interrupted  the  anti¬ 
quary.  “He  was  a  good  mjin.  You 
would  not  have  iniured  him  even  if  I 
did,”  ailded  Winckelm.ann  to  himself. 
“  But  how  old  are  you,  Count  ?” 

“  I  believe  I  number  twenty-seven 
years.” 
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“  Yes,  just  about  twenty-eight  years 
ago,”  said  the  antiquary,  speaking  aloud 
to  himself.  “Doctor  Archangeli,”  he 
continued,  addres-sing  his  new  acquaint¬ 
ance,  “  marrkul  a  charming  young  person, 
Wilhelmina  Butler.  She  m.ay  have  been 
your  mother.” 

“  Don’t  know  her,”  said  the  other,  in  so 
emphatic  and  brutal  a  tone,  th.at  Winckel- 
m.ann,  whose  only  strength  Lay  in  follow¬ 
ing  up  an  inquiry  he  had  once  set  his 
mind  upon,  found  himself  defeated  on  his 
own  ground. 

An  acquaintanceship  had,  however, 
been  established  between  the  two  which 
made,  as  before  said,  rapid  progress.  The 
Count,  since  he  must  watch  the  antiquary, 
could  do  so  with  much  greater  facilities 
under  the  clo.ak  of  friendship  than  other¬ 
wise,  so  he  w.a8  only  too  ready  to  favor 
the  advances  ma<le  by  the  arcnajologist, 
who,  despite  every  thing,  could  not  dis¬ 
embarrass  himself  of  the  impressions  first 
received. 

In  order  the  better  to  forward  his  ob¬ 
jects,  the  adventurer  pretended  to  a  great 
love  for  art  and  antl<]uity,  and  it  was  to¬ 
gether  that  they  visited  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  the  cathedral,  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  San  Antonio  Nuovo,  and  the 
frescoes  of  Grigoletti.  In  the  wannth  of 
his  .aftection,  the  old  man  hoped  to  win 
over  the  young  one  to  the  same  pursuits 
as  himself,  and  to  obtain  a  place  for  him 
in  the  Vatican.  All  doubts  as  to  his 
origin  had  been  dissipated  by  seeing  a 
letter  come  for  Archangeli  with  the  post¬ 
mark  of  Gelnhausen.  lie  made  him  the 
confidant  even  of  his  secret,  and  told  him, 
without  divulging  names,  of  the  one 
which  most  oppressed  his  conscience,  and 
in  which  he  said  he  was  soon  determined 
to  do  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty, 
no  matter  at  what  cost.  He  even  wrote 
a  letter,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  pass  the 
Rubicon,  proposing  to  himself  to  follow 
it  up  by  a  personal  visit  to  IM.  Speroni  at 
Dussaii. 

Archangeli,  by  kindly  offering  to  take 
the  letter  to  the  post,  secured  the  missive, 
and  sending  it  to  Cinelli,  the  latter  came 
to  Trieste  to  hold  counsel  with  his  emis¬ 
sary,  and  they  met,  as  afterward  came  out 
in  the  trial,  at  the  Caffe  della  Stella  Po- 
lare  on  the  seventh  of  June,  1768,  and 
where  they  converseil  for  two  hours,  the 
young  Count  retuming  afterward  to  his 
pretended  aunt’s. 
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The  next  day  Winckelraann  was  seated 
at  his  table  writing  to  his  etlitor,  when 
Archang^U  came  in. 

“  I  hope  I  don’t  disturb  you,  my  dear 
master  ?” 

“  Not  at  all,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you ; 
you  will  go  with  me  to  Dussau.” 

“  Are  you  really  going,  then  ?” 

“  I  am  otf  in  two  hours ;  you  see  my 
j>ortmanteau  is  ready.” 

Archangeli  took  two  or  three  turns  in 
the  room.  However  hardene<l  a  villain 
may  l)e,  it  is  not  easy  always  to  act  in  cold 
blood.  At  last  he  stopped  at  a  resolve. 

“  Well,  then,  dear  master,”  he  said, 
“since  we  must  part,  allow  me  to  con¬ 
template  once  more  those  magnificent 
gold  medals  that  were  presented  to  you 
by  the  court  of  Vienna.” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  the  anti(piary,  and 
he  sit  once  stooped  down  to  unlock  his 
j>ortmante.au.  Arch.angeli  stepped  up  at 
the  same  moment  behind,  and  slipped  a 
rope  with  a  running  knot  over  the  old 
man’s  head.  But  it  caught  at  the  chin. 

“  What,  miserable  man  !”  he  exclaimed, 
seizing  the  rope  with  one  hand,  “thou, 
whom  I  love  as  my  son !” 

But  the  assassin,  for  an  answer,  drew 
forth  a  poniard  and  struck  at  Winckel- 
m.ann. 

“  Ah  !”  he  8.aid,  “  I  understand — the 
threat  of  Count  Cinelli.  Oh !  the  ways  of 
Providence  !  An  expi.ation,  j)erchance  !” 

And  from  that  moment  he  made  no  further 
effort  at  defending  himself,  but  seemed  as  if 
resigned  to  his  fate,  llie  assassin  plunged 
his  dagger  five  different  times  into  his 
breast,  and  then  taking  possession  of  the 
meilals,  he  went  out  of  the  room.  But 
the  master-passion  ivas,  as  usual,  strong 


even  in  death,  and  Winckelmann  had  still 
life  enough  to  crawl  to  the  window  and  to 
cry  out,  “  Thief!  They  have  taken  my 
medals.  Stop  thief!”  lienee  it  was  that 
Archangeli  was  arresteil  as  he  was  getting 
over  the  walls  of  the  hotel.  Letters  Avere 
found  upon  his  person  that  at  once  estab¬ 
lished  the  complicity  of  Count  Cinelli. 
They  were  addressed  from  the  villa  to 
w’hich  Cinthia  ha<l  been  removed.  Mad¬ 
ame  Speroni  had,  in  the  mean  time,  sent 
word  to  M.  SjMjroni  of  Cinthia’s  abtluction, 
and  the  latter  had  hastened  away  from 
Dussau  for  Verona.  lie  was  passing 
through  Trieste  the  very  day  of  Winckel- 
raann’s  murder,  which  was  in  every  body’s 
mouth.  Himself  a  magistrate  and  a 
I  senator,  he  made  inquiries,  and  ascertain- 
I  ing  the  whereabouts  of  Cinelli,  he  at  once 
osted  to  ]\Iaiitua,  and  surrounded  the 
ouse  with  sbirri,  whilst  he  himself  rushed 
up  to  the  Count.  After  taxing  him  with 
his  crimes,  the  abduction  of  his  daughter, 
and  his  complicity  in  the  murder  of  the 
unfortunate  archaeologist,  he  left  him  five 
minutes  to  destroy  himself.  A  few’  se¬ 
conds  afterward  Count  Cinelli  had  taken 
his  own  w’retched  existence.  Ciiitbia 
S{)croni  w’as  removed  from  the  villa  to  the 
convent  of  the  Canialduli,  near  Arezzo,  in 
the  Apennines,  where  she  spent  the  rest 
of  her  miserable  days.  Archangeli,  after 
a  trial  which  caused  an  immense  sensation 
throughout  Italy,  was  executed  at  Trieste. 
Poor  Wilhelmiua  traveled  from  Gelnhau- 
sen  to  see  for  the  hast  time  her  son,  who 
had  been  an  instrument  to  doubly  punish 
her  one  fiiult,  tmt  she  reserved  to  herself 
the  secret  and  the  rcsjamsibility  before 
Heaven  of  an  unintentional  and  imknowm 
act  of  parricide. 
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About  the  flowers  her  fingers  glided, 

Into  their  place  the  blossoms  slided, 

Roses— but  never  a  thorn  remained — 
Snow-drops,  pendent  like  pearls  unstained, 
Lilies,  beneath  their  green  leaves  leaning, 
Orange  flowers,  with  their  mystic  meaning ! 
And  as  she  wove  the  wreath  for  a  bride, 

Some  love  TOt  twined  the  flowers  beside ; 

For  she  had  a  lover  who  loved  her  well — 

She  too  would  be  wed  ere  the  autumn  fell, 

So  her  task  was  light  that  happy  minute. 

For  her  heart  was  in  it — her  heart  was  in  it ! 


The  autumn  fell,  but  she  was  not  wed ; 

Her  lover  was  false,  the  neighbors  said. 

She  twined  a  wreath  with  her  fingers  thin. 

But  never  a  rose  was  found  therein  ;  , 

To  the  rlwthm,  she  twined,  of  a  tolling  boll. 
And  the  flowers  she  wove  were  le»  immortellet  I 
A  wreath  to  be  laid  on  a  young  girl’s  tomb, 

A  maiden  dead  in  her  early  bloom, 

And  tears  dropp^  down  on  the  pallid  sheen, 
And  Grief  got  twined  the  buds  between— 

Her  task  was  sad — but  she  would  begin  it! 

For  her  heart  was  in  it — her  heart  was  in  it  I 
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From  Bentlejr’i  Hlfcctlaoj. 

THE  FRENCH  POLICE  SYSTEM. 


Moxsieuk  Canleii,  ex-chief  of  the  ser-  j 
vice  de  sttrete,  or  detective  police  of  Paris, 
has  just  published  a  very  amusing  and  in¬ 
structive  volume,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  Vidocq’s  celebrated 
Memoirs.  Having  been  a  policeman  from 
1818  up  to  1858,  M.  Canler  necessarily  saw 
much  of  the  inner  working  of  the  system, 
and  has  not  hesitated  to  lay  it  bare.  W e 
would  have  preferred  a  little  more  infor¬ 
mation,  perhaps,  about  the  imj>erial  sys¬ 
tem,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  may 
feel  thankful  for  what  we  have.  With  ^I. 
Canler’s  volume  by  our  side,  then,  let  us 
observe  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
French  |K)lice  system,  which  will  afford 
useful  comparison. 

After  serving  in  the  army,  Canler  w.as 
disbanded,  and  did  not  know  exactly 
what  to  do,  when  fortune  reve.aled  his 
true  vocation  to  him.  Passing  through  a 
street  of  Paris,  he  noticed  a  crowd  assem¬ 
bled,  and,  on  inquiry,  found  that  there 
was  a  robber  in  a  house  opposite  of  so 
desperate  a  character  that  no  one  cared  to 
arrest  him.  Canler  walked  in  single-hand¬ 
ed,  dragged  the  gentleman  out  of  the 
chimney,  and  the  next  day  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  prefet  of  police,  which  w'ere 
graciously  accepte<l.  In  those  days,  there 
w’as  only  one  chance  of  promotion  in  all 
branches  of  the  service,  and  that  wa.s  by 
attending  mass  diligently,  and  confessing 
repeatedly.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
by  some  curious  anomaly,  the  system  of 
agents  provocateurs  was  never  more  flour¬ 
ishing.  The  mode  of  procedure  was  sim¬ 
ple  enough  in  most  cases  :  as  most  of  the 
workmen  were  opposed  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  agents  would  go  to  their  cabarets, 
and  urge  them  on  by  artful  in.sinuations 
and  bottles  of  wine  to  express  their  senti- 
pients.  When  quite  intoxicated,  the  poor 
tools  were  induced  to  sign  a  compact  by 
which  they  gave  their  adhesion  to  an  illu¬ 
sory  plot,  and  ere  long  suffered  the  penalty 
of  their  folly. 

The  newspapers  took  up  this  scandalous 


was  only  for  a  time.  Another  affair,  in 
which  the  police  were  largely  mixed  up, 
was  the  conspiracy  of  August  19th,  1820, 
into  which  nearly  all  the  Bonapartist 
officers  were  drawn  and  betrayed.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  however,  the  reaction¬ 
ary  party  made  conspiracies  of  their  own 
to  terrify  the  King  ;  thus,  in  1821,  they 
concealed  two  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  the 
Tuileries,  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
the  blame  on  the  Liberals,  “those  enemies 
of  the  throne  and  the  altar.”  Several  per¬ 
sons  were  arrested  ;  but  the  police,  who 
were  liberal  themselves,  resolved  to  de¬ 
tect  the  real  culprit  and  .shame  the  Jesuits. 
They  did  so,  and  were  rejoicing  at  the 
sc.andal  they  werealx)ut  to  occasion,  when 
their  j)risoner  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor. 
Canler  himself  made  some  curious  discov¬ 
eries  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
disturbances  th.at  took  place  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X. ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  one  6meuto  he  recognized  the 
leader  as  an  ex-convict  attaehe<l  to  Vidocq’s 
detectives,  and  sent  in  a  report  to  that  ef¬ 
fect,  but  received  such  a  rap  on  the  knuck¬ 
les  in  return,  that  he  j^ve  u^)  any  attempt 
to  understand  the  jwlitics  of  the  day.  It 
is  an  old  saying  that  two  of  a  trjMle  can 
never  agree,  and  hence  Canler  sjFeaks  very 
severely  of  Vidocq.  In  1814,  Vidocq,  he 
tells  us,  first  distinguished  himself  by 
dragging  the  Napoleon  statue  off  the  Ven- 
dome  column,  and,  as  a  reward,  he  was 
)laced  at  the  head  of  a  dozen  agents  of 
lis  own  stamp,  increased  in  1821  to  twen¬ 
ty-eight.  Vidocq  always  acted  on  the 
principle  that  you  inu.st  set  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief,  and  would  not  engage  an  honest 
man  in  his  brigade  ;  hence  he  was  himself 
taken  in  at  times,  in  spite  of  all  his  cun¬ 
ning  : 

“A  stranger,  who  called  himself  Jacquin, 
came  to  offer  his  services  to  Vidocq  as  indi¬ 
cator.  ‘  What  can  you  do  ?’  the  policeman  ask- 
I  ed  him.  ‘  Well,  a  good  many  things;  for  in- 
I  stance,  J  can  drive  a  famous  bargain.’  ‘  In  that 
j  case,  take  these  two  five-franc  pieces,  and  buy 
me  a  pair  of  fowls  at  market  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  a  specimen  of  your  skill.’  The  new- 
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comer  promised  to  return  shortly,  and  did  so  ; 
he  handed  to  Vidoci]  two  splendid  fowls,  and, 
moreover,  the  two  five- franc  pieces  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  to  purchase  them  with.  ‘Very  good,’ 
said  the  master.  *  Now  tell  me  how  you  man¬ 
aged  it  ?’  ‘  In  this  way,’  Jacquin  answered. 
'  I  borrowed  a  white  jacket,  cap,  and  hotte  from 
a  cook  whom  I  knew.  My  hotte  was  filled  with 
stones,  which  I  covered  with  six  sous’  worth  of 
vegetables,  and  then  I  went  and  paid  my  court, 
like  a  gallant  cook,  to  a  dealer  in  fowls.  I  bar¬ 
gained  with  her  for  this  couple,  and  then  paid. 
My  hotte  was  heavy,  and  I  had  it  on  my  back, 
and  so  I  begged  her  to  put  my  fowls  into  it  for 
me,  as  it  was  not  worth  while  taking  it  oil'. 
I  stood  facing  her,  as  a  man  should  do  to  the 
fair  sex,  and  stooped  down.  While  her  hands 
were  busy  over  my  head,  mine  were  at  work  in 
her  large  front  apron-pocket  It  is  a  funny 
fancy  of  theirs,  by  tlie  way,  to  keep  their  re¬ 
ceipts  on  their  abdomen.  I  got  back  my  two 
five-bullet  pieces,  with  some  thirty  other  francs.’ 
‘  Do  you  often  work  like  that  f  Vidocq  asked. 
‘  A  man  must  live  as  he  can,’  the  other  replied. 
‘  Mode.st,  and  not  clumsy.  Very  well,  I  take 
you  into  my  service  from  to-morrow,  so  don’t 
get  yourself  into  trouble  between  this  and  then.’ 
And  Vidocq  dismissed  Jacquet.  But  while  the 
latter  had  been  explaining  to  the  chief  the  rob¬ 
bery,  he  had  made  a  great  many  demonstrations 
and  gestures.  In  a  word,  he  profited  by  these 
gestures,  for  he  cleverly  robbed  Vidocq  of  a 
very  handsome  gold  watch  and  appendages.” 

In  1827,  Vidocq  retired  and  founded  a 
paper  manufactory,  but  not  being  success¬ 
ful,  he  applied,  in  1832,  to  be  reappointed 
to  the  police,  and  was  allowed  to  start  a 
sort  of  private  detective  oflice.  The  free 
press  ol  the  day,  however,  created  such 
scandal  about  him  and  his  b.and,  that  the 
(iovernment  resolved  to  place  the  detect¬ 
ive  branch  on  an  entirely  new  footing,  and 
only  engage  respectable  men.  In  this  new 
otlice  Canler  was  appointed  chief  inspect¬ 
or  ;  the  brigade  consisted  of  thirty-one 
|)cr8on8,  including  clerks.  The  first  af¬ 
fair  intrusted  to  the  new  inspector  w'as 
that  of  Lacenaire  and  Avril,  whom  he  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  patience  of  a  sleuth-hound, 
and  at  length  convicted.  Our  readers 
W’ill,  some  of  them,  remember  the  excite¬ 
ment  |)roduced  in  the  Parisian  M  orld  by 
the  cynicism  of  the  former  villain,  who 
talked  as  coolly  about  committing  a  mur¬ 
der  as  wringing  the  neck  of  a  fowl.  After 
his  condemnation,  he  spent  his  time  in 
w'riting  his  memoirs,  and  the  conversations 
which  Canler  records  as  having  held  with 
him  are  very  curious.  Thus,  for  instance, 
after  Lacenaire  had  told  him  with  the  ut¬ 
most  complacency  of  several  unknown 
murders  wnich  he  had  committed,  Canler 


I  said  to  him  :  “  Do  you  know,  Lacenaire, 
j  that  it  is  fortunate  for  humanity  that  there 
I  are  but  few  men  like  you  in  society  ?” 
“You  mean,”  he  replied,  “  that  this  society 
!  which  I  have  declared  war  against,  and 
j  w'hich  I  have  so  long  pursued  with  impla- 
j  cable  hatred,  will  be  ver^  happjr  to  see 
i  my  head  fall  ?  I  know  it.  Society  has 
!  conquered  me,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  I 
1  should  undergo  the  law'  of  retaliation.” 

I  Lacenaire  and  Avril  were  reconciled  a  little 
i  while  before  their  death,  and  dined  togeth- 
I  er.  Among  other  dishes  was  a  roast  fowl, 

'  and  Avril,  while  cutting  off  the  legs,  see- 
!  ing  blood  on  his  knife,  exclaimed:  “Why, 

'  it  is  not  cooked  enough ;  look  at  the  blood, 
j  Lacenaire.”  “Well,”  his  accomplice  an- 
j  sw'ered,  “  does  blood  frighten  you  ?” 

:  And  they  began  joking  about  the  blood 
which  they  had  shed,  and  their  own  ivliich 
was  so  soon  to  flow' !  This  firmness,  or 
!  rather  recklessnesis,  did  not  desert  Lace- 
'  naire  even  on  the  scaffold,  although  the 
I  police  propagated  a  statement  that  he 
j  broke  dow'ii  at  the  last  moment.  Canler 
'  accounts  for  this  very  fairly  : 


I 


“The  eccentric  way  in  which  Lacenaire  be¬ 
haved  when  under  examination  and  his  trial 
had  gaine<l  him  a  deplorable  celebrity,  owing  to 
the  persistency  with  which  the  press  daily  drew 
the  attention  of  readers  to  this  great  criminal. 
The  remarks  he  made,  the  publication  of  bis 
views,  the  announcement  of  a  speedy  issue  of 
hi.s  Memoirs,  all  might  be  an  example,  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  it  was  contagious,  fur  certain  charac¬ 
ters  inclined  to  believe  themselves  misunder. 
stood  by  society,  and  pursued  by  the  mournful 
idea  of  attaining  celebrity  at  any  cost  This 
consideration  determined  the  authorities  on 
propagating,  on  behalf  of  morality,  the  statement 
that  Lacenaire,  the  great  criminal,  the  great  as¬ 
sassin,  the  man  who  sported  with  the  lives  of 
his  fellow-men,  and  shed  their  blood  with  cold 
cruelty,  broke  down  at  the  last  moment,  and  the 
public  were  led  to  believe  that  he  died  a 
coward.” 


IMurilers  not  being  the  pleas-antest  of 
reading,  W'e  will  p.ass  over  Canler’s  account 
of  those  in  the  detection  of  w'hich  ho  w'as 
engaged,  and  come  down  to  the  year 
1842,  in  W'hich  he  was  apj)ointed  peace- 
officer  for  the  sixth  arrondisseraent,  and 
entered  on  an  entirely  new  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tion.  He  furnishes  a  long  account  of  the 
difi'erent  classes  of  Parisian  thieves,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  differ  greatly  from 
those  who  supply  material  for  our  police 
reporters.  There  is  one  ingenious  trick, 

'  however,  which  ho  mentions,  employed 
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by  card-sharpers,  who  contrive  to  convert 
the  cheated  man  into  the  cheat.  In  this 
wse :  the  confederates  pick  up  a  provin¬ 
cial  in  the  old  fashion,  and  go  with  him  to 
a  cabaret ;  wine  is  produced  and .  then 
cards ;  the  provincial  is  induced  to  play, 
and  is  cleaned  out ;  then,  one  of  the  con¬ 
federates  gives  him  a  rouleau  of  sous,  bid¬ 
ding  him  stake  it  as  five-franc  pieces,  for 
his  American  opponent  will  never  find  it 
out,  and  luck  may  turn.  The  provincial 
plays  and  loses,  and  the  conspirator  so 
works  on  his  fears  that  he  takes  the  first 
opportunity  to  escape,  leaving  the  swin¬ 
dlers  to  divide  the  spoil  at  their  leisure. 

Among  curious  discoveries  of  robberies 
which  Canler  records,  is  one  committed  at 
a  watchmaker’s  shop,  in  which  the  thieves 
merely  left  behind  them  a  chisel  and  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  almost  illegible  ink  the  words 
“  deux  livres  de  beurre,”  and  which  had 
evidently  surrounded  a  candle.  By  a  very 
clever  inductive  process  he  hit  on  the  part 
of  the  town  and  the  hour  at  which  the 
thieves  had  purchased  this  candle.  Going 
from  shop  to  shop,  he  at  length  found  that 
a  chandler  had  sold  it  on  the  previous 
evening  to  two  young  men,  who  lived  next 
door  to  him,  and  were  ractst  respectable. 
He  resolved  to  arrest  them  on  speculation, 
but  on  searching  their  room  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  robbery.  On  looking  out  of 
the  window,  however,  he  noticed  a  black¬ 
smith’s  shop  in  the  yard,  .and  asked  him 
had  he  made  the  chisel  w'hich  he  showed 
him.  He  stated  that  he  had  put  a  new 
handle  to  it,  and  thus  Canler  was  sure  of 
his  men.  Still,  he  could  not  find  the 
plunder,  till,  on  the  next  morning,  he  no¬ 
ticed  a  |K>rtion  of  the  ceiling  slightly  dark¬ 
er  than  the  rest.  Driving  his  fist  through 
it,  out  fell  watches,  rings,  etc.  ‘  The  thieves 
had  place<l  the  jewelry  there,  and  it  was 
only  the  fact  that  the  lime  with  which 
they  had  covered  the  hole  was  not  quite 
dry  that  led  to  the  recovery  of  the  stolen 
property. 

Canler,  in  dealing  with  public  malefitc- 
tors,  certainly  gives  us  most  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  classes,  but  they  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
even  to  allude  to  them  in  these  pages. 
Let  us  pass  over,  tlien,  at  once  to  1848, 
when  the  police  agents  found  it  advisable 
to  retire  into  private  fife.  Still,  our  author 
does  Caussidiere  the  justice  of  saying  that 
during  the  whole  of  his  prefecture  not  a 
single  agent  was  discharged,  in  spite  of 


the  insistances  of  the  persons  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him  that  he  should  dismiss  all  the 
old  satellites  of  the  tyrant.  Moreover,  in 
difiScult  circumstances  the  new  prefect 
thought  it  advisable  to  employ  tlie  old 
hands  in  preference  to  his  montagn.ard 
agents.  Thus,  when  Ivedrn  Kollin  grew 
horribly  frightened  of  Blanqui,  and  wished 
to  have  him  arrested,  M.  Carlier,  then 
chief  of  the  jmlice  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  undertook  the  delic.ate  operation 
for  tlie  sum  of  six  thousand  francs,  with 
which  he  bribed  one  of  the  most  notorious 
dem.agogues,  who  unblushingly  sold  his 
leader.  The  events  of  May  15th,  however, 
relieved  the  republican  government  of  its 
incubus,  and  the  old  police  agents  were  en¬ 
abled  to  recommence  their  duties  iu  civil¬ 
ian  clothing.  As  the  Government  was  too 
j)Oor  to  supply  e.ach  policeman  with  a 
blue  coat  and  Tyrolese  hat,  they  had  a 
rall^’ing  sign  in  the  shape  of  a  brass  plate, 
which  they  wore  on  their  left  arm ;  and 
Canler  says  that  it  w.xs  a  curious  sight  to 
see  the  representatives  of  authority  walk¬ 
ing  about  in  shabby  caps  and  torn  coats, 
and  in  any  thing  but  a  reassuring  condi¬ 
tion  for  those  whom  they  were  supposed 
to  defend. 

Immediately  after  his  election  the  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  republic  appointed  M.  Car¬ 
lier  chief  of  the  municipal  police,  an  office 
which  he  had  held  from  18.31  to  18.33.  In 
his  first  tenure  of  office  Carlier  h.ad  dis¬ 
played  great  firmness,  and  Txniis  Napoleon 
remembered  the  fact.  Here  is  an  in¬ 
stance  : 

“  A  Carlist  plot  was  intended  to  break  out  on 
the  night  of  February  2d,  1832,  but  the  police 
were  fortunately  informed  of  it  in  time  for  the 
chief  of  the  municipal  police  to  take  his  measures 
to  prevent  it.  At  eleven  at  night  the  principal 
leaders  a.s.sembled  at  the  restaurant  in  the  Rue 
des  Prouvaires,  and  their  purpose  was  nothing 
less  than  to  seize  the  King,  the  royal  family,  the 
ministers,  and  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the 
state,  and  thus  suddenly  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment  This  audacious  coup  de  main  was  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  following  way :  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  starting  simultaneously  from  different 
points,  were  to  march  on  the  Tuileries,  where 
there  was  a  grand  ball  on  this  night,  and  sud¬ 
denly  burst  into  the  palace  by  the  aid  of  false 
keys  which  they  had  manag^  to  obtain.  At 
about  half-past  eleven  a  fiacre  stopped  before 
the  restaurant  of  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires  with 
thirty  muskets,  and  at  this  moment  there  were 
no  less  than  one  hundred  conspirators  in  the 
room,  armed  with  pistols  and  sabers.  But  at 
half-past  twelve  a  circumstance  which  the  con¬ 
spirators  had  not  foreseen,  changed  the  course 
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of  affairs  in  a  most  unexpected  way.  M.  Car- 
lier,  accompanied  by  a  squad  of  sergeants  de 
ville  and  a  picket  of  municipal  guards,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Senancourt,  presented 
himself  at  the  restaurant.  The  gathering-place 
was  the  first  floor,  and  the  armed  conspirators 
were  preparing  to  start,  when  M.  Carlicr,  accom¬ 
panied  W  two  sergeants,  boldly  walked  up¬ 
stairs.  T’^hey  had  not  (juite  reached  the  top 
when  a  shot  was  fired  which  killed  one  sergeant 
on  the  spot:  a  musket  was  also  aimed  at  M. 
earlier,  but  inspector  Fraudet,  who  was  by  his 
side,  struck  it  up  with  his  arm.  M.  Carlier,  j 
unarmed,  continued  to  advance,  the  police  burst 
into  the  room,  and  the  mlUe  became  general, 
but  the  courageous  energy  of  M.  Carlier  soon 
overpowered  the  conspirators;  a  few  contrived 
to  escape,  but  the  m^ority  were  taken  pri¬ 
soners.” 

The  vacillations  which  disiinf^^iished  the 
opening  of  Louis  Philippe’s  reign  disgust¬ 
ed  M.  Carlier,  and  he  retired  into  private 
life  in  1833,  and  remained  out  of  onice  till 
Ledru-Hollin  offered  him  the  post  of  chief 
of  the  political  police,  llis  first  impulse 
wa.s  to  refuse  point-blank,  but  his  friends 
remonstrated  with  him,  and  ho  resolved 
on  acceptance  so  long  as  his  jiolitics  were 
not  called  into  (lucstion.  “We  only  ask 
one  thing  of  you,”  said  Lodru-Kollin,  “  and 
th.at  is,  that  you  undertake  to  reestablish 
order.”  When  appointed  chief  of  police 
by  the  president  ot  the  republic,  M.  Car- 
lior’s  first  care  was  to  create  a  politic:U 
service,  which  enabled  him  to  know  every 
thing  that  was  said  and  done  in  the  clubs, 
the  secret  societies,  and  even  in  the  houses 
of  certain  representatives.  In  order  to 
gain  his  object,  he  engaged,  at  a  heavy 
salar)’,  secret  agents,  several  of  whom 
were  selected  among  the  leaders  and  ora¬ 
tors  of  the  clubs,  and  those  journalists 
whose  writings  had  often  iced  with  terror 
the  hearts  of  honest  citizens.  A  cour¬ 
ageous  and  indefatigable  opponent  of  the 
liberal  party  so  long  as  they  were  free,  he 
become  extraordinarily  kind  to  them  after 
their  arrest,  as  several  representatives  and 
other  persons  could  bear  witness.  When 
olitical  prisoners  asked  leave  to  be  taken 
y  a  policeman  to  their  liouse  or  elsewhere 
on  private  business,  the  prefect  would  have 
them  brought  to  his  office,  and  say  to  them, 
“You  w.ant  to  go  out'?  pledge  me  your 
word  that  you  will  return  this  evening  to 
prison,  and  you  are  at  liberty.”  Of  all 
those  to  whom  he  granted  this  le.ave  only 
one  broke  his  word,  and  his  fiiends  were 
so  indignant  .at  his  breach  of  faith  that 
they  foimd  him  and  took  him  back  to  pris¬ 


on.  Other  prisoners  also  arrested  for  po¬ 
litical  opinions,  but  torn  from  their  daily 
work  and  leaving  a  family  •without  support, 
not  only  received  assistance  in  prison,  bnt 
M.  Henricey,  clerk  to  the  prefect,  was 
often  ordered  by  the  latter  to  carry  money 
to  their  unh.appy  families.  M.  Carlier  re¬ 
signed  his  office,  as  prefect  of  police,  on 
October  27th,  1851,  and  our  author  gives 
us  the  following  appreciation  of  his  char¬ 
acter: 

“  M.  Carlier  left  the  prefecture  as  he  entered 
it,  that  is  to  say,  without  making  the  slightest 
addition  to  his  modest  fortune,  for  his  constant 
anxiety  during  his  tenure  of  office  was  ever  to 
triumph  over  obstacles  he  might  come  across, 
and  he  shunned  no  personal  sacrifice  in  doing 
so.  As  he  largely  requited  services  rendered 
him,  he  frequently  exceed  the  funds  placed  at 
his  disposal,  and  in  such  cases  supplied  the  de¬ 
ficit  from  his  own  pocket,  as  the  following  in¬ 
stance  will  show  :  Shortly  before  leaving  office 
the  necessities  of  the  situation  forced  him  to  se¬ 
cure  indispensable  assistance ;  but  he  must  have 
a  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs  for  the  purpose. 
As  he  could  not  obtain  the  money  from  the  sc- 
secret  service  fund,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sell 
an  annuity  of  one  thousand  francs  of  his  own, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  repay  services  rendered 
to  the  public  welfare.” 

INI.  C.irlier  selected  Canler  as  head  of 
the  detective  department,  and  the  latter 
had  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  him,  as 
Paris  swarmed  with  thieves,  who  had 
sprung  up  during  the  unsettled  state  of 

ublic  .affairs.  Highway  robberies  and 

urglaries  were  frightfully  frequent,  and 
the  only  way  in  "which  C.anler  thought 
that  he  could  put  down  the  robbers  was 
by  establishing  a  band  of  spies,  whom  he 
called  his  “irregul.ar  Cossacks.”  Tliese 
■were  ex-convicts,  whom  he  paid  a  liigh 
salary  so  as  to  keep  them  from  crime,  and 
their  duty  w'as  to  track  and  denounce  to 
their  chief  any  convict  they  might  come 
across  in  their  d<aily  w’.alks  abroad.  Other 
useful  auxiliaries  w'ere  convicts  who  had 
broken  their  ban  and  come  to  Paris  ;  these 
Canler  tacitly  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
capital  so  long  as  they  spent  their  Sunday 
in  looking  up  old  comnades  and  denounc¬ 
ing  them  to  Canler  by  letter.  For  our 
part,  "we  do  not  see  that  such  a  system  is 
one  wdiit  better  than  Vidocq’s,  "which  our 
author  so  strenuously  denounces  ;  still,  it 
appears  to  have  proved  eminently  success¬ 
ful,  and  y/Q  dare  s.ay,  if  the  truth  "W'ere 
known,  that  manjr  of  our  dectectives  who 
“  act  on  information  they  have  received  ” 
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derive  it  from  the  same  polluted  source. 
Among  the  manyamusing  anecdotes  which 
Canler  tells  us  about -his  troubles  from 
monomaniacs,  somnambulists,  magnetizers, 
and  others,  who  constantly  denounced 
malefactors  to  him,  we  will  select  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specimen,  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  he  managed  to  secure  his  point : 

M.  B.,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  prefect 
of  police,  informed  him  one  day  that  one 
K.,  of  whom  he  was  a  creditor  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  seventy  thousand  francs,  has  made 
a  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  “The  rogue  is 
in  hiding,”  M.  B.  added,  “  but  if  I  could 

fut  my  hand  on  his  throat,  I  warrant  that 
would  make  him  disgorge.”  M.  Carlier 
ordered  me  to  make  every  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  this  honest  bankrupt.  M.  B.  told 
me  that  prior  to  his  disappearance  he  had 
lived  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  and 
that  was  the  only  precise  information  he 
could  give  me. 

I  went  myself  to  m.ake  inquiries  at 
the  house  indicated.  I  learned  that  ]M. 
K.’s  lodgings  were  still  occupied  by  his 
wife,  but  that  he  was  away  on  a  journey 
at  present.  The  truth  was,  that  since 
the  day  of  his  flight  he  had  not  once  re¬ 
turned  home.  As  I  fancied  that  to  pur¬ 
sue  my  investigations  further  in  this  quar¬ 
ter  might  compromise  the  affair,  I  with¬ 
drew.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  learned 
from  a  commissionaire  that  M.  K.  had  sev¬ 
eral  times  given  him  letters  to  carry  to  a 
female,  his  mistress,  who  lived  in  the  Rue 
du  Faubourg  Montmartre.  I  established 
a  surveillance  round  her  abode,  as  well  as 
round  that  of  K.’s  wife ;  the  agents  had 
orders  to  arrest  the  bankrupt  if  he  called 
on  either  of  the  ladies,  follow  them  wherev¬ 
er  they  went,  and  as  they  often  went  out  in 
a  hackney-coach,  I  placed  a  cab  at  the  dis- 

[>osal  of  each  agent.  All  these  measures 
ed  to  no  result,  and  for  a  whole  week  that 
my  men  remained  at  their  post,  from  six 
A.M.  till  midnight,  nothing  revealed  to  us 
the  bankrupt’s  residence. 

Every  body  is  aware  that  postmen  are 
accustomed  to  utter  aloud  at  the  doorway 
of  the  porter’s  lodge  the  names  of  those 
lodgers  to  whom  letters  are  addressed.  I 
therefore  had  the  postman  followed  by  an 
agent,  closely  enough  for  him  to  hear  the 
names  pronounced,  and  in  the  case  of  there 
being  one  addressed  to  either  of  the  females, 
the  agent  was  straightway  to  enter  the 
lodge,  commence  a  conversation  with  the 
porter  on  some  pretext,  and  try'  and  find 


[October, 

out  the  postmark.  This  arrangement  fail¬ 
ed  like  the  rest ;  and  a  few  days  later,  the 
inspector  ordered  to  follow  the  postman 
into  M.adame  K.’s  house  could  not  refrain 
from  saying  to  me,  “  That  old  Pipelet  is 
as  obstinate  as  the  true  Picard  he  is  ;  his 
lodger  must  have  paid  him  handsomely.” 

The  fact  is,  that  we  had  hitherto  had  to 
deal  with  a  sharp  fellow:  all  had  been 
provided  for,  and  whatever  ruses  might  be 
employed  they  had  remained  unsuccessful. 
One  w'ord  struck  me,  however. 

“You  say  that  he  is  a  Picard  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  What  makes  you  believe  it  ?” 

“  Oh !  that  can  be  easily  perceived  by 
his  accent.” 

“  Very  good,”  I  continued ;  “  if  he  be 
so,  we  perhaps  have  a  chance  of  our  gen¬ 
tleman.” 

I  immediately  sent  for  one  of  my  Cos¬ 
sack  irregulars,  who,  having  worked  for  a 
long  time  in  the  different  towns  of  Picardy, 
was  perfectly  acquainted  Avith  the  p.atois, 
and  might  very  easily  pass  himself  ofl’  as  a 
pure-blooded  Picard.  I  explained  the  af¬ 
fair  to  him  fully,  and  concduded :  “  You 
will  go  to  the  j)orter  of  the  house  where 
Madame  K.  lives,  and  to  get  into  conver¬ 
sation,  you  w’ill  ask  him  for  somebody, 
lie  will  reply  that  he  does  not  know  him, 
and  then  will  come  a  small  explanation,  to 
which  you  will  suddenly  put  an  end  by 
exclaiming :  ‘  Why,  surely  you  are  a  Pi¬ 
card  ?’  The  worthy  man  will  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  and,  as  a  countryman,  you  will 
offer  him  a  glass  of  wine  at  the  nearest 
bar.  But  you  must  take  care  to  sit  down 
with  him  over  a  bottle  of  good  wine, 
wliich  you  will  succeed  by  another  and  an¬ 
other,  till  you  see  that  you  have  rendered 
your  Cerberus  confiding  and  chattering. 
Then  you  will  tell  him,  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  that  you  h.ave  been  in  trade,  that 
you  have  been  unfortunate,  that  the  police 
are  after  you,  but  that  you  have  succeeded 
in  completely  throwing  them  off  the  scent. 
This  confidence,  offered  in  your  quality  of 
a  fellow  provincial,  Avill  surely  provoke 
his,  and  as  your  position  is  identical  with 
that  of  K.,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
Picard  will  tell  you  in  his  turn  the  story 
of  his  lodger,  probably  without  naming 
him,  but  certainly  explicitly  enough  for  us 
to  be  able  to  find  him.”  My  Cossack  w'as 
an  intelligent  man,  he  played  his  part  ad¬ 
mirably,  and,  as  matters  turned  out  as  I 
had  anticipated,  we  learned  that  our  bank¬ 
rupt  was  in  hiding  at  Montmartre,  under 
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the  insijinificant  name  of  M.  Andre.  But 
a  new  difficulty  presented  itself  in  the  fact 
that  the  windows  of  K.’s  room  looked  on 
a  fyarden,  from  which  there  was  a  door 
into  a  back  lane.  At  the  slightest  alarm 
he  mipht,  therefore,  take  to  flight,  and, 
moreover,  he  frequently  slept  out. 

llie  next  day  I  sent  three  agents  to 
Montmartre,  only  one  of  whom  succeeded 
in  entering  the  house  indicated:  he  was 
disguised  as  a  mail-guard,  and  carried  a 
bag  containing  eight  hundred  francs  in 
silver.  According  to  my  instructions,  he 
went  up  to  the  porter  : 

“  Does  M.  Andre  live  here  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  but  he  is  out  at  present.” 

“  What  a  nuisance !  I  have  brought 
him  eight  hundred  francs,  sent  from  Bor¬ 
deaux,”  (and  here  he  rattled  the  hag.) 
“  Well,  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  hut  I 
shall  not  come  all  this  distance  again.” 

“  Good  gracious  !”  the  porter  muttered. 
“  I  really  don’t  know  what  to  do,  for  M. 
Andre  gave  me  strict  orders  not  to  tell 
any  one,  no  matter  who,  where  he  is.” 

“  That  is  possible,  mv  good  fellow,”  the 
agent  replied ;  “  your  IVf.  Andre,  from  what 
I  can  see,  does  not  wish  to  be  found  hv 
his  creditors ;  but  if  a  man  hide  himself 
from  persons  to  whom  he  owes  money, 
that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  treat  per¬ 
sons  Avho  bring  him  money  in  the  same 
way.  Still - ” 

“  ’Pon  my  word  that’s  true,”  said  the 
porter,  flattered  by  this  argument,  which 
he  could  understand ;  “  of  course  we  do 
not  repulse  those  who  bring  us  money. 
Well,  sir,  since  that  is  the  case,  M.  Andre 
goes  every  morning  to  the  office  of  M.  Z. 
in  the  line  St.  Denis,  and  you  will  find 
him  there.” 

The  agent  left,  but  under  way  said  to 
himself:  “K.  is  a  clever  fellow  who  dis¬ 
trusts  every  thing,  and  who  seems  to 
guess  that  we  are  after  him.  If  I  go  to 
the  office  and  stupidly'  ask  for  M.  Andre, 
he  is  capable  of  sending  some  one  to  an¬ 
swer  in  his  name,  and  bolting.”  The  pre¬ 
tended  guard,  followed  by  the  two  agents 
at  a  distance,  went  to  the  Hue  St.  Denis, 
and  requested  the  porter  himself  to  lead 
him  to  M.  Andre,  that  he  might  deliver  a 
bag  of  money  which  he  had  for  him  into 
his  own  hands. 

The  porter  hastily  led  my  agent  into  an 
office,  and  addressing  the  person  in  it,  said : 
“  M.  Andre,  here  is  a  mail-gu.ard  who  has 
a  bag  of  money  to  deliver  to  you.”  But, 
to  the  stupefaction  of  the  porter  and  no  less 


that  of  M.  K.,  the  false  guard  had  already 
laid  his  hand  on  the  bankrupt’s  shoulder, 
and  s.aid  to  him  : 

“  M.  K.,  I  have  a  warrant  for  your  ar¬ 
rest.” 

K.,  starting  from  the  agent’s  grasp,  as 
if  a  red-hot  iron  had  seared  him,  tooK  up 
his  hat,  and  while  making  a  few  observa¬ 
tions,  was  preparing  to  attempt  a  new 
flight ;  but  at  this  moment  the  two  other 
agents  entered  the  office,  and  the  bank¬ 
rupt,  considering  any  resistance  hojieless, 
quietly  went  off  to  the  prefecture. 

As  for  M.  B.,  the  jirefect’s  friend,  I  am 
not  aware  whether,  through  this  arrest, 
he  was  able,  as  he  stated,  to  recover  his 
sixty  thousand  francs. 

Tills  little  affair  was  certainly  managed 
neatly  enough,  but  we  fancy  that  the  For¬ 
resters,  or  Mr.  Whitcher,  could  tell  many 
stories  equally  as  good  ;  indeed,  the  earliest 
numbers  of  Household  Words  contained 
some  detective  stories  which  surpass  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  Canler’s  volume.  It 
is  curious  to  find,  also,  how  constantly  the 
Parisian  detectives  are  thrown  out  by  the 
jiassport  system  and  the  list  of  lodgers, 
and  in  several  murder  cases  the  assassin 
has  escaped  justice  for  a  considerable  pe¬ 
riod  by  employing  the  papers  of  his  vic¬ 
tim.  The  detectives  of  Paris  also  ajipear 
to  turn  their  attention  to  delicate  matters, 
which  in  England  would  be  intrusted  to 
Inspector  Field,  and  Cruder  gives  us  plenty 
of  anecdotes  of  married  ladies  who  sought 
his  protection  against  their  lovers.  By 
the  way,  one  special  trade  of  Paris  may  be 
registered :  Frenchmen,  who  are  notorious¬ 
ly  fond  of  boasting  of  their  bonnes  for¬ 
tunes,  even  to  casual  acqu.aintances,  often 
got  ladies  into  sad  trouble  in  this  way ;  for 
if  their  confidant  be  a  scoundrel — and 
there  are  such  persons  even  in  France,  let 
us  assure  M.  Assollant — he  will  put  the 
screw  on  the  unhappy  lady,  and  plunder 
her  of  every  thing  sne  pos.sesses,  as  the 
{)rice  of  holding  his  tongue.  Canler  was, 
erhaj)8,  more  legitimately  engaged  when 
e  put  a  stop  to  that  vile  system  of  intimi¬ 
dation  by  which  ex-galley-slaves  torture 
unhappy  comrades  at, the  Ba^ne,  who  are 
striving  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood.  Here 
is  an  instance : 

“  A  carpenter,  who  had  been  established  in 
business  for  several  years,  had  previously  been 
sentenced  to  five  years  of  the  galleys,  and  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  provinces  when  he  regained  his 
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liberty.  Hard-working  and  saring,  he  managed 
to  lay  by  a  portion  of  his  wages,  and  eventually 
opened  a  shop,  which  enabled  him  to  support 
his  family  honestly.  As,  however,  he  was  pro¬ 
hibited  irom  residing  in  the  capital,  from  the 
fact  of  having  been  convicted,  he  carefully 
avoided  company,  never  visited  the  barriers, 
and  went  about  Paris  as  rarely  as  possible,  for 
fear  of  meeting  any  of  hLs  fellow-prisoners. 
Still,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  he  took,  he 
was  one  day  recognized  by  one  of  his  ex-com¬ 
panions,  who  was  authorized  to  live  in  Paris, 
and  who,  under  pretext  of  renewing  their 
acquaintance,  offered  to  pay  for  a  bottle  of  wine. 
The  carpenter  did  not  dare  refuse,  and  when 
they  had  finished  drinking  the  carpenter’s 
friend  proposed  to  accompany  him  home.  ‘  No, 
thank  you,’  the  latter  replied,  ‘  for  I  have  seve¬ 
ral  calls  to  make,  and  I  have  to  go  to  my  wood- 
dealer’s.’  ‘Very  good  I  Still,  give  me  your 
addrc.ss,  so  that  1  may  pay  you  a  friendly  visit 
when  I  am  in  your  part  of  the  town.’  ‘  Oh !  of 

course;  I  live  at - And  the  carpenter  gave 

a  false  address ;  but  his  friend,  who  w'as  very 
artful,  suspected  the  trick,  and  followed  him  at 
a  distance.  The  next  day  the  carpenter  was 
thunderstruck  by  a  visit  from  the  ex-convict 
‘There,  you  see,’  the  latter  said,  laughingly, 

*  you  played  me  a  trick  yesterday,  but  I  am  a 
good-tempered  fellow,  and  the  proof  is  that  I 
have  call^  on  you  to-day.’  ‘  Indeed !’  said  the 
carpenter,  still  greatly  confused.  ‘Yes.  But 
bless  me,  you  are  in  luck’s  way.  Won’t  you 
introduce  me  to  your  wife  ?  Am  I  going  to 
breakfast  with  you  this  morning  f  ‘  Oh  !  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  of  course.  But — the  truth  is - ’ 

‘Well,  what?  Do  you  want  to  get  away  from 
me,  as  you  did  yesterday  ?  I  tell  you  that  you 
had  better  not  play  fast-and-loose  with  me,  or  I 
shall  tell  every  body  that  we  were  companions 
at  college.’  At  these  words  the  unhappy  car¬ 
penter  turned  pale,  and  fear  mastering  him,  he 
treated  nis  unworthy  friend  to  the  l^t  of  his 
ability.  The  next  day  the  same  farce  took 
place,  with  this  exception,  that  the  convict  bor¬ 
rowed  twenty  francs  from  his  victim,  then 
thirty,  forty,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  carpenter  at 
length  played  his  last  trump,  by  coming  to  ask 
for  my  protection,  at  the  risk  of  being  arrested 
for  breaking  bis  bond.  After  making  some 
inquiries,  I  referred  the  matter  to  M.  Carlier, 
who  turned  out  of  Paris  the  convict  who  had 

f)Iandered  the  carpenter  so  shamelessly.  The 
atter  obtained  permission  to  remain  in  Paris, 
and  a  few  days  after  came  and  thanked  me  for 
having  drawn  him  from  the  clutches  of  such  a 
villain.” 

Canler  was  no  longer  in  the  police  ser¬ 
vice  when  the  celebrated  Orsini  attempt 
took  place,  and  he — possibly  with  some 
lurking  jealousy — discusses  the  conduct 
of  the  police  during  the  whole  affair  very 
severely.  As  our  principal  object  in  the 
present  paper  is  to  show  the  working  of 
the  French  police  system,  and  as  Canler  is 


well  qualified  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  it, 
we  can  not  do  bettor  than  conclude  our 
article  by  an  analysis  of  the  chapter  which 
he  devotes  to  Orsini  and  his  confederates, 
for  we  fully  agree  with  him  that  the 
vaunted  detectives  of  Paris  slumber  at 
times  like  Ilomer.  On  January  7th,  1858, 
a  telegraphic  dispatch  informed  the  ^fillis¬ 
ter  of  the  Interior  that  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Fieri  w’as  proceeding  to  I’aris,  accom¬ 
panied  by  another  individual,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  killing  the  Emperor.  Fieri  and 
Gomez,  who  left  London  on  January  6th, 
reached  Calais  at  a  quarter  to  two  a.m. 
They  at  once  went  to  Lille,  where  Gomez 
waited,  while  Fieri  proceeded  to  Brussels, 
and  on  the  eighth  both  arrived  in  Paris. 
On  one  side,  the  Moniteur  said  that  in¬ 
formation  had  been  received  in  the  previous 
June,  that  bombs  were  being  manufac¬ 
tured  in  England  to  be  thrown  under  the 
Emperor’s  carriage ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Count  de  Moniy  stated,  in  a  sjieeoh  at 
the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Chamber, 
that  the  provincial  secret  societies  w'ere 
expecting  in  the  middle  of  January  a  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  followed  by  a  movement. 

We  might  suppose  that,  after  such  pre¬ 
cise  information,  the  police  would  have 
taken  their  measures  to  arrest  Fieri  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  arrival  in  l*aris,  but  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Fieri  jmt  up  at  a  hotel  in 
the  Hue  Montmartre,  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  parts  of  the  capital.  We  might 
assume  that  he  kept  in  concealment,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  moment  of  action  to  arrive, 
but  he  behaved  (luite  differently.  lie 
arrived  at  the  hotel  with  a  passport  bear¬ 
ing  the  names  of  Joseph  Andreas-Pierey 
— a  very  slight  falsification  to  conceal  a 
man  so  marked  as  himself.  There  he  dined 
at  the  table  d'hote  with  other  travelers: 
he  remained  in  the  dining-room  to  read 
the  paper :  if  he  w'cnt  out,  he  frequented 
cafes  or  jdaccs  of  public  amusements.  He 
went  thrice  to  see  his  wife  at  IMontrouge, 
but  for  all  that  the  prefecture  of  j)olice  had 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  his  ])resence  in 
the  capital.  AVhat  did  the  police  do  to 
lay  hands  on  Fieri  ?  Nothing,  in  spite  of 
the  simple  means  they  required  to  employ. 
The  peace-officer  who  arrested  Fieri  on  the 
night  of  the  fourteenth,  in  the  Hue  le 
Feletier,  w'as  8|>ecially  intrusted  with  the 
surveillance  of  the  lodging-houses  and 
political  refugees,  and  he  was  expressly 
ordered  to  discover  Fieri  among  the  per¬ 
sons  who  arrived  from  London  and  Bel¬ 
gium  on  the  eighth.  Canler  proves  that 
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he  did  not  do  his  duty,  because  he  knew 
Fieri  by  sight,  and  the  slight  alteration  in 
his  passport  ought  at  once  to  have  attract¬ 
ed  nis  attention.  ]Moreover,  this  agent 
knew  w'here  Pieri’s  wife  lodged,  and  where 
his  son  was  aj»prenticed,  and  he  ought  to 
have  exercised  a  strict  surveillance  over 
both. 

Then,  again,  Canler  urges  that  it  was  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  negligence  to  let 
Orsini  and  Iludio  go  on,  after  Fieri  was 
at  length  arrested.  "When  Fieri  was 
searched,  a  bomb-shell  was  found  on  him, 
and  yet  the  police  agent  took  no  precau¬ 
tions,  although  he  had  half  an  hour  to 
spare.  Instead  of  assuming  that  Fieri 
must  have  accompUces  in  the  crowd,  and 
ordering  the  street  to  be  cleared,  he  quietly 
let  matters  take  their  course.  Again, 
when  the  catastrophe  had  occurred,  it  was 
not  owing  to  any  police  sagacity  that  the 
assassins  were  arrested.  The  agents  went 
to  the  hotel,  but,  finding  Rudio  asleep, 
did  not  consider  themselves  justified  m 
arresting  him,  and  they  did  not  do  so  until 
Gomez  had  confessed.  The  latter  was 
arrested  in  a  most  singular  way.  After 
tlie  attempt  he  entirely  lost  his  head,  and 
went  into  the  Restaurant  Rozzi,  in  the 
Rue  le  Peletier.  Here  he  sat  groaning 
and  Lamenting  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and 
a  half,  until  the  waiter,  considering  this 
very  strange,  called  in  a  policeman. 
Gomez  maue  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  then 
Orsini  and  Rudio  were  arrested,  but  not 
before.  After  summing  up  the  evidence 
more  fully  than  we  have  room  for,  Canler 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusion : 

“  The  prefect  of  police,  in  my  opinion,  ful¬ 
filled  all  the  obligations  which  his  duties  im¬ 
posed  on  him,  by  imperiously  ordering  the 
chief  of  the  municipal  police  to  make  active  and 
constant  search,  and  set  every  engine  at  work 
to  effect  the  arrest  of  Fieri.  Personally,  he 


could  do  no  more,  but  it  was  the  duty  of  his 
agents  to  seek,  investigate,  and  discover  without 
relaxation.  It  is  sufficiently  proved  that  they 
did  not  do  their  duty,  and  facts  convict  them 
either  of  negligence  or  of  incapacity.  And  yet, 
what  was  the  conclusion  of  this  lamentable 
affair  f  The  prefect  of  police  sent  in  his  resig¬ 
nation,  the  chief  of  the  municipal  police  retain^ 
his  post,  the  chief  inspector  of  hotels  was  nomi¬ 
nated  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
eventually  received  a  pension.  How  can  we 
explain  such  a  denouement  ?” 

In  conclusion,  we  can  not  conscientiously 
recommend  Canler’s  volume  for  family 
reading.  \Yliile  valuable  to  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  criminal  questions,  and  who 
anxiously  desire  to  produce  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  penal  code,  it  contains  chapters  which 
it  is  .almost  impossible  to  read  without 
loathing.  In  recording  the  experiences  of 
a  checkered  life,  Canler  has  not  neglected 
a  single  one  of  the  dangerous  classes,  and 
the  result  is  that  he  has  produced  a  most 
depressing  w'ork.  It  is  sad  to  find  that 
the  crimes  which  disfigure  so  large  a  city 
as  London  are  intensified  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  capital  like  Faris,  and  sadder 
still,  perhaps,  to  learn  what  means  the 
Frcncli  police  employ  for  the  detection  of 
criminals.  As  we  said  before,  vre  do  not 
see  that  there  is  much  to  choose  betw'een 
Canler  and  Vidocq :  the  latter,  it  is  true, 
was  a  cynical  g.alley-slave,  who  gloried  in 
his  villany,  the  former  is  an  honest,  con¬ 
scientious  policeman,  who  might  h.ave  sat 
for  the  portrait  of  Javert  in  Les  JUisfyr- 
aWfts,  but  both  employed  the  same  execra¬ 
ble  means  of  working  on  the  cupidity  of 
scoundrels  to  insure  the  safety  of  society. 
Doing  evil  to  obtain  a  good  result  is  a  dan- 
;  gerous  theory  at  all  times,  but  probably 
never  so  dangerous  as  when  employed  by 
the  guardians  of  the  public  peace. 
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From  the  London  Eclectic. 

HINTS  TOWARDS  A  TREATISE  ON  LAUGHTER.* 


We  have  not  read  The  Wise  Men  of 
Abdera  in  its  own  language,  by  Wielanu, 
and  therefore  we  are  unable  to  say 
whether  the  dullness  of  The  liepublic  of 
Fools  is  due  to  its  author  or  to  the  trans¬ 
lator  ;  but  unmistakably  a  dull  book  it  is, 
a  safe  and  most  warrantable  narcotic. 
The  editor  institutes  some  comparison  be¬ 
tween  it  and  other  great  philosophical  ro¬ 
mances  ;  but  by  the  side  of  almost  any — 
any  within  our  knowledge — Swift,  Que- 
vedo,  Rabelais,  it  is  dull,  and  very  dull ; 
one  c.an  not  but  feel  that  really  the  editor 
can  not  be  altogether  to  blame  that  so  lit¬ 
tle  has  been  made  of  one  of  the  very  best 
texts  that  the  humorist  ever  had  to  des¬ 
cant  upon.  Rut  perhaps  this  was  an  or¬ 
der  of  humor  in  which  Wieland  was  not 
very  likely  to  shine,  certainly  not  among 
the  chief  luminaries. 

Well  acquainted  as  our  readers  are 
with  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  on  the 
goodness,  personality,  power,  .and  wisdom 
of  God,  it  has  often  occurred  to  us  that 
many  topics  not  touched  upon  in  those  re¬ 
nowned  publications  may  be  made  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  teachings  of  natural  theology, 
although  thev  have  not  yet  been  permitted 
to  illustrate  It.  If  Sir  Charles  Bell  finds 
God  in  the  human  h.and,  or  Buckkand  in  a 
piece  of  coal,  or  Roget  in  a  jdace  where 
some  alone  look  for  him — the  stomach, 
why  may  it  not  Ite  permitted  to  find  divine  ■ 
intentions  underlying  the  causes  of  Laugh¬ 
ter  ?  It  is  a  good  thing  to  attempt  to  see  j 
the  measure  of  the  divine,  the  human,  and  | 
even  the  infernal,  in  all  things.  Tliat  we  ' 
laugh  is  certain.  Tliat  even  good  men 
laugh  who  can  doubt  ?  Tliat  highest,  ho¬ 
liest  men,  great  reformers  and  martyrs, 
have  obtained  their  irresistible  influence 
over  their  fellow-men  by  their  skill  in 
wielding  the  weapons  of  humor — rousing  i 
even  to  verj'  mirthful  views  of  things —  I 
who  can  doubt?  True,  we  all  begin  to 
find  how  wrong  it  is  to  laugh  when  the 
laugh  goes  against  us.  But  it  would  not 

*  The  Repvhlie  of  Fool*.  By  Wiklakd.  Trmn»‘ 
Uted  by  Hbxkt  Chkistmas,  M.A.  Willuusi  A  Nor- 
fair. 


be  impossible  to  find  many  names,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  descant  on  the  anonymia  of  Sacred 
Laughter  ;  the  vision  of  Piers  Plowman ; 
the  somewhat  harsh  .and  unwise  merri¬ 
ment  of  Martin  M.asprelate ;  more  espo- 
pecially  the  Ephtolm  Obscurorutn  Vivo- 
rum.  We  have  before  now  referred  to 
the  humorists  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  hu¬ 
morists  of  the  table,  M’ithout  calling  up 
any  more  names.  Is  it  not  enough  to  say 
the  monarchs  of  laughter  have  done 
something  for  the  world  ?  Far  be  if  from 
us  to  inculcate  or  to  commend  the  habit  of 
regarding  every  thing  from  its  comic  or  a 
comic  side.  This  can  be  neither  Christ¬ 
ian,  m.anly,  nor  healthy.  But  there  are  le¬ 
gitimate  worlds  of  humor  and  wit,  and  we 
do  not  desire  to  be  so  good  as  to  be  be¬ 
yond  the  rich  quaint  tracery,  the  queer 
and  grotesque  figures,  upon  the  arras 
wrought  by  m.any  of  the  fathers  of  our 
literature.  Such  independence,  alas  ! 
Avould  make  us  independent  of  the  humor 
of  Bunyan  .and  the  innocent  mirth  of 
Cowper. 

“  To  blow  a  large  regular  and  durable 
soap-bubble  may  become  the  serious  occu- 
p.ation  of  a  philosopher,”  says  Sir  .lohn 
Ilerschell.  Certainly,  and  we  know  there 
is  a  tradition  th.at  the  venerable  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  well  laughed  at  by  a  fop 
who  saw  him  so  engaged.  The  j)oor 
empty  head  was  little  aware  th.at  the  other 
head,  with  its  illustrious  crown  of  gray 
hairs,  was  eng.agcd  in  making  observa¬ 
tions  and  marking  experiments  on  the 
irismatic  colors.  We  purpose  in  some 
ight  .and  almost  jflayful  way  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  page  or  two  to  some  of  the  bub¬ 
bles  of  the  mind,  which  m.ay,  although 
ev.anesccnt  as  bubbles,  l>e  prisms  also  re¬ 
flecting  something  of  the  higher  solar 
light  upon  their  frail  fonns.  For  there 
are  a.spectH  of  highest  wisdom  in  many  of 
the  forms  of  wit,  and  Divine  life  may  and 
does  shine  through  much  that  only  cre¬ 
ates  laughter.  Poetry,  hannony,  and  wis¬ 
dom  are  reve.aled  by  verj’  incongruitv,  and 
are  lightened  and  illustrated  bv  riflicule. 
It  is  the  oflice  of  poetry  to  reveal  to  us  the 
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wisdom  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  office  of 
wisdom  to  descant  upon  the  intelligence 
and  the  design  of  things  in  mature.  Po¬ 
etry  reveals  to  us  the  Divine  thought]  of 
things,  by  showing  to  us  the  precision, 
order,  harmony,  and  arrangement;  and 
wit,  by  showing  to  us  the  opposites. 
Poetry  idealizes  and  exalts  its  subject,  and 
wit  and  humor  may  be  said  to  degrade  ; 
but  in  doing  so  they  also  exalt.  Thus 
laughter  becomes  one  of  the  Divine  forces 
of  the  world :  of  course  we  include  in  the 
idea  of  laughter,  all  that  provokes  to 
mirth  or  tends  to  the  exuberant  overflow 
of  joyful  spirits  in  cheerfulness.  Many 
manifestations  are  loud,  boisterous ;  others 
deep,  calm,  cachinnatory,  cheerful  —  so 
that  we  might  form  a  ladder  of  laughter  ; 
for  laughter  has  its  lower  and  its  higher 
regions — its  lower,  the  kingdom  of  men, 
animal  spirits,  and  excitement ;  its  higher, 
the  kingdom  of  moral  perceptions  and  in¬ 
tuitions.  This  is  the  large  domain  of 
cheerfulness.  Tims  laughter  is  the  result 
of  sensations  and  ideas.  The  lowest  order 
is  the  result  of  sensation,  such  as  tickling, 
or  absurd  and  grotesque  .association  or 
disguise  ;  but  even  the  last  of  these  merge 
in  the  higher  of  the  ludicrous — the  ju.xta- 
position  of  ideas.  This  lowest  region  just 
meets  Hobbes’s  well-known  idea  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  that  it  is  a  triumph  of  the  spirits. 
Such  laughter  is  grotesque,  and  has  fre¬ 
quently  no  other  ground  for  itself  than 
mere  cla|>-trap  or  confusion  of  ideas.  liut 
was  Hobbes  right?  Is  it  true  that  all 
laughter  is  a  kind  of  glorying,  a  kind  of 
internal  chuckling  and  contempt  ?  Does 
he  who  laughs  feel  that  he  has  attained  a 
superior  elevation  and  the  right  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  man  who  nrovokes  the 
laugh  ?  Tlie  passage  is  well  known,  but 
we  m.ay  ask  the  reader  to  turn  to  it  again, 
and  here  it  is : 

“  nODBES’s  TUEOKY. 

“  There  is,”  he  says,  “  a  passion  that  hath  no 
name;  but  the  Bifpi  of  it  is,  that  distortion  of 
the  countenance  which  we  call  laughter,  which 
is  always  joy ;  but  what  joy,  what  we  think,  and 
wherein  we  triumph  when  we  laugh,  is  not 
hitherto  declared  by  any.  That  it  comuteth  tn 
«if,  or,  oi  they  call  it,  in  the  je»t,  experience 
eoi\futeth  ;  for  men  laugh  at  mitehaneee  and 
indeceneiet,  wherein  there  lieth  no  wit  nor  je»t 
at  all.  And  forasmuch  as  the  same  thing  is  no 
more  ridiculous  when  it  groweth  stale  or  usual, 
whatsoever  it  bo  that  moveth  laughter,  it  must 
be  new  and  unexpected.  Men  laugh  often  (es¬ 
pecially  such  as  are  greedy  of  applause)  from 
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every  thing  they  do  well,  at  their  own  actions 
performed  never  so  little  beyond  their  own  ex¬ 
pectations  ;  as  also  at  their  own  jests ;  and  in 
this  case  it  is  manifest  that  the  passion  of  laugh¬ 
ter  proceedeth  from  a  sudden  conception  of 
some  ability  in  himself  that  laugheth.  Also 
men  laugh  at  the  infirmities  of  others,  by  com¬ 
parison  wherewith  their  own  abilities  are  set  off 
and  illustrated.  Also  men  laugh  at  jests,  the 
wit  whereof  always  consisteth  in  the  elegant 
discovering  and  conveying  to  our  minds  some 
absurdity  of  another ;  and  in  this  case  also  the 
passion  of  laughter  proceedeth  from  the  sudden 
imagination  of  our  own  oddes  and  eminency  : 
for  what  is  else  the  recommending  of  ourselves 
to  our  own  good  opinion,  by  comparison  with 
another  man's  infirmity  or  absurdity  ?  for 
when  a  jest  is  broken  upon  ourselves,  or  friends 
of  whoso  dishonor  we  participate,  we  never 
laugh  thereat  I  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sud¬ 
den  glory,  arising  from  some  sudden  conception 
of  some  eminency  in  ourselves,  by  comparison 
with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own 
formerly ;  for  men  laugh  at  the  follies  of  them¬ 
selves  past,  when  they  come  suddenly  to  re¬ 
membrance,  except  they  bring  with  them  any 
present  dishonor.” 

Now  this  certainly  is  not  true  in  theo¬ 
ry.  All  laughter  is  not  contempt;  it  is 
the  sudden  shock  of  surprise,  it  is  a  kind 
of  mental  or  moral  electricity.  It  is  snr- 
jirise  at  sudden  and  unexpected  combina¬ 
tions  ;  and  laughter  may  as  frequentlv 
be  language  of  admiration  as  the  other.  It 
is  related  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  we 
think  at  Waterloo,  he  had  been  very  cool 
and  imperturbable ;  but,  standing  with  an 
aide-de-camp,  a  cannon-ball  struck  close  to 
tlieir  feet,  tore  up  the  earth,  and  created 
confusion  around  them.  The  Duke  nibbed 
his  hands,  and  turned  to  his  companion, 
exclaiming :  “  It’s  getting  very  animating, 
sir — very  animating.”  This  is  related  m 
Sir  George  Larpent’s  memoirs.  Certainly 
it  is  no  contempt  we  feel  when  we  laugh 
here.  But  it  may  be  that  there  is  an 
order  of  laughter  which  meets  Hobbes’s 
disquisition.  Sometimes  laughter  is  pro¬ 
voked  by  a  mere  unmeaning  carnival  of 
words,  like  those  ever  on  the  lips  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop — mere  absurdity  and  confusion 
of  ideas.  I  lence  usually  tlie  bulls  of  Irish¬ 
men — that  one,  for  instance,  who  “  enlist¬ 
ed  into  the  Eighty-first  Uegiment  that  he 
might  Imj  near  liis  brother  in  the  Eighty- 
second.”  Absurdity  is  the  spring  of  emo¬ 
tion  in  the  low'est  form  of  laughter.  A 
story  is  told  of  a  passenger  on  a  crowded 
deck  of  an  American  p.acket  from  Califor¬ 
nia.  Addressing  the  skip{)er,  “I  should 
17 
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like  a  sleepinff  berth,  now,  if  you  please.” 
Skipper,  “Why,  where  have  you  been 
sleeping  these  two  nights  ?”  “  W al,  I’ve 
been  sleeping  a-top  a  sick  man ;  but  he’s 
got  billis,  now,  and  he  won’t  stand  it  any 
any  longer.”  Such  instances  as  these 
seem  to  justify  the  theory  of  Hobbes, 
that  laughter  is  a  kind  of  glorying  or  tri¬ 
umph.  “How  will  you  be  tried?”  said 
the  judge  to  the  Irishman.  “  By  nobody 
at  sill,  please  your  Lordship.”  “  Dout 
come  here  again,”  said  the  magistrate  to 
another  Irishman.  “  I  would  not  have 
come  this  time  if  the  constable  hadn’t 
brought  me.” 

A  North  British  editor  remarks  upon 
the  annoyance  of  the  law  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  births  as  annoying  to  many : 

“  The  following  dialogue  is  said  to  have  token 
place  in  a  parish  in  Forfarshire,  (where,  as  else¬ 
where  in  the  Highlands,  ‘  she  ’  and  ‘  her  ’  are 
often  used  for  ‘  he  ’  and  ‘  him :’) — Register,  to 
the  woman  wishing  the  birth  of  her  son  regis¬ 
tered — ‘  And  the  name  of  the  child  is  John  ?’ 

‘  Yes,  sir.’  ‘  Is  she  male  or  female  ?’  ‘  Male, 
sir.’  ‘  Is  she  your  own  child  f’  ‘  He  is,  sir.’ 

‘  And  was  you  present  at  his  birth  ¥  (Exit  the 
woman,  in  perfect  astonishment)” 

To  the  same  order  belongs  the  follow'- 
ing  account  of  a  logical  drunkard  : 

“  At  W ellingborough,  Northamptonshire,  an 
Earl’s  Barton  man  was  charged  with  being 
drunk,  which  be  denied,  as  he  knew  what  he 
was  about  ‘  If  I  war  dnmk,’  said  he,  *  and 
know’d  I  war  drunk,  then  I  warn’t  drunk  ;  but 
if  I  war  drunk,  and  didn’t  know  I  war  drunk, 
then  I  war  drunk.’  The  drunkard’s  logic  did 
not  suffice,  and  the  magistrate  made  him  pay 
the  drunkard’s  fine.” 

And  the  anecdote  is  well  known  of 

“  A  clerk  at  a  little  village  church  in  the  west 
of  England,  where  the  service  is  never  com¬ 
menced  on  Sunday  morning  until  the  ’  squire  ’ 
ba'i  taken  his  seat  One  Sunday,  however,  this 
gentleman  happened  to  be  late,  and  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  clergyman,  not  acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  the  place,  was  ’doing  duty.’  So  he  com¬ 
menced  with  ‘  When  the  wicked  man — ’  He 
bad  proceeded  no  further,  when  up  jumped  the 
clerk,  bawling  out :  ’  Stop,  stop,  sir,  he’s  not 
come  yet’  ” 

Not  so  well  known  is  the  following : 

“  An  honest  old  man,  rather  ign(»wnt  of  the 
improved  method  of  abbreviation,  on  looking 
over  bis  grocer’s  bill,  occasionally  found  charges 
like  the  following ‘  To  1  lb.  tea — to  1  lb.  ditto.’ 
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‘  Wife,’  said  be,  ‘  this  ’ere’s  a  putty  business,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  have  done  with 
so  much  of  this  ’ere  ditto.’  ‘  Ditto,  ditto,’  re¬ 
plied  the  old  lady,  ‘never  had  a  pound  of  ditto 
in  the  bouse  in  all  my  life !’  So  back  went  hon¬ 
est  old  squire,  in  high  dudgeon  that  he  should 
have  been  charged  with  things  he  had  never 
received.  ‘  Mr.  B.,’  said  he,  ‘  shan’t  stand  this 
—  wife  says  she  hain’t  had  a  pound  of  this  tar- 
nal  ditto  in  the  house  in  her  life.’  The  mer¬ 
chant,  thereupon,  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  and  the  squire  went  home  sati.sfied. 
His  wife  inquired  if  he  had  found  out  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  ditto.  ‘  Yes,’  said  he,  ‘  it  means  that 
I’m  an  old  fool,  and  you’re  ditto.’  ” 

Tims,  then,  the  first  cause  of  laughter 
is  simple,  absurd  incoherency,  the  juxta¬ 
position  of  ideas  merely  incongruous;  and 
while  we  shall  surely  find  this  incongruity 
following  us  all  along  in  the  highest  as 
well  as  in  the  lowest,  yet  the  most  up¬ 
roarious  absurdities  are  those  which  strike 
more  the  senses,  or  sensations,  than  the 
mind.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
notice,  that  there  seems  to  be  established 
in  human  nature  a  sympathy  with  the 
unity  in  things.  The  philosophy  which 
finds  all  beauty  to  be  merely  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  will  trace  laughter  to  the 
same  cause  ;  no  doubt,  the  springs  of  de¬ 
light  and  laughter  are  one,  but  the  sense 
of  beauty  and  of  deformity  is  not  in  things, 
but  in  the  essential  harmony  of  the  human 
soul. 

We  ascend  a  little  in  the  scale  of  laugh¬ 
ter  when  we  rise  even  to  caricature  and 
pasquinade,  and  although  yet  only  a  low¬ 
er  region,  it  is  the  divine  force  of  ridicule; 
it  is  a  power  w'hich  has  been  wielded  by 
the  Popes  and  Cowpers,  the  Swifts  and 
Thackerays ;  it,  perhaps,  is  not  always  di¬ 
vine  teaching,  but  it  is  great  unteaching. 
It  M'as  in  the  exercise  of  this  gift  that 
Pope  could  say : 

Yes,  I  am  proud,  I  must  be  proud  to  see 

Men  not  afraid  of  God  afraid  of  me ; 

Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne. 

Yet  touched  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone.” 

To  this  order  of  writing,  indeed,  especially 
belongs  the  epigram,  the  great  characteris¬ 
tic  of  I^ope’s  writing ;  his  verses  teem  and 
overflow  with  epigrams ;  this  is  as  much 
tlie  M'eakness  as  the  strength  of  these  j)o- 
ems.  J ohnson  erred  greatly  when  he  liken¬ 
ed  the  sonnets  of  Milton  to  a  giant  carving 
heads  on  cherry-stones  ;  but  this  is  the 
very  characteristic  of  Pope’s  writings — so 
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neat,  so  indicative  of  something  greater, 
so  sharp  yet  bitter  and  clever,  it  is  in  this 
spirit  he  utters  as  the  aim  of  his  poetry 
to — 

“  Dash  the  proud  gamester  from  his  gilded  car. 

Bare  the  base  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a 
.  star.” 

This  power  of  the  epigr.am  is  especially 
felt  as  incongruity,  and  Hood,  in  his  high¬ 
er  moods,  used  it  with  consummate  skill. 
Laughter  like  this  usually  serves  the 
world ;  thus  of  the  Bigot : 

“  You  have  been  to  Palestine,  alas  1 

Some  minds  improve  by  travel ;  others  ra¬ 
ther 

Res'-nible  copper,  wire,  or  brass. 

Which  get  the  narrower  by  going  further.” 

It  is  this  same  power  which,  while  one 
of  his  most  inconsiderable  gifts,  breaks 
forth  with  tvonded'ul  eifect  in  the  writings 
of  Thomas  Carlyle.  He  hurls  this  scath¬ 
ing  lava  about  him  with  a  fearful  power, 
when,  for  instance,  he  describes  “A  serene 
highness  in  the  abstract ;  une.\cc[»tionable 
human  mask,  behung  with  titles,  and  no 
doubt  with  a  stomach  inside  of  it.”  And, 
hence  one  of  the  most  powerful  springs 
of  proverbial  wisdom  —  w'isdom  folded  in 
humor,  frequently  in  a  kind  of  triumphant 
and  contempuous  humor.  “  You’ll  never 
make  a  shaft  of  a  pig’s  tail.”  “  An  atheist 
has  got  one  jioint  beyond  the  devil.”  “  If 
the  best  man’s  faults  were  written  in  his 
forehead,  it  would  make  him  pull  his  hat 
over  his  eyes.”  There  is  a  detective  pow¬ 
er  in  ridinde  which  in  an  astonishing 
manner  reveals  the  weakest  side.  “  It  is 
astonishing,”  said  Coleridge,  “but  an  egg¬ 
shell  may  look  exceedingly  like  an  egg 
but  ridicule,  almost  applauding  laughter, 
smashes  these  egg-shells.  This  is  one  of 
its  divine  forces,  and  thus  it  servo  the  in¬ 
terests  of  truth.  Ridicule  is  the  literary 
detective  ;  perhaps  this  may  be  called  the 
logical  power  of  laughter^  for  logic  can 
avail  itself  of  the  force  of  ridicule  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  folly;  we  majf^  speak  of  this  as  logic 
hung  upon  spear-points,  yet  sometimes  it 
takes  a  very  quiet  course. 

“  There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Dr.  Emmons, 
one  of  the  moat  able  of  the  New-England  di¬ 
vines,  meeting  a  Pantheistical  physician  at  the 
house  of  a  sick  parishioner.  It  was  no  place 
for  a  dispute.  But  the  abrupt  question  of  the 
Pantheist  was :  ‘  Mr.  Emmons,  how  old  are  you?’ 
'  Sixty,  sir ;  and  how  old  are  you  ?’  came  the 


quick  reply.  ‘  As  old  as  creation,  sir,’  was  the 
triumphant  response.  ‘Then  you  are  of  the  same 
age  with  Adam  and  Eve  P  ‘  Certainly ;  I  was 
in  the  garden  when  they  were.’  ‘  I  have  always 
heard  that  there  was  a  third  party  in  the  garden 
with  them,  but  I  never  knew  before  that  it  was 
you,’  ” 

Thus  we  read  of  Louis  XIV. : 

“  The  remains  of  Molierc,  as  an  actor,  were 
refused  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  The 
widow  of  Molidre,  in  despair,  threw  herself  at 
the  King’s  feet,  and  implored  his  interference. 
The  King  sent  for  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
remonstrated  with  him ;  but  the  prelate  was  in¬ 
dexible.  At  last  his  Majesty  thought  of  an  ex¬ 
pedient,  which  compromised  the  delicate  ques¬ 
tion.  He  demanded  to  know  the  exact  depth 
of  consecrated  earth.  The  Archbishop  was 
puzzled ;  but,  not  liking  to  acknowledge  doubt 
or  ignorance,  answered,  after  a  little  hesitation, 
‘  Twelve  feet’  ‘  It  is  well,’  replied  the  monarch  ; 
‘  let  the  grave  of  Moliere  be  dug  fourteen  feet 
deep,  and  thus  all  difficulties  are  got  over.’  ” 

But  the  following  turns  the  banter 
against  the  King : 

“  Boileau  d’Espreaux’s  reply  to  Louis  XIV., 
when  he  showed  the  poet  some  of  his  own  royal 
versification,  has  never  been  excelled.  He  said: 
‘  Nothing,  sire,  is  impossible  to  your  Majesty  ; 
you  wished  to  make  bad  verses,  and  you  have 
succeeded.’  ” 

But  the  highest  order  of  laughter  is 
cheerfulness,  where  the  feelings  and  the 
perceptions  are  in  too  close  intimacy, 
union,  and  alliance  with  the  moral  sense 
and  its  deepest  instincts  to  admit  of  the 
wilder  peals  of  laughter.  To  this  we  give 
the  highest  order  of  comedy.  This  be¬ 
comes  a  divine  comedy,  comedy  in  the 
highest  sense  —  the  triumph  of  good  over 
evil  complications  and  arrangements.  This 
is  the  intention  in  the  Tempest,  the  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  As  you  like  it;  and 
thus,  if  merriment  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  of  laughter,  cheerfulness  is  at  the 
top.  Tlie  merry  man  has  never  passed 
through  those  st.ages  of  melancholy  w'hich 
soften  and  subdue  but  sublime  life  ;  his 
laughter  is  the  flash  of  a  bounding  and 
joyous  instinct,  and  nothing  more. 

Thus  laughter  is  the  nitrous  oxyd  of 
life,  and  it  teaches  us  truth  in  much  the 
same  w\ay  in  w’hich  nitrous  oxyd  does,  by 
first  deforming  things  to  teach  us  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  true  proportion.  As  azote  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  air  w'e  breathe,  four  in  five,  yet 
is  itself  inimical  to  life,  and  can  not  be 
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breathed  without  sudden  death,  yet,  if 
we  alter  the  arrangement,  we  only  make 
a  monster  for  our  pains ;  yet  the  monster 
teaches  a  lesson  in  natural  theology  which 
some  could  onljr  learn  thus.  So  when 
divines  and  philosophers  exhibit  hostil¬ 
ity  to  laughter,  we  may  remember  that 
we  may,  in  order  to  heathful  respira¬ 
tion,  breathe  it  always  in  moderation, 
while  sometimes  it  may  even  be  not  un¬ 
wise  to  inhale  a  larger  and  even  disturb¬ 
ing  dose.  It  belongs  too,  then,  to  the 
chmn  of  divine  uses ;  it  is  the  result  of 
laws ;  it  is  beneficial  in  its  intention  and 
operation ;  it  is  the  evidence  of  opposite 
jirinciples  at  work  in  nature,  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  human  mind.  It  is  certainly 
an  evidence  of  some  central  unity  and  per¬ 
sonality,  and  it  is  an  evidence  that  there  is 
in  us  and  over  us  something  better  than 
as  yet  we  have  attained.  A  well-known 
American  writer  has  written  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  paper  upon  the  ludicrous  side  of  life, 
and  certainly  the  detective  power  of  laugh¬ 
ter  brings  out  into  a  very  bright  light 
some  of  the  follies  of  society.  Indee<l, 
laughter  and  ridicule  fix  the  lens  for  a 
true  view  of  some  of  the  social  character¬ 
istics  which  even  fall  short  of  vices.  Mar¬ 
rying  for  money  has  frequently  been  a 
subject  for  wits,  but  it  is  some  time  now 
since  the  weekly  Spectator  but  into  a 
broad  light  the  new  ways  and  means  of 
love. 

“  It  U  the  registrar-general  who  reveals  the 
most  remarkable  innovation  upon  Ovid.  He 
corroborates,  what  was  thought  to  be  the  im¬ 
aginative  dream  of  those  fanciful  fellows,  the 
stadats — that  lovers  govern  their  fate  by  the 
statisticii  of  the  country.  Marriages  multiply 
only  in  prosperous  years.  Henry  no  longer  ap- 
roacbes  Emma  with  the  eloquence  of  passion, 
ut  with  the  annual  tables  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  ‘See,  my  life,’  he  cries,  ‘with  what 
(it  would  have  bwn  transports,  but  now  it  is) 
exports  I  urge  my  suit !  Cast  (me  not  away, 
it  would  have  been  formerly,  but  now  it  is)  up 
the  figures  in  that  column.  Turn,  oh  I  turn 
those  beaming  eyes  on  the  marked  increase  in 
British  manufactures.  Behold,  my  Emma,  how 
ginghams  are  going  ofi*;  let  the  rise  of  hard¬ 
ware  melt  your  stern  resolves ;  and,  oh !  be 
convince<l  by  these  bricks !’  ‘  Alas  ;  Henry, 
you  know  my  heart  pleads  for  you :  but  what 
(pointing  to  an  unpropitious  column)  can  I  say 
in  such  a  state  of  the  iron  trade?’  *  My  own 
Emma  I  yon  torture  me.  But  do  not  select  your 
columns.  Rather,  my  treasure,  fix  your  regard 
on  the  tottle  of  the  whole.’  *  Nay,  Henry,  you 
are  unjust  Are  the  imports  what  they  should 
be  f  Tell  me,  fond  youth,  is  the  divi-divi  up  to 


the  average — and  even  in  exports — I  ask  it  with 
tears ! — what  is  the  state  of  tin  ?’  ‘  Cruel  Em¬ 
ma!  But  remember  when  thus  you  upbraid, 
that  if  you  take  care  of  the  import^  the  exports 
will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  i  eonverto,  if 
the  exports  are  considerable,  the  imports  can 
not  be  defective,  whatever,  my  sweet,  the  ap¬ 
parent  condition  of  the  official  values.  But  what 
new  doubt  has  seized  you?  Why  these  tre¬ 
mors? — tell  me,  dearest  Nay,  will  you  not 
whisper  it  to  your  Henry  ?’  ‘  The — the — the 

poor  rates’ — (Enter  servant  with  Blue  Book.) 
‘  Mighty  love  be  praised  I  This  is  the  last  re¬ 
port  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Look, 
look,  my  Emma,  won  at  last!  The  account  of 
in-door  relief  in  England  and  Wales — ’  Emma 
looks  eagerly  over  his  shoulder,  glances  rapidly 
at  the  total,  sinks  into  his  arms,  and  whispers 
the  tender  and  enchanting  assurance,  ‘Our 
union  shall  swell  the  next  return  of  the  Regis¬ 
trar-General.’  ” 

These  are  illustrations  of  what  we  have 
just  now  called  the  detective  power  of  rid¬ 
icule  ;  and  of  course  it  is  easy  to  pile  them 
up  in  pyramids.  That  hoary  mother  and 
mistress  of  many  social  absurdities,  the 
English  Church,  furnishes  many  occasions. 
Thus  the  following : 

“The  following  model  advertisement  recently 
appeared  in  a  public  newspaper :  ‘  Wanted,  a  cu¬ 
rate,  immediately,  for  two  years  certain,  for  a 
j  solo  charge  in  the  north  of  England.  Population, 
four  hundred.  Excellent  furnished  bouse,  with 
extensive  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  The 
head-gardener  is  paid  by  the  rector,  the  under-gar¬ 
dener  by  his  locum  tenen*.  Stipend,  fifty  pounds 
a  year.  Surplice  fees,  about  ten  pounds,  and  all 
rates  and  taxes  paid.  A  large  family  would  be 
an  objection,  as  the  house  and  furniture  are  in 
excellent  order.’  ‘  A  Poor  Priest  and  an  English 
Gentleman,’  in  replying  to  the  advertisement, 
asks  if  the  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  would  have  an  insu¬ 
perable  objection  to  his  (the  applicant’s)  com¬ 
bining  the  labors  of '  head-gardener  ’  to  the  care 
and  culture  of  the  four  hundred  thinking  vege¬ 
tables  whom  he  proposes  to  consign  to  the 
charge  of  the  *  iocum  teneni.'  Conld  this  ar¬ 
rangement  be  effected,  he  would  be  exonerated 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  paying  the  ‘  under¬ 
gardener.’  ’’ 

Servant galism  ha.s  very  often  been  the 
stibject  of  the  humorist’s  thrusts  .tnd  ban¬ 
ter,  and  we  have  here  one  of  these  detect¬ 
ive  strokes : 

“  Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  New-Castle,  a  substantial  burwss  mtis  wait¬ 
ed  upon  in  his  shop  by  a  superoly-attired  fe¬ 
male,  whom  he  politely  addressed  as  madam, 
and  desired  to  know  what  commands  she  wish¬ 
ed  to  honor  him  with.  The  lady,  after  lifting 
the  vail,  which  hid  a  not  unhandsome  face,  in- 
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timated,  in  a  style  corresponding  with  her  dress, 
though  scarcely  with  her  position,  that,  hear¬ 
ing  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  gentleman's  serv¬ 
ice,  she  desired  to  be  engaged  by  him  as  house¬ 
maid.  The  gentleman  slated  that  bis  wife  was 
at  home  in  Elswick  terrace ;  but  he,  being  a  bit 
of  a  humorist,  signified  his  willingness  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  lady  ‘  help.’  The  following 
dialogue  then  ensued :  Servant-girl  (in  a  quer¬ 
ulous  and  disaffected  tone :)  ‘  Then  you  reside 
in  the  country ;  that  would  be  »o  inconvenient’ 
Gentleman :  ‘  But,  then,  we  could  move  to 
town.’  Servant-girl ;  ‘  And  the  washings,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  are  done  at  home,  which  I  don’t  much 
like.’  Gentleman  :  ‘  But,  then,  we  could  give 
them  out’  Servant-girl :  ‘  And  are  there  any 
children?’  Gentleman:  ‘Twelve.’  Servant- 
girl  (in  great  excitement  and  half-inclined  to 
faint :)  ‘  Twelve  children !’  Gentleman  :  ‘  But, 
then,  to  oblige  you,  we  could  drown  a  few  of 
them.’  The  lady  servant  turned  upon  her  heel, 
and  swept  from  the  premises  with  the  air  of  a 
Cleopatra.” 

And  thus,  also,  the  folly  of  modern  din¬ 
ners  is  well  e.vposed — “  The  poor  stomach 
and  its  difficulties 

‘‘  The  world’s  mode  of  living  is  preposterous ; 
mixtures,  and  spices,  and  wines,  are  the  ruin  of 
half  the  stomachs  in  the  world.  Just  see :  you 
take  at  a  dinner-party  soup,  (say  turtle,)  a  glass 
or  two  of  lime  punch,  perhaps ;  turbot  and  a 
rich  lobster  sauce,  with,  it  may  be,  say,  an  oy¬ 
ster  paste,  or  a  sweetbread,  to  amuse  yourself 
with,  while  the  host  is  cutting  you  a  slice  of 
Southdown  haunch ;  this,  with  jelly  and  kid¬ 
ney-beans,  is  set  in  a  ferment  with  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  champagne,  to  which  a  couple  of 
gla.sscs  of  hock  or  sauterne  are  added.  A  wing 
of  a  partridge,  or  the  back  of  a  leveret,  solaced 
with  a  red  hermitage,  succeeds ;  then  you  at 
once  ease  and  chill  your  stomach  with  a  piece 
of  iced  pudding,  which  you  preposterously  pro¬ 
ceed  to  warm  again  with  a  glass  of  noyeau,  or 
some  other  liqueur ;  if  you  are  not  seduced  to 
coquet  with  a  spoonful  of  jelly  in  addition,  you 
are  certain  to  try  a  bit  of  Stilton  and  a  piquant 
salad,  and  a  gla.s8  of  port  therewith.  A  des¬ 
sert,  port,  sherry,  and  claret,  fill  up  the  picture. 
Now,  I  ask  you,”  he  continued,  warming  with 
his  description,  ”  if  this  is  not  about  the  routine 
of  the  majority  of  dinner-parties  one  goe.s  to  ? 
One  man  may  give  ox-tail  for  turtle,  or  another 
venison  for  mutton  ;  but  such  is  the  usual  order. 
Let  you  take  all  these  things  —  soup,  punch, 
turbot,  and  lobster,  paste,  haunch,  and  sweet 
sauce,  partridge  and  port,  jelly,  ice,  and  noyeau 
— and,  instead  of  putting  them  into  your  sto¬ 
mach,  throw  them  all  into  a  basin,  infusing  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  champagne  to  make  them 
ferment,  and  what  a  noxious-looking  mess  you'll 
have.  Depend  upon  it,  until  modern  dinners 
are  altered,  there  will  be  no  health — the  man, 
in  (act,  who  asks  you  to  a  dinner-party,  instead 
of  being  your  friend,  is  your  mortal  enemy. 
He  makes  a  hospitable  attempt  on  your  life.” 


“  In  one  of  the  Annuals  there  is  the  following 
anecdote :  A  traveler,  who  had  been  much  dis¬ 
tressed  by  a  terrible  nightmare,  thus  accounted 
for  it :  ‘If  you  will  believe  me,  sir,  my  supper 
had  been  nothing  particular;  it  was  but  one 
blood-pudding,  a  trifie  of  pickled  salmon,  a 
beefsteak  and  onions,  and  some  Derbyshire 
toasted  cheese,  which  I  relished  exceedingly, 
and  not  one  drop  did  I  drink  but  a  jug  of  egg- 
fiip  —  it  must  have  been  all  owing  to  the 
bread !’  ” 

These  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
abuses  which  are  healthfully  reproved  by 
righteous  laughter.  In  the  process  of 
time,  that  which  once  only  seemed  the 
formal  expression  of  common  opinion 
creates  laughter.  We  smile  now  that  the 
Recorder  and  the  Common  Sergeant  should 
assure  the  Commons  of  England,  as  they 
did,  that  “  the  abolishment  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  for  stealing  a  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief  would  endanger  the  whole  crim¬ 
inal  law  of  England  and  when  Sir  Sam¬ 
uel  Romilly  sought  to  abolish  the  disgu.st- 
ing  and  disgraceful  punishment  for  high 
treason,  only  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  the  Attorney-General  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  What !  are  the  safeguards,  the 
ancient  landmarks,  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Constitution,  to  be  thus  hastily  removed !” 
“  What  !”  retorted  Mr.  Ponsonby,  “  to 
throw  the  bowels  of  an  offender  into  his 
face  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  Rritish 
Constitution  !  It  is  strange  that  this  dis¬ 
covery  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  numerous  authors  upon  the  subject.  I 
ought  to  confess  that,  until  this  night,  I 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  this  bulwark !”  In 
an  old  newspaper,  of  a  date  long  before 
the  origin  of  Teetotalism,  occurs  a  piece 
of  casuistry  in  a  court  of  justice,  which 
compels  laughter  from  its  very  truly  hu¬ 
man  character : 

‘‘A  complaint  was  made  before  Alderman  Cox 
by  the  scrang  or  boatswain  of  several  Lascars 
and  the  rest  of  his  gang  against  the  East-India 
Company.  It  appeared  from  the  statement  of 
the  serang,  that  during  their  stay  in  tins  cold 
and  miserable  climate,  they  had  not  been  allow¬ 
ed  one  drop  of  rum  or  gin,  or  other  spirituous 
liquors  to  make  into  grog.  Alderman  Cox  ask¬ 
ed  the  serang  and  his  men  whether  they  were 
not  Mohammedans.  The  serang  and  his  men 
severally  answered  that  they  were  the  followers 
of  Mohammed,  the  only  true  prophet  of  Allah. 
Alderman  Cox  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
wish  of  the  complainants  to  depart  from  the 
well-known  law  of  Mahommed,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  such  liquors,  and  a.sked  how  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  so  ^ood  a  law  could  be  reconcilable  to 
their  consciences.  The  serang  did  not  like  the 
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comment.  He,  hovreyer,  got  out  of  the  diflBcul- 
ty  by  stating  that  the  Prophet  tould  never  have 
eontemplatea  that  any  of  the  faithful  thould 
live  in  a  wretched  country  like  thia,  or  he  never 
would  hove  prohibited  the  uee  of  grog^  which 
was  actually  a  necessary  of  life  in  England. 
Another  of  the  crew  declared  that  he  would 
drink  grog  wherever  he  should  meet  with  it, 
and  that  he  would  eooner  turn  Christian  than 
give  up  C^e  beverage,  or  lose  the  inclination  for 
it ;  betides  he  never  would  believe  that  the  Pro¬ 
phet  meant  to  prohibit  gin  in  cold  weather  ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  appeared  to  this  complainant  that  as 
gin  was  not  known  in  the  mortal  days  of  the 
Prophet,  it  was  wholly  excluded  from  the  pro¬ 
hibited  ariielet,  and  that  if  it  had  been  known 
at  that  distant  period,  the  Prophet  would  have 
been  too  wise  to  have  rejected  it.” 

But  it  is  not  possible  now  to  pursue 
these  illustrations  further.  Laughter  fur¬ 
nishes  clearly  an  insight  into  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  imiverse.  The  subject  may 
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be  treated  at  far  greater  length.  Finally, 
we  shall  be  sorry  to  have  said  any  thing 
by  which  it  can  be  gathered  that  we  have 
much,  if  any  thing,  ui  admiration  of  it, 

“  For  a  man  replete  with  mocks. 

Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts, 
Which  he  on  all  estates  will  execute 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  the  wit” 

It  is  tnie  that  those  who  give  themselves 
to  mnch  mirth,  wit,  and  humor,  thereby 
do  greatly  disqualify  the  understanding 
for  the  search  after  truth.  Lord  Bacon 
well  says  that  “  Merrily-conceited  men  sel¬ 
dom  jH.*netrate  farther  than  the  superlicies 
of  things,  Avhich  is  the  j>oint  where  the 
jest  lies.”  And  if  laughter  is  one  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Heraldry  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  certainly  there  is  also  a  time  to 
laugh. 


THE  SONG 


Ye  call  me  a  cruel  reaper, 

And  say  that  1  love  to  mow 
The  fairest  and  sweetest  blossoms. 

And  lay  their  young  beauty  low  ; 

But,  oh  I  if  ye  knew  the  heart-aches 
That  all  who  live  long  must  know, 

Ye  would  hail  me  a  pitying  angel. 

Your  best  friend,  and  not  your  foe. 

Ah,  yea  I  Fm  a  pitying  angel  of  light. 

On  a  mission  of  mercy  sent ; 

And  whene’er  I  see  a  smile  too  bright. 

And  a  heart  too  innocent. 

Too  tender  and  warm  for  your  world  of  ice, 
I  waft  them  away  into  Paradise ! 

Mine  aspect  is  pale  and  chilling ; 

Cold,  cold  is  my  marble  kiss ; 

But  it  seals  the  awful  passport 
To  a  world  of  eternal  bliss. 

Oh  t  if  ye  but  knew,  ye  mothers. 

The  misery  my  stroke  may  spare 
Your  babes,  I  should  be  the  watchword 
Of  hope,  and  not  of  despair  1 
Ah,  yes !  I’m  a  pitying  angel  of  light. 

On  a  mission  of  mercy  sent ; 

And  whene’er  I  see  a  smile  too  bright. 

And  a  heart  too  innocent, 

Too  tender  and  warm  for  your  world  of  ice, 
I  waft  them  away  into  Paradise. 


OF  DEATH. 


O’er  a  bud  of  the  Bordighicra,’" 
sweet  little  maid  I  pas.scd. 

Going,  after  long  years  of  school-life. 

To  her  palmy  home  at  last 
When  all  round  were  weeping  and  wailing, 

I  said  to  myself  and  smiled : 

She’ll  have  holidays  in  heaven 
’Mid  the  immortal  palms,  sweet  child! 

Ah,  yes!  Fm  a  pitying  angel  of  light. 

On  a  mission  of  mercy  sent ; 

And  whene’er  I  see  a  smile  too  bright. 

And  a  heart  too  innocent, 

Too  tender  and  warm  for  this  world  of  ice, 

I  waft  them  away  into  Paradise. 

On  a  delicate  orphan  flower 
With  cold  prospects,  but  heart  of  fire, 

I  breathed  in  an  east  wind,  and  bore  him 
Away  to  his  heavenly  Sire, 

While  his  mother  was  sobbing  in  anguish  ; 

I  thought  she  should  weep  with  joy ! 

For  ’tis  God  himself  hath  provided 
For  her  poor  dear  fatherless  boy ! 

Ay!  to  hearts  like  his  I  am  an  angel  of  light 
On  a  mission  of  mercy  sent : 

He  hath  bidden  a  stormy  world  good  night. 
And  now  sleepeth  in  sweet  content 
What  has  he  to  do  with  a  world  of  ice  ? 
Whose  climate  and  home  are  in  Paradise ! 

K  D. 


*  The  Bordigbiera  is  a  beautiful  spot,  celebrated  for  its  palm-trees  in  the  Riviere  de  Gfmes. 
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from  the  London  Rerieir. 


THE  ENGLIS 


But  by  far  the  most  popular  of  our 
street  institutions  is  the  drama  of  Punch 
and  Judy,  which  M.  Esquiros  very  justly 
regards  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
critic  and  the  historian.  l*uppet-show8 
have  existed  from  time  immemorial  in 
England.  Macbeth  was  once  played 
with  wooden  figures.  In  the  reign  of  the 
“merry Monarch”  petitions  were  presented 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  theaters, 
praying  that  a  particular  puppet-show 
might  be  put  down,  so  seriously  did  it  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  receipts.  Even  the 
churches  were  deserted  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  exhibitions.  The  direct  origin  of 
Punch  can  not  be  traced.  In  the  ancient 
lyiysteries,  there  was  generally  a  person 
called  Vice,  whose  function  it  was  “  to  shed 
over  the  serious  parts  of  a  drama  humor¬ 
ous  or  ridiculous  features.”  In  all  pro¬ 
bability  the  Punch  of  our  street  theatricals 
is  his  degenerate  descendant. 

In  the  popularity  of  Punch,  M.  Esquiros 
discerns  features  of  English  character.  Mr. 
Punch  himself,  though  withall  a  domestic 
tyrant,  and  sadly  given  to  thrashing  his 
wife — a  gentleman  of  violent  temper  and 
by  no  means  amenable  to  authority,  per¬ 
sonifies,  nevertheless,  “  a  side  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  character — strength  of  soul,  presence 
of  mind,  and  self-control.”  Ilis  brutal 
conduct  to  l\Irs.  Judy,  and  the  yery  loose 
and  turbulent  nature  of  his  matrimonial 
relations,  are  fatal  to  his  popularity  with 
the  fair  sex,  few  of  whom,  M.  Esquiros 
remarks,  are  to  be  found  in  the  crowds 
which  witness  his  performances.  But  the 
invincible  strength  with  which  he  seems 
to  struggle  against  the  afflictions  of  life — 
“the  mocking  energy  with  which  he  braves 
the  horror  of  dungt'ons,  and  hears  the 
death-sentence  pronounced” — the  nil  des- 
perandum  spirit  which  leads  him  to  sing 
comic  songs  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold 
which  his  persecutors  have  prepared  for 
him — these  are  the  features  which  endear 
him  to  the  English  public,  expressive  as 
they  are  of  the  national  temperament. 

*  Concladed  from  page  50. 
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I  “The  Punch  a  British  public  wants,” 
j  said  an  old  gentlemen  who  could  never 
resist  the  temptation  to  watch  the  per¬ 
formance,  “  must  have  a  tenacious  mmd, 
fertile  in  expedients  to  triumph  over  ma¬ 
terial  force  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  black 
dog,  over  illness  in  the  form  of  a  doc¬ 
tor,  over  death  in  the  form  of  a  skele¬ 
ton,  and  over  all  the  enemies  of  the  human 
race  iii  the  shape  of  the  devil.  This  re¬ 
sults  from  the  British  character,  which 
does  not  like  to  be  beaten,  even  when  in 
the  wrong.” 

The  English  are  essentially  a  gr.ave 
people.  They  do  not  crowd  round  the 
street-show  merely  to  witness  the  fun. 
The  drama  of  Punch  is  popular  because 
it  is  national.  Nor  is  it  only  popular.  It 
has  a  power  of  influencing  the  masses  on 
questions  of  politics  and  morality.  M. 
Esquiros  quotes  cases  in  point : 

“  Some  years  ago,  during  a  general  election,  a 
showman  placed  on  the  stage  a  candidate  for 
WestminstCT,  who  kissed  Judy  and  her  child, 
and  then  a.skcd  Mr.  Punch  for  his  vote.  When 
the  Divorce  Bill  passed  by  the  Commons,  was 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  I  myself  heard  a 
showman  who  took  advantage  of  Punch  and 
Judy’s  conjugal  disputes  to  support  that  Bill. 
Three  years  back,  a  certain  movement  took 
place  in  the  public  opinion  against  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death;  and  another  puppet  showman 
at  once  placed  in  Mr.  Punch's  mouth — an  inter¬ 
ested  party  in  the  question — certain  words  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  gallows.” 

“  Great  Britain,”  says  M.  Esquiros,  “  is 
the  classic  ground  of  puffs.”  He  illus¬ 
trates  his  point  by  the  case  of  the  so-called 
Aztec  children,  who  were  shown  alt  over 
England  as  having  been  obtained  from  the 
mysterious  cities  of  Central  America, 
where  they  were  w'or8hi|)ed  as  idols. 
They  were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  bird-men,  preserved  in  the 
temples  of  Iximay.  Their  silence  was 
quoted  in  proof  of  their  sacredness,  and 
the  interest  of  the  exhibition  was  enhanced 
by  a  romantic  account  of  the  dangers  in- 
1  curred  in  removing  them  from  the  temple. 
The  two  children  were,  in  fact,  deaf  and 
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dumb  idiots,  who  were  discovered  in 
America  certainly,  but  only  in  the  tent  of 
an  itinerant  showman,  who  exhibited  them 
in  company  with  a  very  tall  pig ! 

The  English  nation  is  easily  cheated, 
there  is  no  doubt.  We  are  ready  to 
swallow  any  amount  of  wonders,  whether 
Tom  Thumbs,  talking  fish,  singing  oysters, 
sea-serpents,  or  any  thing  else  Mr.  Barnum 
aud  his  compatriots  and  imitators  may 
concoct.  An  English  crowd  does  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  duped — indeed  it  expects  to  be 
— ^but  the  subterfuge  must  be  cleverly  dis¬ 
guised.  A  showman  is  readily  forgiven 
for  cheating,  if  he  can  manage  to  throw 
some  skill  into  the  deception.  Every 
thing  depends  on  method.  The  Bosjes- 
mans,  who  were  bond  fide  savsigres,  were 
exhibited  a  few  years  since  at  Glasgow 
fair.  The  thing  was  done  so  openly  and 
honestly,  that  the  exhibition  failed.  Tlie 
mob  declared  that  they  were  either  Irish¬ 
men  or  sweeps.  “  Success,”  said  a  show¬ 
man,  “  depends  less  on  the  object  shown, 
than  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  shown. 
The  great  sea-serpent  itself  would  be  no¬ 
thing  without  an  oral  chronicle  appealing 
to  the  imagination  of  the  mob. 

Some  of  the  itinerant  showmen  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  achieved  not  only  notoriety,  but  i 
fortune.  The  celebrated  Richardson  com¬ 
menced  life  as  a  potboy.  An  old  man, 
with  a  peep-show  on  his  back,  came  one 
night  to  the  inn  in  which  Richardson 
served.  He  was  taken  ill  and  died.  Grate¬ 
ful  for  the  attention  shown  him  by  the  lad 
during  his  illness,  he  left  him  his  peep- 
show.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  a  future 
fortune.  Adding  one  curiosity  after  an¬ 
other  to  his  collection,  he  rose  rapidly  in 
popular  favor,  and  died  with  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds.  A 
very  interesting  story  has  been  preserved 
by  M.  Esquiros : 

During  St  Alban’s  fair  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  town,  and  Richardson,  who  was  then  owner 
of  a  portable  theater,  stopped  the  performance, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  actors,  struggled  bravely 
with  the  flames,  to  try  and  save  the  life  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants.  The  loss,  however, 
was  very  great ;  and  a  subscription  was  opened 
on  behalf  of  the  suflTerers,  the  gentlemen  of  St. 
Alban’s  sending  their  one,  two,  and  as  much 
as  five  guineas.  One  day  a  man  in  short,  black 
breeches,  woolen  stockings,  and  a  large  blue 
coat,  walked  into  the  oflBce,  and  threw  on  the 
table  one  hundred  guineas.  *  What  name 
shall  I  put  down  ?’  the  treasurer  said.  ‘  Say,  a 
friend,’  the  stranger  replied,  and  walked  out; 
but  one  of  the  persons  present  had  recognized 
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Richardson  the  showman,  and  his  name  figured 
in  the  list  of  donors.  ” 

Another  eminent  showman  was  fortun¬ 
ate  enough  to  win  the  notice  of  royalty. 
Womb  well,  who  whs  very  clever  as  a  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon,  was  called  in  one  day,  by 
tlie  late  Prince  Consort,  to  attend  a  pack 
of  hounds,  whose  disease  had  baffled  the 
entire  profession.  lie  at  once  discovered 
that  the  secret  of  their  malady  lay  in  the 
water  which  they  drank.  The  Pnnee,  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  recovery  of  his  hounds, 
asked  Womb  well  what  his  fee  was.  The 
showman,  however,  declined  to  take  a  fee, 
on  the  ground  that  he  hadn’t  a  single 
w.ant  in  the  world.  As  the  Prince  in¬ 
sisted — 

“  Wombwell  said,  that  if  his  Royal  Highness 
was  determined  to  make  him  a  pre.sent,  he 
would  be  glad  to  accept  a  coffin  made  out  of  the 
wood  of  the  Royal  George.  This  demand  was 
acceded  to,  and  this  singular  article  of  oaken 
furniture  figured  for  some  time  in  the  show¬ 
man’s  house,  and  in  it  the  wild-beast  man  now 
reposes  at  Kensal  Green.” 

From  the  free  .and  romantic  life  of 
strolling  players  and  showmen,  M.  Esqui¬ 
ros  conducts  us  to  a  class  of  vagrant 
tradesmen  in  whose  existence  romance 
plays  but  a  feeble  part.  In  selecting 
the  “lower  zones  of  social  life,”  he  is 
guided  by  the  principle  that  “  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  principal¬ 
ly  found  in  them.”  The  real  life  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  has  seldom  been  described  by  the  his¬ 
torian.  The  staple  of  our  standard  his¬ 
tories  is  statecraft,  with  now  and  then  a 
picture  of  regal  ])omp.  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  has  done  a  little  toward  furnishing 
the  history  of  the  people  of  England ;  but 
his  work,  creditable  aud  interesting  as  it 
is,  does  not  supply  the  desideratum.  The 
researches  of  M.  Esquiros,  among  the 
lower  zones,  have  secured  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  which,  to  most  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  will  be  quite  new. 

The  coster-mongers,  (originally  costard- 
mongers,  or  apple-sellers,)  in  London 
alone,  are  estimated  at  upward  of  forty 
thousand  persons,  men,  women,  and  child¬ 
ren.  Some  of  these  are  stationary,  and 
have  stalls,  more  or  less  respectable. 
Others  are  nomadic.  The  itinerant  classes 
are  subdivided  into  the  legitimate  and 
illegitimate — the  former  of  whom  deal  in 
fish,  vegetables,  and  English  fruits :  the 
latter  comprehending  the  vendors  of  or- 
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anges,  cocoa-nuts,  water-cressea,  sprats, 
and  periwinkles.  Betw’cen  these  two 
castes,  though  they  seem  to  have  so  many 
interests  in  common,  there  is,  nevertlie- 
less,  the  widest  difference.  Even  coster¬ 
mongers  have  their  aristocracy.  A  legiti¬ 
mate  coster  would  not  condescend  to  sell 
sprats,  if  he  were  dying  of  hunger  !  Or¬ 
anges  are  left,  by  common  consent,  to  the 
Irish,  w’hile  tlio  cocoa-nut  salesman  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  a  Jew’.  Having  very  lit¬ 
tle  personal  ])roperty,  the  costermongers 
have,  in  many  cases,  to  buy  their  daily 
stock  with  borrowed  money  ;  while  some 
h.ave  to  borrow  the  stock  itself,  and  hire 
their  basket,  truck,  or  donkey-cart,  and 
even  the  weights  and  meastires.  They 
have  to  pay  twenty  per  cent  per  w’eek  for 
tliis  accommodation.  Nor  are  they  the 
only  sufferers.  The  tax  falls  upon  the 
poor,  who  are  compelled  to  sustain  the  in¬ 
jury  caused  by  this  iniquitous  usury. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  cos¬ 
termongers  are  not  highly  educated  and 
enlightened.  By  the  age  of  seven,  they 
are  m  business  on  their  oAvn  occount.  The 
children  of  costers  are  about  the  sharpest 
in  the  w’orld.  In  fact,  they  h.ave  no  child¬ 
hood,  but  are  brought  up  to  be  old  men 
and  women  before  they  reach  the  age  of 
eight.  Their  religion  is  as  much  neglect¬ 
ed  as  their  education.  But  they  are  not 
altogether  irreligious.  They  have  a  great 
liking  for  the  Gospel  history.  The  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand  by  our  Saviour  is  most 
interesting  to  them.  “  That  proves,”  they 
say,  “  that  he  was  a  thorough  gentle¬ 
man.”  But  w'hile  appreciating  benevo¬ 
lence,  they  do  not  indulge  in  sentiment. 
“  I  don’t  W’ish  any  body  any  harm,”  said  a 
young  girl,  w’ho  had  been  describing  the 
glories  of  the  cholera-time,  w’hen  melons 
and  pine-apples  could  be  bought  almost 
for  nothing;  “but  if  the  cholera  comes 
back,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  class.” 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  itine¬ 
rant  street-traders,  are  the  hawkers  and 
the  patterers.  Some  of  the  latter  are  men 
of  education,  who  have  been  dragged 
dow’n  from  a  higher  level  of  society  by 

Iwofligacy  and  the  love  of  a  vagabond 
ife.  They  are  the  street  speech-makers. 
Their  aim  is  to  attract  popular  attention 
to  their  w’ares  by  a  pompous  harangue. 
Some  of  them  soar  to  the  very  hights  of 
mob  oratory,  and  w’ould  shine  on  the 
hustings.  One,  a  very  sage  and  ’cute 
man,  gives  a  lecture  on  domestic  economy. 


and  then  invites  his  .audience  to  purchase 
a  miraculous  8ave-.all,  price  one  penny. 
During  Palmer’s  trial,  an  enterprising  pat- 
terer  read,  day  by  day,  to  the  public,  the 
record  of  the  })rogress  of  the  trial  in  the 
Times  and  at  the  close  of  e.ach  re.ading, 
commended  to  his  hearers  some  infallible 
nostrum  which  he  h.ad  for  sale.  The  most 
respectable  of  the  class  are  generally  book¬ 
sellers,  W’ho  at  times  are  literary  men. 
One  of  these,  with  whom  M.  Esquiros 
clnanccd  to  meet,  g.ave  him  the  following 
story  of  Southey,  which  is  w’orth  preserv¬ 
ing: 

“One  day,  among  my  hearers,  I  noticed 
Southey,  whom  I  knew  from  his  coming  to  my 
old  master’s  shop.  ...  1  read  in  his  eyes 
that  he  wanted  one  of  my  books — a  rare  old 
edition — and  quietly  ran  down  even  below  the 
price  the  book  had  cost  me,  eighteen  pence.  I 
would  have  offered  it  to  him  for  nothing,  if  I 
had  not  ^ared  a  refusal ;  but  what  was  my  grief 
when  he  placed  in  my  hand  a  crown,  and  went 
away  just  as  I  was  giving  him  the  change  I  I 
called  him  back,  but  he  said,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  ‘  Keep  it,  the  book’s  worth  that  to  me.’  ” 

Tliere  .are  lower  levels  of  vagrant  com¬ 
mercial  life  than  these.  There  is  the  family 
of  the  “  findersi” — not  precisely  English  in 
its  type,  for  the  continent.al  cities  al)ound 
in  this  class  of  industry.  But  London  ex¬ 
hibits  one  variety  of  the  species  indige¬ 
nous  only  to  the  metropolis,  the  “  cigar- 
end  finder,”  who  frequents  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  theaters,  casinos,  music-halls,  and 
clubs,  to  glean  the  cigar-ends  which  may 
have  been  throw’n  away.  Precarious  as 
such  an  employment  may  seem,  it  yields  a 
very  fair  return  for  the  time  and  energy 
spent  over  it.  What  is  done  with  the  ci¬ 
gar  fragments  when  found,  we  dare  hard¬ 
ly  guess.  Perhaps  the  genius  which  con¬ 
verts  cabbage-leaves  into  tobacco  can  con¬ 
struct  new  cigars  out  of  the  bunit  relics 
of  old  ones.  The  “  mud-larks  ”  are  of  the 
“  finder  ”  family,  and  search  for  bits  of 
coal,  iron,  wood,  or  any  thing  else  that  may 
turn  up  among  the  mud  left  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  by  the  retre.ating  tide. 
They  embrace  all  ages,  but  are  made  up 
mainly  of  little  boys  and  decrepit  old 
w’omen.  The  lowest  in  this  scale  of 
“finders”  are  the  “sewer-hunters,”  who 
are  found  in  no  other  city  of  the  w’orld. 

“  With  old  shoes  on  their  feet,  a  bag  on  their 
back,  a  canvas  apron  fastene<l  round  their  waist, 
and  a  long  staff  in  their  hand,  they  enter,  no  one 
knowing  how,  those  horrible  and  forbiddwi 
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places.  This  pole,  armed  with  an  iron  hook, 
serves  to  secure  their  footing  and  sound  the 
g;round,  while  thej  have  a  dark-lantern  fastened 
on  their  chests,  which  throws  a  light  some  dis¬ 
tance  before  them.” 

The  rew.ird  for  this  disgusting  toil  is 
seldom  more  than  “  bones,  nails,  pieces  of 
iron  and  copper,  and  dead  animals,”  whose 
skins  they  sell.  Sometimes  coins,  jewels, 
and  articles  of  plate  are  found ;  and  it  is 
probably  the  chance  of  finding  such  treas¬ 
ures  that  acts  as  an  inducement  to  under¬ 
go  the  horrors  of  the  sewer-hunter’s  life. 
There  is,  too,  a  dash  of  the  Englishman’s 
love  of  independency  in  it.  “  I  like  this 
kind  of  life,”  said  one :  “  I  work  when  it  is 
ray  jdeasure,  I  rest  when  I  like,  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  order  me  about.”  Nor 
is  this  life  unhealthy.  The  sewer-hunters 
are  generally  robust  and  jolly  men,  with 
rosy  cheeks. 

We  are  indebted  to  31.  Esquiros  for  a 
very  interesting  sketch  of  the  salt-sj)ring8 
and  salt-mines  of  Cheshire,  which,  though 
a  very  fertile  source  of  wealth,  have  sel¬ 
dom  been  honored  with  tlie  notice  of  the 
literary  traveler.  31.  Esquiros  chose  the 
little  town  of  Northwich  as  his  headquar¬ 
ters  of  observation.  Beautiful  as  is  the  lo¬ 
cality,  we  should  not  like  to  live  in  North¬ 
wich.  At  the  “  Angel,”  where  our  author 
lodged,  “  the  staircase  staggered  like  a 
drunken  man,”  and  the  walls  of  the  room- 
seemed  to  be  on  the  worst  of  terms  with 
the  floor.  This  inn,  however,  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  edifice  in  comparison  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  buildings  in  Northwich.  On 
walking  through  some  of  the  streets,  the 
traveler  saw  “  roofs  no  longer  re.sting  on 
the  houses,  brick  walls  rent,  windows  that 
had  assumed  the  quaintest  forms,  and  cliim- 
neys  that  allowed  the  smoke  to  emerge 
half-way  up,  through  yati'ning  creWces.” 
The  landlady  of  a  public-house  said  calm¬ 
ly  :  “  Our  house  will  fall ;  I  only  hope  my 
son  will  not  be  in  it  at  the  moment,  for  I 
feel  assured  I  shall  finish  with  it.”  The 
bed  of  the  river  has  sunk  so  much,  that  a 
man-of-war  may  now  tack,  where  but  a 
few  years  back  a  boat  could  hardly  make 
its  way.  The  reason  of  this  terrible  dilaj)- 
idation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
“  the  town  and  neighborhood  rest  on  a  soil  in¬ 
ternally  traversed  by  abundant  springs;  and 
these  subterranean  water-courses,  form^  by  the 
rains,  become  saline  at  the  expense  of  the  solid 
masses  of  salt  over  which  they  run.  The  result 
is,  that  they  disintegrate  the  rock,  and  the 
crust  of  supercial  earth  settles  with  the  houses, 
the  fields,  and  the  streams.” 
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Northwich  is  doomed  to  {Mirish  by  the 
very  salt  to  which  it  owes  its  existence 
and  trade. 

The  8.ilt-8pring8,  which  furnish  an  average 
of  twenty  two  jnir  cent  of  salt,  are  not  of 
course  so  productive,  and  certainly  not  so 
romantic,  as  the  salt-mines.  Unlike  the 
gloomy  home  of  the  coal,  the  salt-mine, 
with  its  crystallized  columns,  and  its  dry 
and  pleasant  temperature,  |)resents  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  positive  beauty.  It  is  diflicult,  says 
31.  Esquiros, 

“not  to  admire  this  simple  but  grand  architect¬ 
ure  ;  these  empty  spaces,  extending  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  like  the  nave  of  an  immense  subterranean 
church;  these  works,  which  liave  the  shape, 
color,  and  transparency  of  sugar-candy,  these 
ma-ssive  pillars,  which  shine  in  the  reflection  of 
the  light  you  carry  in  your  hand;  and  more 
than  all  this,  the  religious  character  which  si¬ 
lence  and  night  shed  over  these  labors  of  human 
industry.” 

The  mine  which  he  visited  was  worked 
by  fifty  men,  who  extracted  a  weekly  av¬ 
erage  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  raw  salt, 
without  the  assistance  of  horses  and  po¬ 
nies,  which  in  some  of  the  mines  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  drag  the  blocks  of  salt  on  a  tram¬ 
way.  The  salt  is  conveyed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  boiling-house ; 
and  when  it  has  boiled  for  six  or  seven 
hours,  it  is  carried  to  a  hot  room,  where  it 
is  left  to  dry.  It  is  then  ready  for  the 
market.  The  annual  produce  is  estimated 
at  five  hundred  thousand  tons ;  and  the 
mines  give  emplojTiient  to  some  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  men.  The  work  of  the 
miner  is  salubrious  and  agreeable,  but  the 
thirst  resulting  from  it  is  almost  intoler¬ 
able.  The  temptation  to  drink  is  very  pow¬ 
erful.  The  miners  say  they  have  a  devil 
in  their  throats.  From  their  dissipated 
habits  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  gal¬ 
lons  of  drink  are  required  to  exorcise  the 
evil  spirit. 

Foreigners  will  be  more  interested  by 
the  views  of  31.  Esquiros  on  the  military 
status  and  resources  of  England  than  by 
any  other  portions  of  his  work.  The  old 
and  not  yet  exploded  notion  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  finds  an 
elaborate  refutation  in  his  pages.  His 
descriptions  of  our  actual  force,  and  our 
immense  capabilities  for  meeting  any  pos¬ 
sible  emergency,  are  such  as  not  only  to 
astonish  his  countrymen,  but  deeply  to  in¬ 
terest  many  of  our  own,  who  have  verj' 
limited  and  undefined  notions  of  our  mih- 
tary  resources.  31.  Esquiros,  though  a 
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lover  and,  as  we  trust  he  will  ])rove,  a 
maker  of  peace,  is  yet  a  French  man,  and 
a  man  of  sense.  He  has  no  faith  in  the 
Brummagem  doctrine  of  olive-leaves.  His 
is  the  theory  which  the  cx|)erience  of 
every  year  strengthens  and  continus,  tliat 
to  be  prepared  for  war  is  to  lie  assiireil 
of  peace.  Ho  does  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  natiomal  desire,  on  the  ]>art  of 
Frenchmen,  for  the  invasion  of  Kngland  ; 
but  however  that  may  lie,  he  shows  very 
clearly  that  such  .an  invasion  is  impossible, 
because  we  have  made  it  so.  The  fighting 
colonels  across  the  Channel,  who,  we  be- 
fieve,  do  not  represent  the  French  army, 
would  do  well  to  study  the  statistics  of 
M.  Esquiros.  The  worst  thing  we  can 
wish  our  enemies  is,  that  they  should  in¬ 
vade  our  shores.  They  might  jiossibly 
effect  a  landing,  though  that  would  be  no 
easy  matter.  But  even  if  they  forced  a 
passage  through  our  wooden  and  iron 
walls,  and  through  bristling  ranks  of  re¬ 
gulars  and  volunteers,  and  planted  their 
flag  on  the  time-honored  old  Tower,  vshat 
then!  There  lies  the  pith  of  the  whole 
question.  Were  England  but  half  as  pow¬ 
erful  as  she  is,  or  half  as  patriotic,  no  in¬ 
vading  army  could  find  its  way  home  from 
her  shores. 

Woolwich,  the  great  emporium  and 
work-shop  of  our  military  organization, 
owes  this  dignity  to  a  mere  accident. 
Tlie  Royal  Foundry  used  to  be  in  Moor- 
fields.  Some  bronze  guns,  taken  from 
tlie  F rench  by  Marlborough,  were  brought 
here  in  1716  to  be  recast.  A  large  crowd 
of  ofticers  and  peojde  collected  to  see  the 
process.  A  yomig  Geraian  in  the  crowd, 
whose  name  was  Schalch,  discovered  that 
the  mold  into  which  the  metal  was  to  be 
poured  was  damp  ;  and  rightly  judging 
that  the  contact  of  the  boiling  metal  with 
a  humid  surface  would  cause  .an  explosion, 
he  at  once  communic.ated  his  fears  to  the 
authorities.  But  military  authorities  were 
as  slow  to  take  advice  in  1716  as  they  are 
in  this  ye.ar  of  grjice  1862  ;  so  Sch.alch 
and  his  friends  quietly  withdrew.  In  a 
few  minutes  there  was  a  terrible  and  fatal 
explosion.  Tlie  mold  had  burst  and  scat¬ 
tered  its  fr.agments  in  ruin.  The  authori¬ 
ties  sought  out  Schalch,  made  him  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  new  gun-factory,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  the  responsibility  of  choos¬ 
ing  a  fresh  site.  He  selected  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  Government  works. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  place  attest 
the  M'isdom  of  the  selection.  But  the 


conditions  of  war  have  materially  changed 
since  the  days  of  Schalch.  Woolwich  is 
no  longer  a  desirable  site.  Looking  at  it 
from  a  strategical  point  of  view,  it  is  ojien 
to  considerable  peril.  Oiu*  militarv  stores 
ought  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  <i:uiger  ; 
and  Government  has  resolved  to  siiend 
nine  millions  of  money  in  rendering  M'ool- 
wich  impregnable. 

The  gun-casting  department,  which  was 
formerly  the  most  attractive  and  import¬ 
ant,  has  lost  its  prestige.  The  Armstrong 
gun  is  not  cast,  but  wrought.  Tlie  jiro- 
cess  is  at  present  a  secret,  and  the  public 
are  not  admitted  to  view  the  whole  of  the 
ojieration.  The  machinery  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  gun  is  massive 
and  marvelous.  The  monstrous  ste.am- 
hammer,  which,  while  falling  “  with  a 
solemn  gravity  befitting  such  a  mass,”  at 
another  time  “deals  two  or  three  hundred 
crushing  blows  in  a  minute,”  seems  to 
have  fairly  overpowered  the  philosophical 
Frenchman.  A  gigantic  plane  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  peels  the  iron  from  the  block  like  the 
laring  of  an  apjile.  The  gun  is  ultimately 
lored  by  “  a  perforating  implement,  which 
])lunge8  and  advances  in  the  body  of  its 
victim  like  the  beak  of  a  vulture.”  Xor 
is'  the  machinery  the  only  costly  item  in 
the  production  of  guns.  Since  the  year 
1852,  the  Government  has  paid  to  private 
individuals  for  artillery  experiments  nearly 
eighty  thous<and  pounds. 

The  machinery  in  the  gun-carriage  de- 

{lartment  is  eijually  wonderful.  Tliose 
leautiful  specimens  of  carriage-work  which 
excite  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  to  the 
International  Exhibition,  and  which  are 
absolutely  without  flaw,  require  no  ordi¬ 
nary  .apparatus  for  their  construction.  The 
circular-saw  is  itself  a  miracle. 

“A  few  steps  had  carried  me  to  a  plank  plat¬ 
form,  resembling  the  empty  stage  of  a  theater, 
when  my  guide  made  me  a  sign  to  wait,  and 
whispered,  ‘  She  is  coming.’  Who  is  she  ?  In 
answer,  an  enormous  log  was  thrown  along  the 
stage.  A  man  turned  an  instrument,  and  I  saw 
a  steel  disk  emerge  from  a  groove  in  the  floor, 
armed  with  a  circle  of  teeth,  displayed  one  after 
another  as  the  disk  emerged  from  the  ground. 
This  metal  wheel  advanced,  leaped  on  the  log, 
walked  straight  through  it  without  halting, 
and  then,  its  work  being  completed,  it  re¬ 
turned  remorsely  to  its  den,  like  a  monster 
which  has  devoured  its  prey.  When  the  saw 
disappeared,  I  asked  leave  to  visit  the  cave  in 
which  it  lay  hidden.  I  went  down  a  deep  stair¬ 
case,  where  I  saw  in  the  gloom  the  shark-tooth¬ 
ed  thing,  still  warm  with  the  results  of  its  massa- 
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ere,  and  which,  even  when  calm,  seemed  ani-  to  this  fact,  and  accounted  for  it  on  the 
mated  by  a  feeling  of  hatred.”  ground  that  “  amid  the  deafening  noise 

of  the  machines,  which  drown  and  defy 
Terrible  as  some  of  these  machines  are,  the  human  voice,  the  mechanics  end  by  ro- 
and  fatal  as  they  often  prove,  they  win  the  signing  themselves  to  silence,  and  gradual- 
affection  of  the  artisan.  The  Englishman  ly  contract  the  habit.” 
loves  his  machine  as  the  Arab  loves  his  British  soldiers  do  not  hear  the  same 
steed.  M.  Esquiros  was  struck  with  the  numerical  proportion  to  their  countrymen 
delicate  attention,  “the  maternal  coquet-  as  the  soldiers  of  the  Continent.  In 
ry,”  with  which  the  workman  performed  France  there  is  one  soldier  to  every  nine- 
“  the  toilet”  of  those  saws  and  other  ty-five  of  the  population,  in  Kussia  one  to 
dreadful  implements.  An  artisan  who  had  seventy-two,  m  Prussia  one  to  eighty,  in 
been  robbed  of  two  fingers  by  the  steam-  Austria  one  to  sixty-eight,  in  Turkey  one 
plane,  said,  with  a  flattering  look  at  the  to  seventy-four,  whereas  in  England  tlje 
machine :  “  It  is  ill-tempered  at  times,  but  proportion  is  one  soldier  to  every  one 
it  must  be  pardoned,  for  it  is  so  beau-  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The  average 
tiful !”  pay  of  a  private  is  twenty  pounds  five  shil- 

The  catalogue  of  wonders  is  not  ex-  lings  per  annum,  and  of  a  non-commis- 
hausted.  There  are  four  self-acting  bullet-  sioned  ofiicer  thirty-two  pounds  twelve 
machines,  which  turn  out  three  hundred  shillings.  Bations,  however,  are  deducted 
thousand  bullets  a  day.  There  are  ma-  from  this  sum  :  yet,  when  the  deduction  is 
chines  for  making  percussion-caps,  which  made,  the  English  soldier  has  twice  as 
seem  to  have  “  a  species  of  appetite  for  much  pocket-money  as  the  private  in  the 
copper,”  small  pieces  of  which  they  French  army.  Other  sources  of  wealth 
“  greedily  champ”  and  tear  with  incredi-  lie  open  to  our  soldiers,  in  the  shape  of 
ble  eagerness.  One  of  these  machines  can  good-conduct  money,  beer  money,  and 
turn  out  more  than  a  million  caps  in  a  “  fatigue-pay,”  for  those  who  are  engaged 
day.  The  cartridge  machine  is  almost  hu-  on  public  works.  Braye  as  the  English 
man,  dipping  its  gloved  fingers  into  pans  soldier  is,  he  is  behind  the  armies  of  the 
of  seething  paper,  .and  drawing  them  out  Continent  in  the  dep.artment  of  social 
again  with  a  roll  of  paper  round  eiich.  In  economics.  He  is  a  wretched  cook,  and 
the  last  M’ar  ten  thousand  five  hundred  starves  in  the  pastures  in  which  the 
shells  were  constructed  at  Woolwich  Frenchman  fattens.  lie  beats  the  French- 
daily.  The  manufacture  of  them  is  as  in-  m.an,  however,  .and  the  armies  of  all  other 
genious  .as  it  is  dangerous.  They  seem  to  military  states,  in  personal  cleanliness  and 
be  endowed  with  instinct,  and  know  when  clothing. 

to  burst.  Inflammable  projectiles  are  M.  Esnuiros  is  not  blind  to  the  defects 
conveyed  from  the  Laboratory  to  the  ma-  of  our  military  system.  But  he  de.als  with 
gazines  in  gondola-shaped  barges.  “The  them  too  gently.  Ho  would  be  the  very 
sight  of  the  boats  on  the  gloomy  and  man  for  the  Government  to  secure  as 
sleejiy  water  of  the  canal  has  something  chairman  of  a  commission  of  investigation, 
sorrowful  .about  it.”  moved  by  some  turbulent  member  of  the 

The  Arsenal  gives  employment  to  about  House,  anxious  to  bottom  a  supposed  irre- 
twelve  thou8.and  men.  There  is  work  gularity.  He  just  hints  at  our  deplorable 
also  for  boys  and  girls.  If  .any  lose  a  deficiencies  in  the  sanitary  arrangements 
limb  in  the  service  of  the  est.abli8hment,  of  our  b.arrack8 ;  but  ho  fails  to  give  us 
they  are  not  discharged ;  and  all  who  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  death-rate 
have  served  twenty  years  can  claim  a  pen-  in  the  army.  Every  English  soldier  over 
sion.  The  moral  and  mental  well-l)eing  of  whom  his  comrades  fire  the  “  farewell 
the  workmen  is  carefully  regarded.  There  shot”  represents  a  dead  loss  of  one  hund- 
are  day-schools  for  the  children,  and  even-  red  pounds.  As  a  question  of  economv, 
ing  classes  and  lectures  for  adults.  Tlie  it  is  imperative  that  our  b.arracks  shoufd 
Woolwich  artisans  differ  from  other  be  better  ventilated  and  drained,  and  that 
working  men  mainly  in  the  ease  and  quiet  such  architectural  changes  should  be  made 
of  their  character.  It  is  an  interesting  as  the  health  of  the  soldiery  demands, 
physiological  fact  that  people  who  are  em-  Free  enlistment  is  another  feature  of  our 
ployed  in  large  w'ork-shops  are  generally  military  svstem  which  M.  Esquiros  thinks 
taciturn.  One  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Ar-  open  to  objection.  He  is  right  in  repre- 
senal  called  the  attention  of  M.  Esquiros  bending  the  work  of  the  rccruiting-ser- 
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geant,  who  makes  dupes  of  the  raw  lads 
whom  his  gay  ribbons  and  rollicking  elo- 

Siuence  attract  from  the  plow  and  the 
orge.  Our  reeruiting  dodges  are  not 
worthy  of  England.  But  Englishmen 
would  net  er  stand  the  conscription. 

The  vexed  question  of  promotion  occu¬ 
pies  a  considerable  share  of  the  essayist’s 
attention.  It  is  about  the  most  puling 
point  of  our  military  economy.  The  theoiw 
of  promotion  by  merit  is  beautiful.  It 
commends  itself  to  our  sense  of  justice. 
When  carried  out  among  continental  ar¬ 
mies,  it  has  i)roved  a  wonderful  success. 
The  proudest  names  on  the  roll  of  French 
marshals  would  have  been  unknown  to 
fame,  under  a  system  of  promotion  by 
purchase.  That  merit  should  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  fur  the  promotion  of  an  officer 
to  a  higher  grade,  must  Ihj  self-evident ; 
but  whether  promotion  from  the  ranks 
would  serve  the  interests  of  the  British 
army,  is  a  question  of  grave  doul)t.  Many 
difficulties  are  involved  in  it.  The  strong 
class-feeling  of  English  society  is  against 
it,  and  the  heavy  expenditure  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  mess  renders  it  almost  impossible. 
The  junior  officers  of  the  British  army 
can  not  possibly  live  on  their  income,  in 
the  j)resent  state  of  military  expenditure. 
Another  very  powerful  reason  may  be 
urged  against  ]»romotion  from  the  ranks : 
the  British  soldier  regards  his  officer  with 
veneration,  and  will  follow  him  any  where. 
Tliis  feeling  would  cease  if  officers  were 
chosen  from  among  the  men.  One  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  impropriety  of 
promotion  from  the  ranks  in  the  British 
army  was  given  in  the  Crimea,  when  com¬ 
missions  were  offered  on  the  battle-field 
to  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  gallantry.  In  most  instances  the  honor 
was  firmly  declined. 

There  are  now  two  armies  in  England  ; 
“  the  regular  army,  which  rejiresents  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  tlie  .army  of  volunteers,  which 
represents  devotion.”  In  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  latter,  M.  Esquiros  di.scerns, 
with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm,  a  proof  of  the 
m.ajesty  .and  strength  of  the  English 
Government.  In  no  other  country  can 
such  a  combin.ation  be  witnessed  ;  “  a 
Government  powerful  enough  to  rest  on 
the  support  of  the  nation,  .and  a  nation 
which  has  sufficient  confidence  not  to 
.abuse  the  right  of  bearing  arms.”  The 
volunteer  movement  is  no  new  thing  in 
England.  The  rumor  of  invasion  has 
always  been  enough  to  arm  the  popula¬ 


tion.  National  enthusiasm  has  risen  far 
higher  than  in  the  present  movement.  In 
1799  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  authorized 
the  clergy  of  Hampshire  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  defense  of  hearth  and  home.  In 
1 803  the  nation.al  ardor  reached  its  climax. 
The  declaration  of  war  by  Bonaparte  sent 
a  thrill  through  the  land.  Chains  of  sig¬ 
nals  ran  along  the  coast,  and  tar-barrels 
crowned  every  hill.  Ninety  thousand 
pikes  were  served  out  among  the  laborers. 
Frantic  mayors,  oblivious  of  dignity,  ran 
.about  the  streets,  beating  drums,  and 
summoning  volunteers.  No  less  than 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seven  valiant  souls 
were  enrolled  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
In  London  alone  there  were  thirty-five 
corps. 

The  present  movement  differs  from  the 
past,  as  promising  jiermanence.  Any 
thing  that  threatens  that  permanence  is 
to  be  solemnly  deplored.  The  volunteer 
movement  must  not  be  ephemeral.  All 
new’  movements  have  to  be  tried ;  they 
have  their  era  of  evil ;  but  if  there  be 
health  and  life  at  the  root  of  them,  they 
will  survive  their  time  of  trial,  and  flourish 
in  the  future.  The  volunteer  movement  is 
now  in  such  an  era.  It  will  probably  have 
its  victims.  Young  men  without  princi- 
ciplc,  without  masculine  character,  will  be 
led  astray,  weaned  from  the  more  somber 
duties  of  the  office  and  the  shop,  and  from 
the  quieter  channs  of  home.  But  in  .all 
probability  such  young  men  would,  imder 
any  circumst.ances,  drift  from  their  moor¬ 
ings,  and  come  to  grief.  The  system  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  their  ruin,  but  them¬ 
selves.  Unquestionably,  however,  the 
po])ularity  of  the  movement  .among  steady 
and  religious  [>eople,  is  sadly  threatened 
by  the  dissipation  encouraged  in  many 
corps.  Fetes,  dinners,  amateur  theatricals, 
fancy  balls,  will  assuredly  ruin  the  move¬ 
ment,  if  they  are  not  at  once  vigorously 
discountenanced  and  put  down.  It  be¬ 
hoves  .all  earnest  and  p.atriotic  men  to  pro¬ 
test  with  heart  and  voice  against  those 
abuses  which  imperil  the  existence  of  one 
of  the  noblest  projects  of  patriotism  the 
W’orld  has  ever  seen. 

There  is  in  the  volunteer  movement  an 
element  which  augurs  well  for  the  future 
of  England — the  encouragement  it  gives 
to  muscular  and  masculine  development. 
There  was  great  danger,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  of  our  young  men  becoming  efi'emi- 
uate — things  to  be  decorated  by  the  tailor, 
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and  curled  by  the  barber;  loungers  on 
sofas  and  dawdlers  in  the  streets.  Young 
England  was  fast  degenerating  into  a  wo- 
fnl  puppyism.  The  traditional  Englishman 
was  dpng  out — the  Englishman  of  the 
days  of  Cromwell,  who,  though  a  very  ig¬ 
norant,  and  sometimes  swinish  sort  of 
man,  was  nevertheless  a  man,  and  not  a 
dolt  or  a  dummy.  But  there  is  hope  now 
for  the  manliness  of  England’s  sons :  hope 
that  the  muscle,  and  sinew,  and  hardihood, 
and  pluck  of  the  traditional  Englishman 
will  become  the  characteristic  of  the 
Englishman  of  the  day ;  hope  that  in  the 
consciousness  of  that  true  manhoo<i  on 
which  she  can  fall  back,  England  will  for¬ 
ever  be  what  she  has  been  in  by-gone  days, 
and  what  she  of  all  nations  is  most  fitted 
to  be — the  terror  of  the  tyrant,  the  scourge 
of  the  wrong-doer,  the  protectress  of  the 
weak,  the  deliverer  of  the  slave,  and  all 
the  world  over  the  defender  of  the  right. 

The  volunteer  regiments  are,  in  many 
instances,  too  fond  of  dress  and  display. 
Any  thing  approximating  to  dandyism  will 
not  only  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the 


corps  on  pecuniary  grounds,  but  it  will 
hold  the  thing  up  to  contempt.  The  pa¬ 
rade  of  soldiery,  the  glittering  cuirass  and 
the  nodding  plume,  the  gold  lace  and  the 
scarlet  coat,  h.ave  a  purpose  to  serve  in 
the  regukar  army  which  the  volunteer 
movement  does  not  contemplate.  The 
dress  of  the  volunteer  should  bo  strictly 
practical  and  inexpensive.  A  forage  cap, 
a  colored  blouse,  and  a  strong  leather 
belt,  arc  a  far  more  workable  costume  than 
is  to  be  seen  among  any  of  the  corps. 
Wh.at  England  w.ants  from  her  volunteers 
is  not  display,  but  such  solid  .and  Avork- 
manlike  efficiency  as  may  inspire  her  ene¬ 
mies  with  fear,  and  herself  with  confidence. 
M.  Esquiros  puts  the  v.alue  of  the  volun¬ 
teer  movement  in  a  sentence :  “/«  the  eyes 
of  an  Englishman  confidence  is  capital'^ 
M.  Esquiros  deserves  well  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  and  ours.  We  bid  him  God-speed 
in  his  cnde.avors  “  to  produce  a  practical 
alliance  lietween  the  two  great  M’estern 
n.ations,  and  to  dethrone  King  Sword  in 
favor  of  King  Pen.” 


“IN  CLEAR  DREAM  AND  SOLEMN  VISION.” 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.” 


I  HAD  a  friend — and,  though  he  is  now 
elsewhere,  why  shouldn’t  I  say  I  have  him 
still  ?  He  was  a  man  of  great  poAvers 
and  of  great  gifts.  He  might  have  made 
himself  almost  any  thing  a  man  may  be  ; 
but  he  died  unfulfilled  “  deprived  of  the 
residue  of  his  years  and  this  OAving 
much,  among  other  things,  to  an  imper- 1 
feet  and  damaged  organism  and  an  inter-  ] 
mittent  will.  lie  was  an  adAmcate  and  a 
judge,  and  had  in  him  the  making  of  a 
great  lawyer — good  sense,  vast  and  exact 
memorA',  a  logical,  vigorous  understand¬ 
ing,  and  readiness,  fullness,  and  felicity  of 
speech.  He  had  in  him,  as  Jonath.an  Ed¬ 
wards  would  have  said,  more  than  the 
average  quantity  of  being ;  and,  now  that 
he  is  gone,  I  feel  what  a  large  space  he 


filled  in  my  mind.  His  aams  a  barge,  mul- 
tilocular  brain,  Avith  room  for  all  sorts  of 
customers.  But  it  is  to  his  “  study  of 
im.aginatioR  ”  I  now  refer  in  what  fol¬ 
lows. 

He  was  a  mighty  dreamer,  especially  in 
the  diluculum  or  “  edge  o’  dark”  before 
full  aAvakening  ;  and  he  used  to  relate  to 
his  cronies  these  Kubla  Khan-like  visions 
with  amazing  particularity.  Many  of  us 
would  have  it  tnat  he  m.ade  up  his  dreams, 
but  I  had  the  following  i)rooi  of  the  oppo¬ 
site: 

Many  years  ago,  when  we  were  at  col¬ 
lege,  I  had  gone  up  to  his  lodgings  to 
breakfast  with  him.  I  found  him  sound 
asleep,  his  eyes  open  and  fixed  as  in  a 
mesmeric  trance ;  he  was  plainly  wrapt  in 
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some  internal  vision.  I  stood  by  him  for 
some  seconds,  during  which  his  color 
came  and  went  as  if  under  some  deep  feel¬ 
ing,  first  of  interest  and  Avonder —  finally 
of  horror,  from  which  he  awoke  into  full 
consciousness,  scared  and  excited,  asking 
me  instantly  to  write.  He  then,  in  an 
anxious,  eager  voice,  began  thus  : 

“  ’Tis  noon,  but  desolate  and  dun 

The - landscape  lies. 

For  ’twixt  it  and  the  mounting  sun 
A  cloud  came  crawling  up  the  skies ; 
r  From  the  sea  it  rose  all  slowly, 

Thin  and  gray  and  melancholy, 

And  gathered  darkness  as  it  went 
Up  into  the - firmament.” 

Here  he  stopped,  and,  with  a  shrug  of  re¬ 
gret,  said  :  “  It’s  gone  !”  The  blanks 
Avere  tAvo  words  I  co«d<l  not  m.ake  out, 
and  Avhich  he  never  could  recall.  It  would 
be  curious  if  those  Avho  may  read  these 
lines  Avere  to  try  Avh.at  adjectives  of  tAA’o 
syll.ables  they  liked  best,  and  send  them  on 
to  Mr.  Macmillan;  it  Avould  form  an  odd 
poetico-statistical  inquiry. 

He  then  gaA-e  the  folloAving  fragments 
of  his  vision,  Avhich  he  said  was  complete, 
and  in  verse : 

lie  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  vast, 
marshy  plain,  in  utter  solitude,  and  no¬ 
thing  around  him  but  the  dull,  stagnant 
Avaters,  overnm  Avith  dry  reeds,  through 
which  by  fits  there  stirred  a  miserable 
sough,  leaving  the  plain  oppressed  with 
silence,  and  the  dead,  heavy  air.  On  the 
small  bit  of  ground  where  he  stood  Avas  a 
hut,  such  as  the  hunters  of  Avater-fowl 
might  frequent  in  the  season ;  it  Avas  in 
ruins,  everj'  thing  rude  and  waste,  and, 
through  its  half-shut,  broken  door,  he  was 
aAvare  of  the  presence  and  of  the  occasion¬ 
al  movements  of  a  man,  at  times,  as  if 
fiercely  struggling  in  the  darkness  Avith 
some  one  else.  Opposite  the  door  sat  and 
brooded  a  large  white  dove — its  lustrous, 
dark  ej  es  fixed  on  the  door — all  its  feath¬ 
ers  as  if  “  stirred  with  prayer,”  and  utter¬ 
ing  a  loAv  croodlin  sound,  as  in  an  ecstacy 
of  compassion  and  entreaty,  leaning  gently 
tovA’ard  its  object. 

Suddenly,  and  without  noise,  an  ugly 
bird,  lon^-legged,  lean,  m.angy,  and  foul, 
came  poking  with  measured  steps  round 
the  end  of  the  hut.  It  Avas  like  the  adju¬ 
tant  crane  of  Eastern  cities,  and  had  an 
evil  eye,  small  and  cruel.  It  walked 
jauntily  past  the  dove,  who  took  no  heed, 
and  stood  like  a  fisher  on  the  edge  of  the 


dead  and  oozy  water,  his  head  to  one 
side,  and  his  long,  sharp  beak  ready  to 
strike.  He  stood  motionless  for  an  in¬ 
stant  ;  then,  with  a  jerk,  brought  up  a 
large,  plump,  wriggling  worm,  shining, 
and  of  the  color  of  jasper. 

He  adv.anced  to  the  dove,  who  was 
yearning  more  and  more  tOAA’ard  the  door. 
She  became  agitated,  and  more  earnest 
than  CA’er,  never  lifting  her  eyes  from  their 
object,  and  quiA'ering  all  over  with  inten¬ 
sity.  Tlie  evil  bird  was  now  straight  in 
front,  and  bent  over  her  with  the  Avorm. 
She  shut  her  eyes,  shuddered  all  through — 
he  put  his  dirty,  black  foot  on  her  snoAA’y 
back,  and  pressed  her  down,  so  that  she 
opened  her  mouth  wide,  into  which  the 
AA'orm  AV'as  instantly  dropped.  She  reeled 
over  dead,  toward  the  nut,  as  if  the  last 
act  of  life  was  to  get  nearer  it. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  struggle  inside 
the  hut  had  gone  on,  lulling  and  coming 
again  in  gusts,  like  the  Avind  among  the 
reeds,  and  the  arms  of  more  than  one  might 
be  seen  across  the  dark,  ragged  dooi^way, 
as  if  in  fell  agony  of  strife. 

The  instant  the  dove  died,  all  sound 
and  motion  ceased  Avithin,  and  the  Avhole 
region,  as  my  friend  said,  “  shook  through¬ 
out.”  He  was  aware  that  Avithin  Judas, 
“the  son  of  perdition,”  lay  alone  and 
dead. 

Such  AA’as  this  “  clear  dream,”  and 
these  are  m.any  of  the  AA'ords  my  friend 
used.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  full 
of  poetry  in  posse  —  amorphous  and  un¬ 
crystallized — but  the  germ  there,  to  which 
the  author  of  The  Devil's  Dream,  Mr. 
Aird,  might  liaA'e  given,  or  if  he  likes  may 
yet  give,  “  the  accromjjlishment  of  verse.” 

Th.at  lonely  and  dismal  }dace  and  day, 
desolate  and  oA'ershadowed  as  in  eclipse 
at  noon — the  wretch  within  and  his  demon 
— the  holy,  unfailing  dove — 

“  White,  radiant,  spotless,  exquisitely  pure” — 

in  such  a  place  —  the  tall,  stealthy  fellow, 
Avith  the  small,  cruel  eye — the  end — what 
was  going  on  elsewhere  on  that  same  day 
— “  the  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness  ” 
—  the  eternity  and  the  omnipotence  of 
light  and  love — “the  exceeding  bitter  cry” 
— “the  loud  voice,”  and  “It  is  finished” — 
was  there  not  here  something  for  the  high¬ 
est  fantasy,  some  glimpse  of  “  the  throne 
and  equip.age  of  God’s  almightiness”  ? 

Since  writing  out  this  little  piece,  a 
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friend  has  sent  me  the  following  “  rough¬ 
cast  lines.”  He  had  heard,  many  years 
ago,  of  this  dream,  and,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  its  strange,  weird  poM^er,  he  wrote 
these  verses,  M’hich,  he  must  allow  me  to 
say,  leave  him  without  excuse  if  he  has  not 
written  more : 

“  TUB  scicn>E  or  judas. 

“  Forth  from  the  city  walks  the  desolate  man, 
Leaving  behind  him  all  that  vast  commotion 
And  popular  clamor,  gathered  in  the  streets 
By  his  own  deed  and  scheming  that  same 
dawn. 

Oh !  were  the  morning  back,  the  calm,  clear 
morning. 

The  streets  unfilled  and  all  again  to  do  1 
Forth  still  he  walks,  and  gains  the  desert- 
fields. 

And  climbs  their  stony  fences  without  aim. 
Sole  moving  figure  under  a  hot  sun. 

And,  as  he  moves  and  walks,  the  hot  sun 
too 

Forsakes  the  zenith ;  and  for  three  whole  hours 
A  darkness,  as  of  doom,  hung  o’er  the  land. 
Within  the  city  then  the  unnamed  horror 
Held  its  huge  course,  the  while  without  it 
moved, 

Qropiog  across  the  fields,  that  desolate  man. 
And,  as  the  darkness  passed  away,  he  issued 
Out  on  a  marbhy  ground,  where  high  reeds 
grew, 

Bending  their  heads  amid  some  slimy  pools. 

A  ruin^  hut  stood  near,  its  door  unhinged, 

Its  thatch  half  torn  away,  its  rafters  loose. 

And  in  its  ragged  window  two  crossed  bars. 
Into  this  but  the  haggard  outcast  reeled, 

And,  as  be  passed,  the  hingeless  door  fell  in. 
Then  over  all  the  place  there  crept  a  mist ; 

A  sultry  shudder  seemed  to  shake  the  reeds ; 
And  yeVin  all  the  stillness  nothing  breathed. 
Sudden  from  round  the  gable  of  the  hut 
Slow  stalked,  with  hidrous  gait,  a  water-bird. 
Long-legged  and  large,  which,  making  for  the 
pools, 

Stooped  down  its  crane -like  neck  amid  the 
reeds. 

Then,  at  that  instant,  from  the  hut  there  came 
A  sound  of  something  falling,  and  a  shriek  ; 
And  all  beneath  the  rafters  and  the  thatch 
Two  human  arms  swung  round  and  round  like 
flails. 

The  mist  crept  on. 

And  vapory  evening  gathered  o’er  the  pools ; 
The  obscene  bird  still  stood  among  the  reeds  : 
And  there  within  the  hut  the  dead  man  lay.’* 

Citn  an  unpoetical  man  have  poetic 
dreams  ?  I  doubt  if  he  can.  Your  ordi¬ 
nary  man  mav  dream  the  oddest,  wildest, 
laughablest,  funniest  nonsense.  He  will 
not  likely  dream  such  a  dream  as  the  one 
I  have  recorded.  Shakspeare  might  have 
dull  dreams,  but  I  question  if  Mr.  Tupper 


could  ever  have  dreamt  of  a  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  any  more  than  a  man  will 
speak  a  language  in  his  sleep  he  never 
learned  or  heard. 

If  the  master  of  the  house  is  asleep,  and 
some  imp  of  darkness  and  misrule  sets  to 
playing  all  sorts  of  tricks,  turning  every 
thing  topsyturvy,  ransacking  all  manner  of 
hidden  places,  making  every  kind  of 
grotesque  conjunction,  and  running  riot  in 
utter  incongruity  and  drollness,  he  still 
must  be  limited  to  what  he  finds  in  the 
house — to  his  master’s  goods  and  chattels. 
So  I  believe  is  it  with  drc.ams ;  the  stuff 
they  are  made  of  lies  ready  made,  is  all 
found  on  the  premises  to  the  imp’s  hand  ; 
it  is  for  him  to  weave  it  into  what  fan¬ 
tastic  and  goblin  tajwstry  he  may.  The 
kaleidoscope  can  make  nothing  of  any 
thing  that  is  not  first  put  in  at  the  end  of 
the  tube,  though  no  mortal  can  predict 
what  the  next  shift  may  be.  Charles 
Lamb  was  uneasy  all  the  time  he  was  at 
Keswick  visiting  Southey  ;  and  he  escaped 
to  London  and  “the  sweet  security  of 
streets”  as  fast  as  the  mail  eould  carry 
him,  confessing  afterward  that  he  slept 
ill  “  down  there,”  and  was  sure  “  those 
big  fellows,”  who  were  always  lying  .all 
about,  Skiddaw  and  Ilelvellyn,  “c.amo 
down  much  nearer  him  .at  night  and  looked 
.at  him !”  So  we  often  feel  .as  if  in  tho 
night  6f  the  body  and  the  soul,  when  tho 
many-eyed  daylight  of  the  pure  reason  is 
gone,  hights  and  depths,  and  m.any  un¬ 
speakable  things  come  into  view,  looming 
vaster,  and  deeper,  and  nearer  in  that 
camera  obscura,  when  the  shutters  aro 
shut  and  the  inner  lights  lit,  and 

“  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought. 
We  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past,” 

.and  often  play  such  fantastic  tricks.  But 
the  dreamer  is  the  same  ens  rationis,  the 
s.ame  unus  quis,  as  the  waking  man  who 
tells  the  dream.  Philip  who  was  drunk,  and 
Philip  who  is  sober  and  remembers  his 
lapse,  is  one  Philip.  So  it  is  only  an  im¬ 
aginative  man  who  can  have  imaginative 
dreams.  You  must  first  put  in  before  you 
can  take  out.  As  Samson  long  ago  put  it 
to  the  Philistines:  “  Out  of  the  eater  comes 
forth  meat ;  out  of  the  strong  comes  forth 
the  sweetness.”  No  food  like  lion’s  mar¬ 
row  ;  no  tenderness  like  the  tenderness  of  a 
strong  nature.  Or  as  old  Fuller,  with  a  no¬ 
ticeable  forecasting  of  the  modem  doc¬ 
trine  of  foods,  as  delivered  by  I*rout  and 
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all  the  doctors,  has  it,  “  Omne  par  nutrit 
suum  par/  the  vitals  of  the  body  are  most 
stren^hcned  by  feeding  on  such  foods  as 
are  likest  uato  them” — a  word  this  of 
warning  as  well  as  good  cheer.  He  that 
sows  to  the  flesh,  and  he  who  sows  to  the 
spirit,  need  not  doubt  what  they  are  seve¬ 
rally  to  reap.  We  all,  more  or  less,  sow 
to  both  ;  it  is  the  plus  th.at  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  others  and  ourselves,  and 
between  our  former  and  present  selves. 

I  might  give  instances  of  my  friend’s  wit 
and  humor ;  but  I  could  not,  in  trying  to 
do  so,  do  him  any  thing  btit  injustice. 
His  jokes  were  all  warm  and  at  once.  He 
did  not  load  his  revolver  before  going  to 
dinner,  and  discharge  all  its  barrels  at  his 
friends.  Ilis  fun  arose  out  of  the  sociality 
of  the  hour,  and  was  an  integral  part  of 
it;  and  he  never  repeated  his  jokes.  lie 
did  not  pick  up  his  bullet  and  pocket  it 
and  fire  it  off  again.  But  I  remember 
well  his  first  shot  at  me — it  was  not  bad 
for  nineteen.  He  and  I  were  coming  down 
the  Bridges  from  college,  and  I  saw  an 
unkempt,  bare-headed,  Cowgate  boy,  flut¬ 
tering  along  in  full-blown  laughter  and 
rags.  He  had  a  skull  like  Sir  W alter’ s, 
round  and  high.  I  said :  “  Logan,  look  at 
tliat  boy’s  head — did  you  ever  see  the  like 
of  it?  It’s  like  a  tower.”  “Yes,  at  any 
rate  a  fortalice.” 

You  know  the  odd  shock  of  a  real  joke 
going  off  like  a  pistol  or  a  squib  at  your  ear. 
It  goes  through  you.  That  same  week 
another  quite  as  good  went  off  in  church. 
A  cousin,  now  long  dead,  was  listening 
with  me  to  a  young  preacher-puppy,  whose 
sermon  was  one  tissue  of  unacknowledged 
plagiarisms  of  the  most  barefaced  kind. 
\Ve  were  doing  little  else  than  nudge  each 
other  as  one  amazing  crib  succeeded  an¬ 
other — for  this  ass  did  know  his  masters’ 
crib.  William  w’hisjiered  to  me,  “Look 
at  him  !  I  declare  his  very  whiskers  are 
cnrvuig  into  inverted  commas and  it  was 
true,  such  was  the  shape  of  his  whiskers, 
that  his  face,  and  especially  his  grinning 
and  complacent  mouth,  which  they  em¬ 
braced,  looked  one  entire  quotation. 

Lord  Brougham  and  many  others  think 
that  dreaming  occurs  only  between  sleep¬ 
ing  and  waking — the  stepping  of  the  soul 
into  or  out  of  the  land  of  forgetfulness — 
and  that  it  is  momentary  in  the  essence 
and  action,  though  often  ranging  over  a 
life-time  or  more — 

“  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  bellied  night, 
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That  in  a  spleen  reveals  both  earth  and 
heaven.” 

There  is  much  in  favor  of  this.  One  hopes 
the  soul  —  animula,  blandula,  vagula — 
may  sometimes  sleep  the  dreamless  sleep 
of  health,  as  well  as  its  tired  drudge. 
Dreaming  may  be  a  sort  of  dislocation  of 
our  train  of  ideas,  a  sort  of  jumble  as  it  is 
shunted  off  the  main  line  into  its  own  siding 
at  the  station  for  the  night.  The  train  may 
stop  there  and  then  for  any  thing  we 
know ;  but  it  may  not,  for  the  like  reason 
the  telegraph  office  is  not  open  during 
night.  Ideality,  imagination,  that  sense 
of  the  merely  beautiful  and  odd  which 
delights  to  marry  all  sorts  of  queer  couples 
— which  entertains  the  rest  of  the  powers, 
when  they  are  tried  or  at  their  meals,  tell¬ 
ing  them  and  making  them  stories,  out  of 
its  own  head — this  family  poet,  and  min¬ 
strel,  and  mime,  whom  we  all  keep,  has 
assuredly  its  wildest,  richest  splendors  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  company  for  the 
night,  or  when  it  arouses  them  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  when  it  pats  out  or  lets  in  the  lights  j 
for  many  a  dream  awakes  ns  “  scattering 
the  rear  of  darkness  thin.” 

In  Optics,  if  you  make  a  hole  in  the 
shutter  at  noon,  or  stick  a  square  bit  of 
blackness  on  the  pane,  and  make  the  rays 
from  the  hole  or  around  the  square  to  pass 
through  a  prism,  then  we  have,  if  we  let 
them  fall  on  whiteness  and  catch  them 
right,  those  colors  we  all  know  and  rqoice 
in,  that  Divine  spectrum — 

“  Still  young  and  fine” 

as — 

“  When  Terah,  Nahor,  Ilaran,  Abram,  Lot,. 

The  youthful  world’s  gray  fathers  in  one  knot 
Did  with  attentive  looks  watch  every  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  eacb< 
shower.” 

The  white  light  of  heaven  —  lumen 
siccum— opens  itself  out  as  it  were,  tells- 
its  secret,  and  lies  like  a  glorious  border 
on  the  Edge  o’  Dark,  (as  imaginative  Lan¬ 
cashire  calls  the  twilight,  which  we  Scots¬ 
men  call  the  Gloamin’,)  making  the  bound¬ 
aries  between  light  and  darkness  a  border 
of  flowers,  made  out  by  each.  Is  there 
not  something  to  think  of  in  “  the  Father 
of  lights”  thus  beautifying  the  limits  of 
his  hght,  and  of  his  darkness,  which  to 
him  alone  is  light,  so  that  here  bums  a  sort 
of  “  dim  religious  light” — a  sacred  glory 
18 
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— ■where  we  may  take  off  our  shoes  and 
rest  and  worship  ?  Is  not  our  light  rounded 
•with  darkness,  as  our  life  is  with  a  dream  ? 
and  the  greater  the  area  of  our  light,  of 
our  truth,  won  from  the  vast  and  formless 
infinite,  the  ampler,  too,  is  the  outer  ring 
— the  iridescent  edge  lying  upon  the  un¬ 
known — making  a  rainbow  round  the  cen¬ 
tral  throne  of  the  Eternal.  And  is  not 
the  light  of  knowledge  after  all  the  more 
lovely,  the  more  full  of  color,  and  the 
more  pleasant  to  the  eye,  when  lying  on 
and  indicating  what  is  beyond,  and  past 
all  finding  out,  making  glorious  the  skirts 
of  “  the  majesty  of  darkness”  ?  It  is  at 
his  rising  out  of,  and  his  returning  into, 
“old  night,”  that  the  sun  is  in  the  full 
flush  of  his  plighted  clouds,  and  swims  in 
the  depths  of  his  “daffodil  sky,”  making  the 
outgomgs  of  the  evening  and  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  rejoice  before  him  and  us. 

But,  thus  talking  of  dreams,  I  am  off 
into  a  dream!  A  simile  is  not  always 
•even  an  illustration,  much  less  an  analogy, 
and  more  less  an  argument  or  proof.  As  you 
see,  every  one  likes  to  tell  his  own  dreams 
— so  long  as  he  has  them  by  the  tail,  which 
soon  slips — and  few  care  to  listen  to  them, 
not  even  one’s  wife,  as  Sir  Walter  found 
to  bis  cost.  And  so,  good-natured  reader,  | 


let  me  end  by  asking  you  to  take  down 
the  fouth  volume  of  Crabbe’s  Works,  and 
turning  to  page  116,  read  his  “World  of 
Dreams.”  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays, 
when  he  is  read  at  all  —  which,  I  fear,  is 
seldom — to  call  Crabbe  coarse,  even  dull, 
a  mere  sturdy  and  adroit  versifier  of  prose 
as  level  as  his  native  marshes,  without  one 
Ijlimpse  of  the  vision,  one  act  of  the 
faculty  divine.  Be.od  these  verses  again, 
and  ask  youi-self,  is  this  a  daguerreotyper 
of  the  Bteotian  crimes  and  virtues,  the 
sorrows  and  the  humors  of  his  dull,  rich 
Essex  and  its  coast  ?  I  wish  we  had  more 
of  this  manly  imagination ;  we  h.ave  almost 
too  much  now  of  mere  wing  and  color, 
mere  flights,  mere  foliage,  and,  it  may  be, 
blossoms — little  fruit  and  timber.  The 
imagin.ation,  like  a  gorgeous  sunset,  or  a 
butterfly’s  wdng,  tells  no  story,  has  no 
backbone,  is  forever  among  the  clouds 
and  flowers,  or  down  deep  in  denial  and 
despair.  The  imagination  should  inform, 
and  quicken,  and  flush,  and  compact,  and 
clarify  the  entire  soul ;  and  it  should  come 
home  from  circling  in  the  azure  depths  of 
air,  and  have  its  “  seat  in  reason,  and  be 
judicious,”  and  be  a  bird  rather  than  .a 
butterfly  or  firefly,  or  huge  moth  of  night. 
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One  whom  many  will  doubtless  rank  as 
the  greatest  poetess  the  world  has  ever 
known  is  dead.  Of  Sappho  few  fragments 
are  left :  those  which  remain  give  us  no 
reason  to  believe  that  she  could  have  ri¬ 
valed  the  author  of  Aurora  Leigh.  ]My- 
ro,  Anyte,  Nossis  —  charming  creatures 
who  wrote  verse  in  the  old  Greek  times — 
have  no  claim  to  such  rivalry.  In  no  lan¬ 
guage,  save  Greek  and  English,  have  poet¬ 
esses  achieved  special  fame  ;  and  we  must 
put  Mrs.  Browning  high  above  even  Joanna 


•  Latt  Poems.  By  Elizabeth  Bakbxtt  Bkcw.s- 
iHo.  London :  Chapman  &  Hall, 


Bailie,  Letitia  Landon,  Felicia  Ilemans. 
Mrs.  Browning  was  far  more  fortunate 
than  the  latter  two  sweet  singers.  True, 
she  was  always  the  victim  of  physical  suf¬ 
fering,  but  this  was  all :  morally  and  intel¬ 
lectually,  her  life  was  complete.  She 
always  found  the  right  friend,  the  right 
instructor.  She  also  found — how  different 
from  her  predecessors — the  right  husband. 
She  married  a  poet,  a  poet  who  will  for 
posterity  dispute  with  Mr.  Tennyson  the 
laureled  crown ;  yet  is  he  one  who  could 
appreciate  her  exquisite  genius,  even 
though  he  might  know  it  inferior  to  his 
own.  Such  marriage  has  no  parallel.  On 
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both  Hides,  unliappily,  teste  Sir  Cresswell 
Cresswell,  raarri.age  is  the  result  of  strange 
motives.  The  man  marries  because  the 
woman  is  pretty,  or  has  money,  or  may 
hereafter  have  money ;  the  woman  for 
reasons  not  dissimilar.  But  here  we  have 
one  of  our  gre.atest  living  poets  wooing 
and  wedding  the  greatest  of  all  jKX'tesses. 
What  kind  of  result  was  to  lx>  expected  ? 
Commonplace  jieople  might  have  prophe¬ 
sied  all  manner  of  domestic  difficulties.  A 
poet,  they  might  say,  ought  to  marry  a 
woman  with  common-sense,  who  would 
curb  his  eccentricities.  Vile  view  of  the 
sublime  consummation  of  human  life ! 
The  iMiet  who  possesses  such  a  wife  maj' 
love  her  very  well ;  but  imagine  the  glori¬ 
ous  intellectual  communion  that  must  liave 
existed  between  Mr.  Rolx*rt  Browning 
.and  his  wife,  the  divine  interchange  of 
wondrous  schemes,  of  noble  ideas,  of  fresh 
conceptions  !  Without  .any  desire  to  un¬ 
derestimate  the  native  |)ower  of  the  poet¬ 
ess  whom  we  have  lost,  we  m.ay  express  a 
•lecided  opinion,  that  she  would  never 
have  reached  so  high  a  point  if  she  had 
not  married  a  great  poet. 

As  a  |»oet,  without  question  of  se.x — Mr. 
Tennyson,  Mr.  Browning,  and  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  exeepted  —  who  is  to  be 
named  beside  her  of  our  cotemporary 
writers?  She  was  passionate,  and  thereby 
puissant;  manifold  were  her  faults  and 
failings,  but  they  were  the  shadows  of  her 
greatness.  She  w.as  often  singularly  care¬ 
less,  whence  arose  strange  discords  amid 
her  melody — horrible  rhyme  and  rhythm, 
which  made  the  ear  ache  with  amazement. 
She  invariably  wrote  nonsense — .and  it 
was  sometimes  dull  nonsense — when  she 
wrote  political  poetry.  Her  famous  Na¬ 
poleonic  refrain^ 

“  Emperor, 

Evermore,” 

is  simply  laughable  ;  but  some  of  her  poli- 
tic.al  lyrics  are  terribly  dreary.  Further, 
she  was  too  apt  to  run  close  to  the  verge 
of  delicate  questions — to  deal  with  Ilay- 
m.arket  morality  and  other  ticklish  matters. 
These  faults  are  just  as  manifest  in  her 
Lust  Poems  as  in  any  which  preceded 
them.  A  strange  destiny  seems  to  bedong 
to  women  of  genius;  they  are  ever  im¬ 
pelled  to  trcjit  topics  which  men  avoid ; 
they  must  give  us  Jane  Eyres,  Consuelos, 
Aurora  I^etyhs.  Perhaps,  after  all,  though 
we  have  some  poetesses  whom  we  should 
be  loth  to  spare,  the  production  of  poetry 


is  not  precisely  woman’s  mission.  Per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  the  best  poem  she  can  offer 
us  is  a  crowing  child,  with  beautiful  bright 
hair,  pillowed  upon  her  loving  breast. 

Aurora  Leigh  is  certainly  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  most  original  .and  characteristic  poem. 
A  novel  in  verse.  Well,  that  was  new. 
And  then  it  is  clear  that  she  adumbrated 
herself  in  her  heroine.  Aurora  is  Eliza¬ 
beth.  There  is  the  same  morbid  dislike 
to  England  in  poetess  and  heroine. 

‘“Was  this  my  father’s  Englamlf  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Did  Shakspeare  and  his  mates 
Absorb  the  liglit  here  ?  Nut  a  hill  or  stone 
With  heart  to  strike  a  radiant  color  up, 

Or  active  outline  on  the  indifferent  air.” 

Bather  different  this  from  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley’s  intense  enjoyment  of  the  east  wind. 
Yet  h.ad  Mrs.  Browning  wiser  moments, 
when  she  forgot  this  prejudice ;  her  very 
last  poem,  written  just  a  year  ago,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  hereof.  We  quote  two  stan¬ 
zas  : 

“  ‘  Now  give  us  lands  where  the  olives  grow,’ 
Cried  the  North  to  the  South, 

‘Where  the  sun  with  a  golden  mouth  can  blow 
Blue  bubbles  of  grapes  down  a  vineyard- 
row!’ 

Cried  the  North  to  the  South. 

“  ‘  Now  give  us  men  from  the  sunless  plain,’ 
Cried  the  South  to  the  North  ; 

‘  By  need  of  worlun  the  snow  and  rain 
Made  strong,  and  brave  by  familiar  pain !’ 
Cried  the  South  to  the  North,” 

Here  have  we  proof  that  the  poetess  did 
not  fail  to  see  wherein  lay  the  strength  of 
the  unconquerable  and  ever-conquering 
North,  namely,  in  the  eternal  war  which 
tlie  races  who  dwell  there  must  w.age 
.against  the  powers  of  n.ature.  Having 
fought  against  the  gods,  why  should  they 
fear  men? 

We  have  s.aid  that  Mrs.  Browning  was 
far  too  .apt  to  trespass  beyond  certain 
limits,  which  are  at  least  aesthetic,  if  not 
moral.  We  h.avc  no  .admiration  even  for 
the  irreverence  of  such  lines  as 

“  Here’s  God  down  on  us  1  what  are  you  about?’’ 

We  could  wish  that  she  had  avoitled 
certain  erotic  speculations,  of  which  she  is 
very  fond.  Thus  her  Lady  Waldemar 
says : 
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“  Am  I  coarse  ? 

Well,  loTe’s  coarse,  nature’s  coarse  —  abl 
there  the  rub  I 

We  fair  fine  ladies,  who  park  out  our  lives 
From  common  sheep-paths,  can  not  help  the 
crows 

From  fiying  over— we’re  as  natural  still 
As  Blowsalinda.  Drape  as  perfectlj 
In  Lyons  velvet.  We  are  not,  for  that. 

Lay -figures,  look  you.  We  have  hearts 
within, 

Warm,  live,  improvident,  indecent  hearts. 

As  ready  for  outrageous  ends  and  acts 
As  any  distressed  sempstress.” 

A  pleasant  doctrine  for  a  fine  lady  to 
teach !  Pope  got  into  trouble  for  declar¬ 
ing  that  “  every  woman  was  a  rake  at 
heart but  here  is  a  lady  who  holds  the 
same  faith.  As  we  look  through  the  pages 
of  Aurora  Ltigh^  we  are  astounded  at 
the  grossness  which  Mrs.  Browning  seem¬ 
ed  unable  to  avoid.  Take  the  passage  in 
which  Marian  Erie’s  mother  tries  to  be¬ 
tray  the  girl  to  a  libertine.  It  is  horrible 
to  think  that  such  a  scene  was  conceived 
and  wrought  out  by  a  woman.  Take 
again  her  words — Romney  Leigh’s  amaz¬ 
ing  w'ords  to  his  cousin  Aurora,  when  he 
is  wooing  her — ^about  the  vice 

**  That  slurs  our  cruel  streets  from  end  to  end 
With  eighty  thousand  woman  in  one  smile, 
Who  only  smile  at  night  beneath  the  gas.” 

Nor  had  she  conquered  this  tendency  in 
her  La&t  Poems. 

We  have  indicated  Sirs.  Browning’s 
greatest  failing.  So  grant  was  her  genius 
that  her  womanhood  seemed  to  her  like 
imprisonment;  she  longed  and  strove  to 
think  as  men  think,  to  write  as  men  may 
write.  Sad,  almost  always,  is  the  fate  of 
the  woman  who  enters  the  arena  against 
men.  Increduloas  of  her  inevitable  weak¬ 
ness,  a  woman  so  highly  endowed  as  Mrs. 
Browning  imagines  that  she  can  do  what 
she  will ;  but  her  fate  is  the  fate  of  Aph¬ 
rodite  when  she  encountered  Diomed — 
any  ordinary  mortal  can  wound  her.  We 
have  written  strongly  on  this  point ;  for  we 
feel  that  Mrs.  Browning’s  character  and 
achievements  involve  a  weighty  lesson  for 
literarj’  ladies. 

But,  as  we  a^in  read  Aurora  Ldgh^ 
more  strongly  than  ever  came  on  us  the 
conviction  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  transcend¬ 
ent  poetic  powers.  What  a  noble  lesson 
she  reads  to  all  poets  in  these  lines : 

“  Why,  if  there’s  room  for  poets  in  this  world 
A  little  overgrown,  (I  think  there  is,) 

Their  sole  work  is  to  represent  the  age — 


Their  age,  not  Charlemagne’s — this  live  throb¬ 
bing  age 

That  brawls,  cheats,  maddens,  calculates,  as¬ 
pires. 

And  spends  more  passions,  more  heroic  heat 
Betwixt  the  mirrors  of  its  drawing-rooms. 
Than  Roland  with  his  knights  at  Ronces- 
valles. 

To  flinch  from  modern  varnish,  coat  or 
flounce. 

Cry  out  for  togas  and  the  picturesque. 

Is  fatal— foolish  too.  King  Arthurs  self 
Was  commonplace  to  Lady  Ouenever : 

And  Camelot  to  minstrels  seemed  as  fiat 
As  Fleet  street  to  our  poets.” 

This  is  excellent;  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  “  our  poets  ”  are  not  all  afraid 
of  Fleet  street,  and  that  the  greatest  of 
them  has  immortalized  the  “  plump  head- 
waiter  at  the  Cock”  —  that  elysium  of 
steak  and  stout.  Turning  over  the  pages, 
many  marginal  maks  arrest  us  :  here  is  a 
warning  against  marrying  a  j>oetes8 : 

“  A  dropped  star 

Makes  bitter  waters,  says  a  book  I’ve  read.” 

Here  again  is  a  most  exquisite  description 
of  woman’s  spite 

“  How  she  talked 

To  pain  me  t  woman’s  spite.  You  wear  steel 
mail : 

A  woman  takes  a  housewife  from  her  breast. 
And  plucks  the  delicatest  needle  out 
As  ’twere  a  rose,  and  pricks  you  carefully 
’Neath  nails,  ’ncath  eyelids,  in  your  nostrils.” 

How  truly  Mrs.  Browning’s  poetic  in¬ 
stinct  guides  her  in  reference  to  the  Woltf- 
ian  heresy  about  Homer: 

“  WolfTs  an  atheist ; 

A  nd  if  the  Ilaid  fell  out,  as  he  says. 

By  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  old  songs, 

I  Conclude  as  much  too  for  the  universe.” 

1 

I 

Nor  was  that  instinct  wrong  in  regard  to 
the  English  estimate  of  Frenchmen : 

“The  English  have  a  scornful  insular  way 
Of  calling  the  French  light  .  .  . 

Is  a  bullet  light 

That  dashes  from  the  gun-mouth,  while  the 
eye 

Winks  and  the  heart  beats  one,  to  flatten  it¬ 
self 

To  a  wafer  or  the  white  speck  on  a  wall 
A  hundred  paces  off?  Even  so  direct. 

So  sternly  undivertible  of  aim 
To  this  French  people.” 

The  “  undivertible  aim  ”  in  question  has 
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led  to  Loais  Napoleon  ;  but  that  does  not 
matter.  Perhaps  the  best  passage  in  the 
poem  is  that  wnich  describes  the  voyage 
to  Italy  past  “  the  old  miraculous  moun¬ 
tains,”  until 

“  Genoa  broke  with  day 
The  Doria’s  long  pale  palace  striking  out 
From  green  bills  in  advance  of  the  white 
town, 

A  marble  finger  dominant  to  ships, 

Seen  glimmering  through  the  uncertain  gray 
of  dawa” 

Unquestionably,  Aurora  Leigh  gives 
us  the  poetess’s  best  and  her  worst.  The 
commi.xture  of  very  good  and  very  bad  is, 
however,  to  be  found  iu  all  her  writings — 
in  her  Last  Poems  as  in  the  rest.  Already 
have  we  indicated  the  fault  which  utterly 
spoils  such  poems  as  “  Lord  W alter’s  Wife.” 
“  Little  Mattie”  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
many  poems  spoilt  by  a  minor  fault,  strain¬ 
ing  after  effect.  In  it,  while  striving  to 
be  original,  Mrs.  Browning  is  simply  un¬ 
natural.  A  girl  of  thirteen  dies.  The 

f)athos  of  such  an  event  is  obvious  to  the 
east  poetic  of  us.  We  can  all  feel  what 
it  would  be  to  us  if  a  little  daughter  of 
such  age  W’ere  to  die.  Few  words  and 
simple  suffice.  But  Mrs.  Browning  could 
not  be  brief  and  simple : 

“  She  has  seen  the  mystery  hid 
Under  Egypt’s  pyramid ; 

By  those  eyelids,  pale  and  close, 

Now  she  knows  what  Kbamses  knows.” 

Rhamscs !  Who  in  the  world  cares  about 
the  Egyptian  king,  (date,  b.c.  1215,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bunsen  and  Lepsius,)  or  thinks  any 
thing  of  the  poetess’s  doubtful  dogma,  in 
the  presence  of  death  ?  Far  more  poetry 
is  there  in  the  couplet  written  on  a  similar 
subject  by  a  famous  modern  Latinist : 

“Vita  quid  est  hominis?  Viridis  floresculus 
horti, 

Sole  oriente  oriens,  sole  cadente  cadens.” 

Here  there  is  a  sublime  simplicity;  but  to 
connect  the  little  girl  who  is  lost  with 
Rhamses,  or  to  speculate  on  the  know’- 
ledge  which  she  has  suddenly  acquired,  is 
perfectly  ludicrous.  That  which  “  hurts 
the  most  a  thousandfold,”  according  to 
Mrs.  Browning,  is  to  find 


All  its  curls  about  our  koees. 

Rise  up  suddenly  full-grown.” 

Would  not  this  move  us  to  laughter,  but 
for  the  inevitable  pathos  of  the  subject  ? 
The  thought  of  death  for  some  dear  child 
we  love  is  so  sad,  that  the  poetess’s  varia¬ 
tions  on  the  theme  almost  fill  us  with  dis¬ 
gust. 

But  if  ^Irs.  Browning  was  unable  to 
conceive  and  describe  the  sadness  which 
falls  on  the  hearts  of  father  and  mother 
when  their  darling  dies,  she  had  few  ri¬ 
vals  when  the  love  of  man  and  woman 
was  her  theme.  She  treated  this  topic 
with  equ.al  excellence  both  in  the  tragical 
and  the  humorous  vein.  The  very  next 
poem  in  her  posthumous  volume,  “  A  False 
Step,”  shows  her  mastery  of  the  latter : 

“  Sweet,  thou  hast  trod  on  a  heart 

Pass  I  there’s  a  world  full  of  men ;  < 

And  women  as  fair  as  thou  art 
Must  do  such  things  now  and  then. 

w 

“  Thou  only  hast  stepped  unaware — 

Malice,  not  one  can  impute ; 

And  why  should  a  heart  have  been  there 
In  the  way  of  a  fair  woman’s  foot  ?” 

Why,  indeed?  But  we,  male  mortals, 
have  a  foolish  habit  of  throwing  our  hearts 
down,  for  the  pretty,  careless  creatures  to 
tread  upon.  “  Nice  soft  road,”  they  think  ; 
“  what  is  it  to  us  who  supplies  the  pave¬ 
ment  ?”  And  so  our  very  best  macadam- 
ization  gets  cut  up  into  ruts.  But  our 
poetess  prophesies  evil  to  the  fair  crea¬ 
tures  who  do  the  mischiefi  She  predicts 
the  time  when 

“  Thou’lt  sigh,  very  like,  on  thy  part, 

‘  Of  all  I  have  known,  or  can  know,  ^ 

I  wish  I  had  only  that  heart 
I  trod  upon  ages  ago  I’  ” 

As  a  parallel  to  this  charming  poem,  we 
may  quote  “  Amy’s  Cruelty 

“  Fair  Amy,  of  the  terraced  bouse. 

Assist  me  to  discover 
Why  you,  who  would  not  hurt  a  mouse, 

Can  torture  so  your  lover.  I 

“  You  give  your  coffee  to  the  cat, 

You  stroke  the  dog  for  coming. 

And  all  your  face  grows  kinder  at 
The  little  brown  bee’s  bumming. 


“  Some  dear  child  we  used  to  scold, 
Praise,  love  both  ways,  kiss  and  tease. 
Teach  and  tumble,  as  our  own, 


But  when  ht  haunts  your  door — the  town 
Marks  coming  and  marks  going — 
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You  seem  to  bare  stitebed  your  eye -lids 
down 

To  that  long  piece  of  sewing.” 

Amy’s  reply  is  a  fair  one ;  its  subtlety 
is  exquisite.  The  dog,  the  cat,  the  bee, 
ask  nothing  from  her  : 

“  But  Ae  .  .  .  to  him  the  least  thing  given 
Means  great  things  at  a  distance  ; 

He  wants  my  world,  my  sun,  my  heaven, 
Soul,  body,  whole  existence.” 

And  then  she  proceeds ; 

”  Unless  be  gives  me  all  in  change, 

I  forfeit  all  things  by  him  : 

The  risk  is  terrible  and  strange — 

I  tremble,  doubt,  .  .  deny  him. 

”  He’s  sweetest  friend,  or  hardest  foe, 

Best  angel,  or  worst  devil ; 

I  either  hate  or  .  .  love  him  so, 

I  can’t  be  merely  civil !” 

Surely  never  was  the  exquiste  strife  be¬ 
tween  man  and  maiden  in  the  golden  days 
of  wooing  put  in  words  more  exquisite. 
We  conceive  the  two  poems  whence  we 
have  quoted  to  be,  in  their  kind,  iwrfect. 

Not  less  power  has  our  poetess  when 
she  describes  the  tragic  asjwct  of  love. 
Here  is  “Bianca  among  the  >iightingales” 
— a  new  “Mariana” — loved  in  Italy,  de¬ 
serted  in  England.  Of  this  we  quote  the 
final  stanza : 

“  Giulio,.my  Giuliot  sing  they  so. 

And  you  be  silent  ?  Do  I  speak, 

And  you  not  hear  f  An  arm  you  throw 
Round  tome  one,  and  I  feel  to  weak* 

0  owl-like  birds  I  They  sing  for  spite. 

They  sing  for  bate,  they  sing  for  doom  1 
They’ll  sing  through  death  who  sing  through 
night. 

They'll  sing  and  stun  me  in  the  tomb — 
The  nightingales,  the  nightingales  I” 

Mrs.  Browning  never  surpassed  the 
assion  and  pathos  of  this  poem  ;  it  excels 
Ir.  Tennyson’s  “  Mariana,”  by  which  it 
was,  probably,  suggested.  Equally  pathe¬ 
tic,  but  apparently  more  personal,  is  the 
poem  entitled  “  My  heart  and  I,”  whereof 
the  sad  |pfrain  is : 

“We’re  tired,  we’re  tired,  my  heart  and  I!” 

Alas!  that  utter  weariness  should  in 
this  world  be  the  sole  guerdon  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  poetess  in  whose  songs  we  delight ! 
Shelley  says : 


“  Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong : 

They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in 
song.” 

But  what  of  women  ? 

“I)e  Profundis”  is  a  wonderful  ])oem; 
sad,  but  sublimely  asj)irant.  Never  have 
M’e  read  any  presentment  so  complete  of 
inefiable  anguish,  of  ineffable  consolation  : 

“  The  heart  which,  like  a  staff,  was  one 
For  mine  to  lean  and  rest  upon : 

The  strongest  on  the  longest  day 
With  steadfast  love,  is  caught  away — 

And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on.” 

So  nins  the  mournful  verse.  But  sudden¬ 
ly  “  a  voice  reproves  me.”  Suddenly 
(xod’s  own  voice  is  heard  ;  suddenly  comes 
consolation  as  only'  it  can  come  from  the 
infinite  abyss  of  God’s  illimitable  love. 

Why  did  not  Mrs.  Browning  always 
write  in  this  pure  and  lofty  strain  ?  Alack, 
why  do  we  not  all  of  us  always  write  and 
always  live  up  to  our  highest?  We  are 
human,  mortal.  There  is  no  more  to  be 
said.  Even  the  just  have  to  be  “  made 
perfect:”  and  who  among  us  is  just? 

We  have  reached  our  poetess’s  last  po¬ 
litical  verses.  Two  of  these  are  worth 
notice.  One  concerns  the  “  Homan  Ques¬ 
tion 

“  Over  the  dumb  Campagna  sea. 

Out  in  the  offing  through  mist  and  rain. 
Saint  Peter’s  Church  heaves  silently 
Like  a  mighty  ship  in  pain. 

Facing  the  tempest  with  struggle  and 
strain.” 

The  picture  is  graphic  an<I  definite ;  and 
the  subsequent  stanzas — rather  unjust  by 
the  way  to  Saint  Peter — are  original  and 
strong.  Excellent  also  is  the  poem  con¬ 
cerning  the  Queen  of  Naples  : 

“  On  she  drew  as  a  queen  might  do. 

To  meet  a  dream  of  Italy, 

Of  magical  town  and  musical  wave. 
Where  even  a  god  in  his  amulet  blue 
Of  shining  sea,  in  an  e&stacy, 

Dropt  and  forgot  in  a  nereid’s  cave. 

“  What  is  this  ?  As  quick  as  a  kiss 

Falls  the  smile  from  her  girlLsh  mouth ! 

The  lion-people  has  left  its  lair. 

Roaring  along  her  garden  of  bliss, 

And  the  fiery  underworld  of  the  South 
Scorched  its  way  to  the  upper  air.” 

Well,  she  is  dead,  England’s  chief  poet- 
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099 — the  rose,  the  consumm.ite  crown,  the 
rarer  and  stroncfer  and  more  passionate 
Sappho  of  our  time.  Very  freely  have 
we  liere  written  of  her  faults,  but  not  from 
any  spiteful  or  malicious  fcclinj».  Her 
faults  were  of  her  womanhood :  her  great 
achievements  were  her  own.  She — noble 
and  fearless  soul  that  she  w’as — would  not 
desire  a  word  written  or  spoken  in  exten- 


tjation  of  her  mistakes.  Nor  need  she. 
None  can  deny  her  greatness.  Hut  the 
blemishes  which  we  see  in  her  works,  the 
spots  which  here  and  there  obscure  the 
solar  disk  of  her  fame,  may  teach  us,  may 
teach  woman  esjiecially,  a  weighty  lesson. 
The  function  of  woman  is — not  to  write, 
not  to  act,  not  to  be  famous — but  to  love. 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA. 


The  present  number  of  the  Eclectic  is 
embellished  with  a  fine  j)ortrait  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  It  is  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  original,  which  we  recog¬ 
nise  as  such,  having  seen  him  in  his  own 
palace  at  Vienna.  As  the  youthful  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Ilapsburg  dynasty,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  it  will  be  found 
interesting  to  the  reader. 

Francis  Joseph,  the  present  Emperor  of 
Austria,  was  bora  August  18th,  1830.  He 
is  the  son  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Charles 
Joseph,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  and  of  Sophia,  daughter  of  Maxi¬ 
milian  Joseph,  King  of  Havana.  In 
^larch,  1848,  after  the  expulsion  of  Louis 
Philippe  from  France,  a  revolution  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Vienna,  Prince  Metteraich  fled, 
a  free  constitution  was  prepared,  and 
accepted  by  Ferdinand,  who  soon  after- 
warus  withdrew  from  Vienna  to  Innspruck. 
Insurrections  against  the  Aiistrian  power 
broke  out  in  Hungary  and  Italy,  and  a  diet 
for  the  formation  of  a  united  German 
empire  was  assembled  at  Frankfort. 
Tliough  Vienna  had  been  taken  jiossession 
of  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  though 
Radetzky  had  obtained  advantages  in 
Italy,  it  was  felt  that  a  firmer  hand  than 
Ferdinand’s  was  required  to  secure  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty  from  falling.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Ferdinand  abdicated  on  December 
2d,  1848,  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  who. 


though  little  more  than  eighteen,  was  de¬ 
clared  of  age.  Assisted  by  able  counsel¬ 
ors,  the  military  aid  of  Russia,  and  a 
course  of  policy  toward  Hungary  that  can 
hardly  be  styled  less  than  treacherous,  the 
revolutionary  movement  was  staid,  and 
what  was  called  peace — a  peace  maintained 
only  by  large  military  establishments  — 
secured.  In  the  dispute  between  England 
and  France  with  Russia  in  1854,  the  aim 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  to  trim 
between  the  contending  powers,  and  he 
succeeded.  Calling  himself  an  ally  of  the 
western  allies,  he  protected  as  far  as  he 
was  able  the  interests  of  Russia.  He  thus 
gained  permission  to  occupy  the  princi¬ 
palities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  as  pro¬ 
tector,  and  made  himself  one  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  in  the  peace  signed  at 
Paris  in  1856.  The  other  chief  events  of 
his  reign  have  been  the  intrigues  to  main¬ 
tain  the  superiority  of  Austria  over  Prussia 
in  the  Germanic  Diet,  in  Avhich  he  has  been 
on  the  whole  successful ;  and  the  signing 
of  a  concordat  with  the  Pope,  in  the  early 
part  of  1856,  by  which  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  made  all- 
powerful  throughout  the  Austrian  domin¬ 
ions,  and  which,  it  is  asserted,  is  the  source 
of  much  discontent.  On  April  24th,  1 854, 
Francis  Joseph  married  Elizabeth  Amelia 
Eugenia,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Havaria, 
by  whom  he  has  had  two  daughters. 
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Lowiiia’a  Pictorial  Hibtort  of  thr  RtBKLUox. 
—It  will  gnttifj  all  the  friends  of  current  history  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Lossing  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  past  in  preparing  a  Pictorial  History  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  which  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
world.  No  such  ch^ter  in  human  history  has  ever 
been  enacted  before  or  placed  upon  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  Mr.  Lossing  has  rare  artistic 
talent  to  execute  such  a  work  and  enrich  it  with  life¬ 
like  scenes.  The  public  will  welcome  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Lossing  is  collating  bis  material  with 
great  care,  is  visiting  battle-fields  and  all  other  im¬ 
portant  lo^ities ;  and,  with  a  power  to  procure,  di¬ 
gest,  and  re  produce,  ^ready  fully  displayed  in  his 
Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  be  promises 
to  make  a  permanent  history,  interesting,  entertain¬ 
ing,  artistic,  and  valuable. 

Miss  Aikih’s  SunHAtT. — The  new  female  sem¬ 
inary  building  recently  erected  at  Stamford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  for  Miss  Aikin’s  school  for  young  ladies, 
was  opened  last  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
and  an  eloipent  address  by  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  of  the 
New-  York  Evangelist,  on  female  culture.  The  ed¬ 
ifice  is  roomy  and  convenient,  and  beautifully  sit¬ 
uated,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  the  air  salubrious  and  healthful.  Miss  Aikin 
justly  enjoys  a  high  repute  for  ability  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  young  ladies  in  various  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Parents  seeking  an  institution  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  daughters  will  find  in  Mias  Aikin’s 
school  all  that  they  can  well  desire  in  well-balanced 
mental  culture. 

Harper  &  Brothrbs  will  soon  publish  the  life  of 
Edward  Irving. 

SBKLnoN  k  Ca  announce  The  Book-Hunter,  which 
originally  appeared  in  Blachooodt  Magazine. 

Robert  Carter  A  BaomERS  announce  Dr.  D'Au- 
bigne’s  new  work  on  John  Calvin.  It  will  be  print¬ 
ed  from  advanced  sheets  by  arrangement  with  the 
author. 

Ihtemperaxce. — A  drunkard  is  the  annoyance  of 
modesty,  the  trouble  of  civility,  the  spoil  of  wealth, 
the  destruction  of  reason.  He  is  the  thief  of  his  own 
substance,  the  beggar's  companion,  the  constable’s 
trouble.  He  is  his  wife’s  woe,  his  children’s  sorrow, 
his  neighbor's  scoff,  hU  own  shame.  He  is  a  spirit 
of  unrest,  a  thing  below  a  beast,  and  a  monster  of 
a  man. 

Trrabcre  nr  Heater. — The  following  inscription 
may  be  found  in  an  Italian  graveyard :  “  Here  lies 
Estella,  who  transported  a  l^ge  fortune  to  heaven 
in  acts  of  charity,  and  has  gone  thither  to  enjoy  it.” 

Cbbistiar  graces  are  like  fiowers  —  the  more 
they  are  pressed  the  sweeter  they  smell ;  like  stars 
that  shine  brightest  in  the  dark ;  like  trees,  the 
more  they  are  shaken  the  deeper  root  they  take,  and 
the  more  fruit  they  bear. 


SCELLANIES. 


FATHER  TIME. 

Father  Time— with  his  centuries  on  his  brow. 
Glides  along. 

As  lithe  and  hale  as  in  youth  I  trow. 

Ever  strong : 

Through  night,  through  day,  untired  he  goes. 

Nor  eourting  friends,  nor  fearing  foes. 

Was  never  known  his  eyes  to  close. 

Father  'Hmc,  and  thus  goes  he  t 

Father  Time — each  joy  doth  bring  to  me 
And  to  thee, 

Each  heart  must  own  his  hand  is  free, 

All  agree : 

He  brings  the  happy  hour  to  woo. 

He  brings  the  bride  so  fair  to  view. 

The  feast,  the  dance,  and  bridal  too. 

Father  Time,  and  thus  doth  he  1 

Father  Time — takes  again  each  joy  he  brings, 

’Tis  all  one ; 

The  brightest  hours,  the  darkest,  all  have  wings. 
And  arc  gone; 

He  steals  the  bloom  of  the  beauteous  bride, 

And  youth  and  health  and  strength  beside. 

And  swamps  us  in  death’s  shoreless  tide. 

Father  Time,  and  thus  doth  he  I 

Father  Time — Ah !  neglect  not  happy  toitb, 

Mark  his  voice ; 

His  every  word  is  ripe  with  truth. 

Wisdom  choice : 

With  him  keep  step  and  onward  wend. 

And  he  will  prove  a  priceless  friend. 

But  linger,  woes  thy  heart  shall  rend, 

Father  Time,  and  thus  goes  he  t 

J.  W.  Thirlwall. 

Sweet  Penalty. — A  young  lady  who  was  accused 
of  breaking  a  young  man’s  heart,  has  been  bound 
over  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  to  keep  the 
piecea 

Make  tour  Best  Bow. — Politeness  costs  nothing. 
It  is  very  agreeable  to  other  people.  More  than  this 
— it  paya  Wherever  any  one  goes,  he  should  make 
his  best  bow — look  as  well  as  be  can ;  be  as  atten¬ 
tive  to  others  as  is  consistent  with  modesty  and  dig¬ 
nity  ;  and,  by  so  doing,  he  will  gain  friends.  Give 
a  man  friends  enough,  and  his  fortune  is  made,  tio 
we  say,  make  your  best  bow. 

An  American  editor,  in  drawing  attention  to  an 
article  against  ardent  spirits  in  one  of  the  inner 
pages  of  h'ls  paper,  says,  ”  For  the  effects  of  intem¬ 
perance  see  our  inside  1” 

Prince  Alfred  in  Russia.  —  A  correspondent 
of  the  Hard,  writing  on  the  thirteenth  ult.  from  St. 
Petersburgh,  says:  “Prince  Alfred  will  stay  but  a 
short  time  in  Russia.  It  is  said  that  he  will  embark 
on  board  his  vessel  in  the  course  of  the  current 
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week.  He  arrived  on  Fridaj  night  at  Cronatadt, 
and,  haring  at  once  taken  the  Imperial  steamer  Al¬ 
exandria,  he  proceeded  to  Oranienbaum,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Rear-Admiral  Oreig,  of  the  suite  of  his  Hajea- 
tj,  who  was  attached  to  the  person  of  his  Rojal 
Highness  to  paj  him  the  honors  of  the  capital.  A 
three-horsed  caleche,  with  jamschtchick  bells,  and 
all  the  attributes  of  a  dashing  Russian  '  drag,’  at¬ 
tended  the  Prince  at  Oranien^um,  and  conducted 
him  to  Strelna,  along  the  line  of  magnificent  Impe¬ 
rial  residences  which  succeed  each  other  without  in¬ 
terruption  the  whole  distance,  at  least  fifteen  versts. 
At  Strelna  his  Royal  Highness  again  took  a  steamer, 
which  conveyed  him  straight  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
where  he  staid  at  the  hotel  of  the  English  Embas- 
sy.  The  next  day  but  one  after — namely,  that  of 
their  Majesties’  arrival — the  Prince  was  seen  at  Pe- 
terhoff  riding  in  a  char  a-banc  with  the  Emperor,  the 
Empress,  and  their  oldest  daughter,  the  Princess 
Mary.  The  Royal  traveler  wore  the  simple  Jacket 
of  a  midshipman.  He  has  left  this  morning  for 
Moscow,  where  he  will  remain  but  a  single  day.  j 
He  will  then  return  direct  to  Croostadt.”  ^ 

LOVE  IS  ONLY  A  DREAM. 

Lovx  breaks  o’er  tho  heart  like  the  dawning  of 
morn. 

When  darkness  takes  flight  and  the  sunbeams  are 
bom ; 

With  the  dew  on  the  grass,  and  the  lark  in  the  sky, 
And  breezes  with  incense  of  roses  float  by :  , 

'Tis  as  foliage  to  forest,  the  bloom  to  the  field,  \ 
The  sun  to  the  sky,  all  that  fortune  can  yield ; 

And  yet  though  enchanting  and  pure  it  may  seem, 
Beware  trusting  hearts — Love  is  only  a  dream  1 

Like  hues  of  the  sunset  it  melts  from  the  sight. 

And  leaves  ud  the  chill  and  the  darkness  of  night ; 
And  as  pitiless  w^ter  doth  strip  every  tree, 

So  the  heart  is  disrobed,  and  the  tempest  must 
dree: 

No  wand  of  enchanter  its  light  can  restore. 

The  promise  that  blossomed,  can  blossom  no 
more; 

And  though  so  enchanting  and  pure  it  doth  seem, 
Beware  trusting  hearts — I^ve  is  only  a  dream  1 

“Thus  bards  in  their  moments  of  anguish  may 

Tunc  the  lyre  to  their  woes,  give  the  bitter  thoughts 
wing; 

Love,  all  but  eternal,  deigns  not  to  reply. 

And  the  words,  as  the  winds,  unheeded  pass  by  ; 
Youth  without  love  were  the  earth  without  light. 

No  sunshine  or  blossom,  all  nature  a  blight; 

Ah  I  still  upon  youth’s  sunny  spring  may  it  beam,  ‘ 
Life’s  solace  and  joy,  even  be  it  a  dream.” 

J.  W.  Thiklwsll. 

The  Bomapartis  ard  the  Papacy.  —  M.  Planat 
de  la  Faye,  who  accompanied  Napoleon  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  has  just  published  a  pamphlet 
which  may  prove  an  important  contribution  to  his¬ 
tory.  It  contains  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by 
Pauline  Bonaparte,  describing  the  intrigues  current 
at  Rome  against  the  family  which  had  taken  refuge 
there.  Cardinal  Fesch,  it  seems,  was  his  nephew’s 
bitterest  foe,  and  author  of  most  of  the  persecutions 
ascril>ed  by  Frenchmen  to  Sir  Hudson  Low*e.  This 
priest  so  worked  on  the  mind  of  Madame  Mdre,  that 
she  actually  believed  Napoleon  had  been  carried 


by  angels  away  from  St  Helena,  and  that  all  letters 
from  him  were  forgeries,  and  the  British  reports  in¬ 
famous  lies.  ’The  object  seems  to  have  been  to  con¬ 
vince  Napoleon  that  he  was  deserted  even  by  his 
own  mother,  and  so  punish  him  for  having  abolished 
the  temporal  power.  Rome  never  forgives,  and 
from  1805  the  Papacy  has  maintained  an  interne¬ 
cine  war  with  the  House  of  Bonaparte,  which  its 
Head  has  certainly  not  forgotten. 

Ths  Philosopbbr's  Store  ? — While  making  some 
chemical  experiments,  a  French  engineer  has  lately 
discovered  two  combinations  of  copper  imitating  so 
well  gold  and  silver,  that  one  can  not  fail  to  be  mis¬ 
led  at  the  first  glance.  These  alloys  appear  to  have 
the  characters  of  the  precious  metals ;  a  malleabili¬ 
ty  which  renders  them  capable  of  being  bent  or 
hammered  into  any  shape;  a  sufficient  degree  of 
hardness ;  lastly,  the  property  of  non-oxydation  by 
the  atmospheric  air  or  other  oxygenated  gases.  The 
price  per  kilogramme  of  this  substance  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  fifteen  francs  while  a  kilogramme  of  gold 
(coined)  is  three  thousand  and  forty,  and  that  of  sil¬ 
ver  two  hundred  francs. 

It  is  not  work  that  kills  men,  it  is  worry.  It  is 
not  the  revolution  that  destroys  the  machinery,  but 
the  friction. 

Heaver  sends  us  ten  thousand  truths ;  but  be¬ 
cause  our  doors  and  windows  are  shut  to  them,  they 
sit  and  sing  ^awhile  upon  tlie  roof  and  then  fly 
away. 

.  A  MAR  of  the  world  may  have  enough  of  the 
world  to  sink  him ;  but  he  can  never  have  enough  to 
satisfy  him. 

A  man’s  money  seldom  grows  more  than  half  as 
fast  as  his  love  of  it. 

Gentle  Writiro. — A  penny-a-liner  for  one  of  the 
daily  papers,  describing  a  fire,  says :  “  The  devastat¬ 
ing  element,  unsatisfied  with  floods  of  water,  belched 
forth  its  crimson  tints,  and  spread  the  fiery  flag  of 
devastation  over  entire  squares,  unchecked  by  the 
superhuman  exertions  of  the  firemen,  who  seemed 
like  lost  spirits  in  the  hall  of  Pandemonium,  as  they 
flocked  around  the  terrific  spectacle.” 

Riches  are  never  true  to  those  that  trust  them. 
As  the  bird  hops  from  twig  to  twig,  so  do  riches 
from  man  to  man. 

Two  lovers,  like  two  armies,  generally  get  along 
quietly  enough  till  they  are  engaged. 

Gcntowder  Superseded. — The  Germans  have  a 
proverb  according  to  which  people  of  limited  talent 
are  put  down  as  not  having  invented  gunpowder — 
or,  in  plain  English,  as  not  being  likely  to  set  the 
Thames  on  fire.  If  the  saying  implies  that  the  in¬ 
vention  of  that  destructive  material  must  be  the  work 
of  genius,  they  may  now  boast  of  havmg  produced 
the  fourth  of  the  kind.  Apart  from  the  ancient  dis¬ 
covery  of  Berthold  Schwarz,  and  the  more  novel  in¬ 
vention  of  gun-cotton  by  Professor  Schonbein,  the 
feat  has  just  been  repeated  in  another  way  by  two 
officers  in  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  service.  Of 
these  Hauptmann  Schmidt,  a  captain  of  artillery  at 
Berlin,  is  the  original  discoverer,  whose  idea  was 
subsequently  imitated  and  improved  by  Colonel  von 
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Uchatius.  Hie  latest  expIoaiTe  material  consists  of  in;;  is  to  suqiast  in  rize  that  of  the  International  Ex> 
the  flour  of  starch,  which,  boiled  in  a  peculiar  waj  hibition  at  South-Kcnsington ;  and  when  we  eonsid- 
with  nitric  acid,  possesses  a  far  greater  projective  er  that  the  vast  space  will  be  constantly  filled  with 
force  than  the  gunpowder  in  ordinary  use.  It  has  objects  marking  Uie  progress  of  invention,  enter* 
also  the  great  advantage  of  not  fouling  the  piece  to  prise,  and  skill,  a  noble  field  of  promise  opens  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  our  contemplation.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
materials  used,  is  produced  at  a  far  cheaper  rate.  An-  and  Commerce,  M.  Rouher,  has  informed  the  man- 
other  point  in  its  composition  which  recommends  it  agers  of  the  undertaking  that  the  Emperor  looks 
especially  for  fortresses  and  magazines  is  the  facil-  .  forward  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  attain- 
ity  with  which  the  ingredients  are  mixed  together,  ment  of  their  purpose,  and  that,  in  order  to  remove 
thus  rendering  it  possible  to  keep  them  sepa-  '  any  obstacle  to  the  success  of  an  enterprise  of  such 
rate  until  wanted  for  actual  use.  In  this  state  the  '  a  national  importance  and  utility,  full  authorization 
powder  is  non-explosive.  The  experiments  now  in  is  granted  them  to  import  and  reexport,  free  of 
course  of  progress  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  are  said  to  duty,  all  goods  for  exposition  in  the  palace,  which 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  its  general  adoption  in  the  ;  goods  will  only  have  to  pay  the  dues  if  sold  in 
Austrian  and  Prussian  armies.  |  France,  according  to  the  tariffs  existing  at  the  time 

of  sale.  These  exceptional  immunities,  M.  Rouher 
Taux  love  is  based  on  a  sound  personal  esteem —  observes,  will,  in  his  opinion,  place  beyond  doubt 
not  on  a  gay  and  dashing  freak  of  imagination,  the  effectual  achievement  of  the  gp'eat  object  In 
True  love  is  the  ripe  fruit  only  of  an  admiration  for  addition  to  this  Imperial  guarantee,  the  scheme  it 
another's  excellent  qualities,  and  once  established,  '  strengthened  by  a  ready  subscribtion  of  the  entire 
lasts  forever,  amid  storms  or  sunshine,  joys  and  capital  required,  amounting  to  six  hundred  thousand 
sorrows,  augmented  by  the  one  perhaps,  but  never  pounds,  and  also  by  the  encouraging  signs  of  gencr- 
diminished  by  the  other.  That's  just  the  difference,  !  eral  approval  manifest  in  the  applications  for  t-pace. 

I  and  it  will  pay  you  to  remember  it.  |  Already  the  area  allotted  to  France  and  to  several 

!  other  Continental  nations  has  been  taken  up,  at  a 
A  SUMMER  EVENING.  I  moderate  rental  payable  in  advance,  and  varying 

'  ^ith  the  different  charaoters  of  the  objects  to  be 
It  is  a  plea^nt  hour  1  how  full  of  balna  |  displayed.  British  oxh  bitors  will  be  repreeented 

The  sighing  air— how  soft  the  evening  light!  j  committee  of  twelve  members,  who  will  act  in 
It  seems  on  this  delicious  dewy  calm  ^  ^  general  committee,  appointed  by  other  countries, 

That  something  heavenly  walks  abroad  to-night.  ,  to  organize  the  distribution  of  space,  and  frame  a 
Far  off  sweet  voices  call  to  me,  and  win  code  of  rules  for  universal  observance.  The  inter- 

My  heart  to  peace :  1  yearn  with  reverend  feet  tgiien  in  this  enterprise  by  the  Emperor,  by 
To  press  His  garment  s  hem,  and  feel  within  j  PriQ^e  Napoleon,  and  by  every  political  and  social 
The  spirit-thrill  so  potent-mild  and  sweet,  i  in  France,  will  extend  to  this  country,  where 
Pierce  this  poor  trembling  frame,  while  His  great  ^  emulation  has  been  freshly  excited  by  the  great  dis- 
bieath  ,  .  ,  ,  i  play  of  productive  power  furnished  by  our  neighbors 

Pours  through  the  shadowy  corridors  of  Life  ;  !  jn  present  International  Exhibition. 
Soul-soothing  strains  with  Love  and  mercy  rife,  I 

The  sweetest  heard  this  side  the  doors  of  Death.  Visit  to  THEEMrERoaor  a  VmRAW. — A  few  days 

0  happy  hour !  that  ever  seems  to  be  ^  old  man,  aged  eighty-three,  wearing  the  cross 

Breathing,  in  time,  the  music  of  Eternity.  I  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  St.  Helena  medal, 
^  W  ESTDT  Gibsox.  I  called  at  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  and  asked  to 

-  ,  I  see  the  Emperor.  The  cross  attached  to  his  breast 

IxcRKASi  OF  PAmaiBU.  On  the  1st  day  of  Jan-  served  as  his  passport,  and  he  was  taken  to  his  M^ 
uary  last  the  num^r  of  pauper.s  in  receipt  of  relief  ,  jeaty,  who  coming  forward  to  meet  the  old  soldier, 
in  England  and  Wales  was  945,269,  being  an  in-  ,  ghook  his  hand  with  cordiality.  The  veteran  who 
crease  of  53,401,  or  6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  |  thuj  presented  himself  was  the  fusileer  Coluche,  who, 
the  corresponding  period  of  1861.  In  the  number  ;  ju  ig09,  crossed  his  bayonet  before  the  Emperor 
of  adult  able-bodied  paupers  relieved  the  increase  Napoleon  I.,  saying:  ‘‘No  one  can  pass;  not  even 
was  much  higher,  it  being  eqiml  to  11.3  per  cent.  |  jf  you  were  the  Little  C  orporal  himself.”  Coluche 
The  highest  absolute  increwe  is  in  Lancashire,  where  |  then  belonged  to  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  of  the 
the  number  of  able-bodied  adult  paupers  was  7322  line,  and  the  cross  he  wears  is  the  one  which  he  ro- 
more  than  7*®*'  b®fi>w  increase  of  68.5  ceived  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  own  hands, 

percent.  In  Warwickshire  the  number  had  increas-  The  old  naan,  who  is  still  hale,  is  in  a  comfortable 
ed  by  2868.  or  68.5  per  cent ;  in  the  West  Riding  position,  and  his  only  object  in  going  to  the  palace 
of  Yorkshire  by  3616,  or  64  ^r  pent.  In  the  small  ;  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Imperial  family.  When 
county  of  WestmorelMd  an  addition  of  only  266  pau-  j  »bout  to  leave  the  Emperor,  he  said,  almost  with  fa- 
pers  represents  an  increase  of  86.6  per  cent,  the  minority :  “  And  Madame  the  Empress ;  can  I  not 
highest  rates  in  the  returns.  p^y  j^y  rg^pocts  to  her  ?”  The  Emperor  sent  for 

...  .  ...  Empress,  and  said  on  her  arriving,  “  Here  is  a 

The  mind  has  a  certain  vegetative  power,  which  good  old  man,  who  will  not  go  away  without  seeing 
can  not  be  wholly  iiUe.  If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  cul-  you,**  at  the  same  time  explaining  who  the  old  sol- 
tivated  into  a  beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself  shoot  jier  was.  The  Empress  addressed  some  k'ind  words 
up  in  weeds.  to  the  old  man,  and  on  his  asking  where  was  the 

_  _  «  ‘‘little  one,”  replied  that  he  was  out  for  a  walk. 

Pbemaxeitt  ExHismox  IK  Paeis. — Near  the  rail-  The  veteran  then  went  away  delighted  with  his 
way  station  at  Auteuil  there  u  now  spnnging  up  an-  ^t. 
other  palace  of  universal  industry,  which  will  be 

opened  in  the  summer  of  1863,  and  which  will  re-  Wbt  should  Africa  rightly  be  considered  to  rank 
ma'n  an  institution  of  the  French  capital.  The  build-  '  first  of  the  continents  ?  Because  it  bears  the  palm. 
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Thk  Court. — Her  Majcstr  the  Queen,  the  Prin¬ 
cesses,  and  the  younger  Princes,  will,  upon  their  re¬ 
turn  from  Scotland,  proceed  on  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  abroad.  Her  Migesty  will  pay  a  strictly  pri- 
Tate  visit  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  will  subsequently  pass  some  weeks 
in  seclusion  at  the  Castle  of  Rheinhardtsbrunn,  near 
Gotha,  which  her  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  has  placed  at  her  dinposol.  Her 
Majesty  will  travel  in  the  strictest  incognito,  under 
the  title  of  the  Duchess  of  Lanca.stcr.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  will  join  Her  Majesty  a  few  days  after  her 
arrival,  and  after  spending  some  time  with  the 
Queen,  will  proceed  upon  a  visit  to  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness's  sister,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia.  As  na¬ 
turally  no  festivity  could  take  place  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion,  His  Royal  Highners's  birthday  (when  he 
comes  of  age)  will  not  be  celebrated  by  the  royal 
family,  and  His  Royal  Highness  will  remain  abroad 
beyond  that  day  with  his  sister  and  brother-in-law. 
— 7%tnea,  July  31*/. 

Asstriar  Histort. — It  is  astonishing  to  what  a 
degree  of  accuracy  the  students  of  ancient  Assyrian 
and  Kabylonian  history  have  arrived  since  the  deci¬ 
phering  of  the  arrow-head  inscriptions  upon  the 
monuments  of  these  ancient  empires.  In  the  study 
of  the  annals  of  these  far  remote  nations,  as  record¬ 
ed  in  the  Bible  and  some  of  the  early  Greek  his¬ 
torians,  we  thought  we  were  doing  well  if  we  could 
fix  upon  the  century  before  Christ,  when  Cyrus  en¬ 
tered  Babylon,  or  when  Sennacherib  and  Darius  and 
Xerxes  flourished.  But  now  so  acute  have  Oriental 
philologists  become,  that  events  which  took  place 
eight  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  are 
fixed  in  their  period  when  they  occurred  within  three 
years.  A  warm  dispute  is  now  going  on  in  London 
between  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  the  most  distin- 
^ishrd  scholar  in  cuneiform  writing  and  Assyrian 
history,  and  Mr.  Hinckes,  another  leading  Oriental¬ 
ist,  in  which  the  latter  charges  Sir  Henry  with  hav¬ 
ing  “  gone  astray”  in  placing  an  event  in  the  year 
721  B.C.,  instead  of  718  n.c.  Another  point  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  these  two  learned  men  is  “  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  accession  of  Jehu  and  the  capture 
of  Samaria,”  where  they  slightly  differ.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  fact  connected  with  these  discoveries,  that 
the  results  of  the  chronological  investigations  coin¬ 
cide  so  remarkably  with  the  Scripture  chronolo¬ 
gy.  llic  names  of  the  Assyrian  sovereigns  and  the 
events  of  their  history,  as  recorded  upon  the  tablets 
rescued  from  the  mounds  and  tumuli  of  Nineveh 
and  other  ancient  cities,  are  wonderfully  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Bible  records. 

The  Marri.aor  or  Priests  is  Francx. — ThcTri 
bunal  of  Perigueux  has  decided  that  a  priest  may 
lawfully  marry  in  France.  The  grounds  of  the 
judgment  (given  in  spite  of  the  furious  speech  of 
the  public  min'ister)  arc  so  cogent  that  I  can  not 
conceive  the  possibility  of  their  being  overruled  by 
the  court  of  higher  jurisdiction  to  which  the  case 
will  certainly  be  carried.  The  Perigueux  court,  in 
few  but  conclusive  words,  says  that  the  Code  Napo¬ 
leon  regards  marriage  as  a  purely  civil  contract, 
which  all  citizens  not  expressly  interdicted  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  making ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  French  law 
to  prohibit  a  Catholic  priest  from  marrying — no¬ 
thing  to  show  that  by  entering  into  holy  orders  he 
loses  his  quality  or  rights  as  a  citizen.  That  the  or¬ 
ganic  law  on  public  worship  of  Germinal  year  X  is 
as  silent  as  the  code  upon  this  important  point. 


That  when  the  legislature  is  silent  it  is  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  judges  to  seek  in  moral  and  religious 
considerations,  (no  doubt  highly  respectable  but 
without  any  root  in  civil  law,  for  prohibitions  which 
that  law  does  not  contain.  For  the  above  reasons 
the  court  orders  the  Mayor  who  refused  to  celebrate 
the  marriage  of  M.  de  Brou  Lauridre,  the  priest, 
with  Mademoiselle  Elizabeth  Fressanges,  to  proceed 
at  once  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  to  register 
the  contract  in  due  form.  A  curious  reason  against 
the  doctrine  sanctioned  by  the  above  sensible  judg¬ 
ment  was  cited  by  the  public  minister  as  having 
been  used  by  a  great  judge — M.  Portalis.  I  think, 
said  that  magistrate,  of  the  power  which  priests  ex¬ 
ercise  over  women  in  the  confessional,  and  consider 
how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  the  peace  of  families 
if  “  a  dissolute  and  unprincipled  priest’’  should  be 
enabled  to  exercise  that  power  with  a  view  of  get¬ 
ting  a  wife  for  himself.  Such  considerations  may 
possibly  be  thought  to  militate  against  the  system  of 
auricular  confession,  but  not  even  the  great  name 
of  Portalis  can  persuade  any  body  that  they  contain 
any  sliadow  of  legal  argument.  —  Daily  Newt, 
Paris. 

The  Prisck  Consort’s  Mausoliux  at  Froomori. 
— ^The  mausoleum  now  in  course  of  erection,  consists 
of  a  central  cell,  with  four  transepts  branching  north, 
south,  cast,  and  west,  with  a  porch  adjoining  the 
western  transept,  according  to  a  description  which 
has  reached  us.  Tlie  whole  floor  is  supported  by 
brick  vaults  of  massive  work,  which  at  the  same 
time  form  chambers,  with  loopholes  for  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  ventilation  and  the  prevention  of  damp  ris¬ 
ing  to  the  superstructure.  Tliey  are  entered  by  a 
small  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  central  cell  will  be 
lighted  by  three  light  semicircular  headed  windows 
in  the  clerestory,  which  will  be  externally  decorated 
with  Aberdeen  granite  shafts  and  heads.  The  cop¬ 
per  roof  of  the  central  cell  (which  is  on  the  octago¬ 
nal  plan)  rises  from  the  wall  to  the  apex  with  a  flat 
pitch  in  the  manner  of  an  Italian  campanile,  and 
will  be  surmounted  with  a  gilt  cross. 

Under  this  roof  will  be  the  sarcophagus  for  the 
remains  of  the  Prince  Consort.  The  reclining  statue 
of  the  I’rince  will  be  executed  by  Baron  MarochettL 
Tlie  four  transepts  are  square  on  plan,  are  lighted  by 
windows  similar  to  those  in  the  clerestory  of  the 
central  cell,  and  will  have  pedimented  copper  roofs. 
The  porch,  which  will  be  entered  by  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  will  be  lighted  with  circular-headed  three  light 
windows,  with  ^oBs  and  heads  of  Guernsey  granite, 
and  the  front  will  be  supported  by  monolithic  gran¬ 
ite  columns,  similar  to  those  already  finished  in  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  The  whole  of 
the  exterior  will  be  decorated  with  Aberdeen  and 
Guernsey  granite,  and  with  red  Mansfield  and  va¬ 
rious  stones.  The  interior  will  be  in  diflTerent  col¬ 
ored  marbles  and  stone.  The  building  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  stands  upon  a  ba.se  of  concrete,  six  feet 
in  thickness,  is  to  be  seventy  feet  in  length,  will  be 
about  the  same  hight,  and  will  be  adorned  by  several 
statues. — Buildtr. 

The  Sex  or  Eoos. — M.  Genin  lately  addressed 
the  Academle  des  Sciences  on  the  subject  of  “  The 
Sex  of  Eggs.”  He  affirms  that  he  is  now  able,  after 
having  studied  the  subject  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  to  state  with  assurance  that  all  eggs  contain¬ 
ing  the  germ  of  males  have  wrinkles  on  their 
smaller  ends,  while  female  eggs  are  smooth  at  the 
extremities. 
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Captain  John  Ericsson,  r  fine  portrait  of  whom  ' 
embellished  our  August  number,  is  hard  at  work 
turning  out  the  might/  engines  of  war.  The  follow-  , 
iug,  from  the  Seienti^  American^  shows  what  he  is  | 
almut;  i 

Captain  Ericsson  has  made  a  contract  with  the 
OoTcmment  to  construct  two  large  iron-plated  ships,  , 
which  he  belieres  will  be  the  fastest  and  best  sea-  j 
boats,  the  most  completely  inrulncrable,  and  the  ! 
most  formidable  for  attsck,  either  at  long  range  or  j 
in  close  quarter  as  rams,  of  any  ships  in  the  world. 

“They  will  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  ( 
Monitor,  with  such  modifications  as  bare  been  sug-  { 
rested  by  experience.  One  of  them  is  to  be  three  i 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  the  other  | 
three  hundred  and  forty-one,  with  fifiy  feet  beam.  I 
The  rertical  sides  arc  ^  feet  in  depth,  and  arc  to  be 
protected  with  iron  armor  plating  ten  and  a  half 
inches  in  thickness,  backed  with  four  feet  solid  oak. 

“  The  turrets  are  to  be  absolutely  invulnerable.  | 
The  contract  provides  that  they  shall  be  two  feet  in  \ 
thickness,  that  the  contractor  has  leave  to  reduce 
the  thickness,  provided  he  can  satisfy  the  depart¬ 
ment  that  less  will  be  sufficient.  A  target  has  been 
constructed  of  thickness  less  than  two  i^eet  and  for¬ 
warded  to  Washington  for  trial,  but  Captain  Dahl- 
gren,  who  has  been  sending  bis  eleven-inch  balls 
through  a  target  like  the  side  of  the  Warrior  with 
thirty  pounds  of  powder — making  a  clean  hole  at 
every  ^ot — says  that  there  is  no  use  of  firing  at  this 
target  of  Ericsson's  until  the  fifteen-inch  guns  are 
finished.  The  turrets  will  be  made  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five-pounders  with  the  maximum 
charges  of  the  big  guns. 

“  The  vessels  are  to  be  furnished  with  more  pow¬ 
erful  engines  than  any  now  afloat.  Each  ship  will 
have  two  engines  of  one  hundred  inches  diameter 
of  cylinder,  with  four  feet  stroke,  to  make  seventy 
revolutions  a  minute,  with  boiler  surface  of  thirty-five 
thousand  feet,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  of  grate  surface.  The  boilers  are  of  the 
upright  water  tubular  pattern — a  modification  of 
Martin's.  The  propellers  arc  Ericsson's  patent,  twen¬ 
ty-one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty  feet 
pitch.  The  contractors  guarantee  a  speed  of  sixteen 
knots  per  hour — nearly  nineteen  miles. 

“  The  armament  will  consist  of  fifteen-inch  guns, 
and  will  probably  equal  in  destructive  power  that  of 
any  French  or  English  ship.  It  is,  however,  as  rams  ^ 
tb^  these  vessels  will  be  the  most  formidable.  Where 
the  plates  of  the  udes  meet  at  the  bow  they  form  an 
iron  wedge,  twenty-one  inches  thick  at  the  base, 
and  terminating  in  a  sharp  edge.  This  wedge  is 
sustained  by  the  plates  behind  it,  ten  and  a  half 
inches  in  thickness,  six  feet  in  depth,  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  forming  the 
most  powerful  butting  instrument  that  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  of  Captain  Ericsson  says,  ‘  It  will  split 
an  iceberg.’  ’’ 

O-MXNS  AND  Women’s  Ideas. — In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  the  ladies  and  effeminate  men,  as 
Scott  calls  them,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  divi¬ 
nations  on  the  Calling  of  salt,  or  the  spilling  of  wine. 
When  an  unfortunate  stumble,  or  the  capering  of  a 
horse  threw  its  rider,  the  time  of  the  occurrence  was 
carefully  noted,  and  corresponding  hours  were  re¬ 
garded  as  dangerous  to  the  party ;  those  who  met 
with  an  accident  in  the  course  of  the  day,  were  in 
the  habit  of  rndeavoring  to  recollect  whether  they 
had  stumbled  at  the  threshold,  or  had  met  a  cat  or  ' 


[October, 

a  hare  at  first  going  out  in  the  morning ;  when  per¬ 
sons  sneexed  at  rising  in  the  morning  before  ^oy 
had  put  on  their  shoes,  they  thought  themselves 
compelled  to  go  to  bed  again,  in  order  to  avert  im¬ 
pending  evils;  others  held  the  thumb  of  the  left 
band  fast  in  the  right  when  troubled  with  the  hio- 
cough ;  and,  during  the  chanting  or  reading  of  the 
Gospel,  the  superstitious  held  their  chin  with  the 
right  hand,  each  for  similar  reasons  to  the  aliove. 
When  Charles  the  First  resided  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  1642,  he  told  one  of  the  freshmen  that 
as  he  was  hawking  in  Scotland,  be  rode  into  a  quar¬ 
ry  and  found  a  covey  of  partridges  falling  upon  a 
hawk.  And  the  monarch  added,  “  I  will  swear  upon 
the  book  that  it  is  true.** 

Several  persons  have  a  custom,  after  eating  a  boil¬ 
ed  egg,  to  crush  the  shell  in  their  bands ;  this  was 
done  in  the  fear  that  witches  should  write  or  prick 
their  names  on  the  shell,  and  thereby  the  hen  would 
be  bewitched.  Our  ancestors  had  also  stated  times 
for  cutting  the  hair  and  paring  the  noils,  in  order  to 
preserve  good  fortune. 

Webster’s  Believ.  —  The  following  inscription 
was,  in  brief,  Mr.  Webster’s  confession  of  faith,  or 
testimony  in  favor  of  Christianity.  It  was  dictated 
by  Mr.  Webster,  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  and 
may  now  be  read  on  Lis  monument : 

“  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief.” 

Philosophical 
Argument,  especially 
that  drawn  from  the  witness  of 
the  Universe,  in  comparison  with  the 
apparent  insignificance  of  this  globe,  has 
sometimes  shaken  my  reason  for  the  faith 
which  is  in  me ;  but  my  heart  has  always  assured 
and  re^ured  me'  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
must  be  a  Divine  Reality.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  can  not  be  a  merely  human 
production.  This  belief  enters  into 
the  very  depth  of  my  conscience. 

The  whole  history  of 
man  proves  it. 

Daniel  Webster. 

The  amount  of  value  of  books  exported  from  Eng¬ 
land,  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year,  was 
£202,000,  against  £188,000  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

In  the  year  1860,  9496  books  were  published  in 
Germany ;  in  1861,  9398.  Of  these,  1892  related  to 
theology ;  396  to  jurisprudence ;  908  to  belles-lettres ; 
618  to  history;  888  to  education;  612  to  natural 
science ;  449  to  the  fine  arts,  and  436  to  medic'me. 

Welleept  Dctter. — “In  1814,”  says  the  Jour¬ 
nal  de  FAisfie,  “  a  woman  of  Cassy,  being  surprised 
by  the  Cossacks,  concealed  a  crock  of  fresh  butter 
which  she  did  not  want  them  to  have  in  a  field  near 
her  house.  After  tlie  departure  of  the  foreign  vis¬ 
itors  she  endeavored  to  find  the  exact  spot  in  which 
the  butter  was  concealed,  but  did  not  succeed,  and 
after  a  while  the  whole  matter  was  forgotten.  Ro> 
cently  some  workmen  digging  the  foundations  of  a 
house  came  upon  the  pot  in  question,  and  on  open¬ 
ing  what  they  expected  to  be  a  treasure  discovered 
the  butter  as  white  and  firm  as  when  buried  forty- 
eight  years  before.  Since  exposure  to  the  air  it  has, 
however,  acquired  an  extremely  rank  taste.” 
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A  New  Colleob  at  Beieut. — Rev.  Daniel  BIi«,  ' 
missionarj  of  the  .American  Board  at  Suk  el  Ghurb,  j 
Syria,  for  the  last  seven  years,  is  to  be  connected  with  ; 
a  new  college  to  be  founded  in  Beirut,  lie  is  now  j 
on  his  way  to  this  country  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  enterprise,  though  aid  will  not  probably  be  so¬ 
licited  from  this  country  while  the  war  continues. 
Mr.  Bliss  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1851,  and 
distinguished  himself  during  the  Syrian  ms&<acrcs  by 
personal  sacrifice  and  fearlessness. 

Beead  ISOOTeabs  Old. — An  important  archeo¬ 
logical  discovery  has  just  been  made  at  Pompeii,  of 
a  mill  with  a  great  quantity  of  com  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  an  oven  with  eigh^-one  loaves, 
arranged  in  rows,  and  but  slightly  affected  by  the 
beat  of  the  lava,  having  been  protected  by  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  ashes  which  had  covered  the  iron  door  fitted 
to  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  lliese  loaves  have  all 
been  got  out  entire ;  a  large  iron  shovel  for  intro¬ 
ducing  loaves  into  the  oven  has  also  been  found  on 
the  spot,  with  a  remnant  of  its  wooden  handle. — 
Oalignani. 

Asbestos  Papee. — The  repeal  of  the  paper  duty 
has  caused  a  vast  number  of  likely  and  unlikely  ma¬ 
terials  to  bo  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tlds  ne¬ 
cessary  of  civilized  life.  The  curious  mineral,  asbes¬ 
tos,  the  long  and  flexible  flax-like  fibers  of  which 
used  formerly  to  be  woven  into  incombustible  cloth, 
is  the  most  recent  ingredient  used  in  paper-making. 
Mr.  AuJesluys,  the  proprietor  of  considerable  de¬ 
posits  of  asbestos  near  Baltimore,  has  introduced  as¬ 
bestos  paper  in  America  with  some  success.  From 
a  specimen  before  us,  it  would  seem  well  adapted 
for  coarse  purposes,  owing  to  its  very  low  price, 
but  it  is  somewhat  friable,  although  not  more  so 
than  the  commoner  kinds  of  straw  paper.  The  min- 
oral  is  present  to  tlie  extent  of  about  thirty  per 
cent,  and  communicates  to  the  paper  a  not  unpleas¬ 
ant  satin-like  aspect.  It  burns  with  a  flame,  leav¬ 
ing  a  white  incombustible  residue,  which  with  care¬ 
ful  management  retains  the  form  of  the  original 
sheet  Characters  written  on  the  paper  with  or¬ 
dinary  black  ink  are  still  legible  after  burning. 
Owing  to  the  friability  which  the  presence  of  this 
mineral  communicates  to  paper,  it  would  not  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  useful  ingredient  in  any  except  low-priccd 
common  paper,  although  it  is  not  impossible  tLit  its 
peculiar  properly  of  resisting  heat  might  be  of  use 
under  some  circumstances. 

Proposed  IIarbob  in  Italy. — There  has  been 
published  at  Naples  a  book,  small  in  extent  and 
modest  in  form,  but  very  ambitious  os  regards  the 
vastness  of  its  conceptions.  It  proposes  to  convert 
into  a  military  and  mercantile  harbor  the  lake  of 
Tarano,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Garganu, 
on  the  Adriatic.  Tliis  lake  is  thirty-two  miles  in 
circumference,  has  a  mean  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and 
is  protected  against  the  north  winds  by  the  Garganic 
Apennines.  A  low  dike,  seven  miles  in  length,  se¬ 
parates  the  lake  from  the  sea,  and  the  opening  up, 
which  might  be  accomplished  with  ease,  of  two 
mouths  at  the  extremities — a  work  of  no  great  ex¬ 
pense— would  give  to  Italy,  and  to  the  whole  world 
engaged  in  navigation,  the  largest  and  most  secure 
harbor  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  This  great 
conception  is  due  to  the  Neapolitan  Councilor  of 
State,  Signor  Guiseppe  Aurelio  Lauria,  who  has 
not  neglected  to  invito  the  Italian  Government,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  statements,  to  devote  the  necessary 


attention  to  the  matter.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  proposal  will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Italian  Cabinet.  From  an  examination  of  his  work 
there  is  reason  to  regard  the  plan  as  not  merely  pos¬ 
sible,  but  even  easy.  The  port  of  Varano,  thus  car¬ 
ried  out,  would  indeed  be  one  of  the  most  magnifl- 
cent  in  the  world,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  would  be 
due  to  the  enterprising  person  who  first  suggested 
it. — Morning  Pott. 

The  Comte  de  Chamboed  in  the  House  or  Com¬ 
mons. — Among  those  who  listened  to  the  nutable  de¬ 
bate  of  Friday  last  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
the  exiled  heir  of  the  ancient  royalty  of  Franco. 
From  one  of  the  privileged  seats  set  apart  for  stran¬ 
gers  of  distinction,  the  Comte  de  Charobord  wit¬ 
nessed  the  free  play  of  that  parliamentary  system 
whereby  every  item  of  expenditure  in  the  name  of 
the  Crown,  and  every  act  and  omission  of  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  day,  is  scarchingly  questioned,  and  unro- 
scrvedly  approved  or  condemned.  As  the  dis¬ 
herited  chief  of  a  once  powerful  dynasty  marked 
the  candor  of  the  popular  tribune’s  criticism,  the 
stirless  attention  with  which  every  word  was 
wiutcd  for,  and  the  gravity  with  which  each  succes¬ 
sive  portion  of  the  Premier's  defense  was  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  legislative  opinion,  what  memories  of 
the  evil  fortune  of  his  house  must  have  been  present 
to  the  mind  of  Henri  Y.,  as  his  faithfhl  adherents 
call  him  whenever  they  dare  I  Because  the  King 
spurned  the  restraints  of  such  a  system  his  kingdom 
was  parted  from  him,  and  his  posterity  have  ever 
since  been  doomed  to  wander  as  outcasts  in  other 
lands.  The  representative  system,  in  no  unworthy 
form,  had  existed  in  France  for  many  years ;  and, 
had  it  been  preserved  in  purity  and  vigor  under  the 
Bourbons,  it  would  have  averted  their  fall,  and 
saved  the  land  from  many  sorrows.  But  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Charles  X.  hated  Constitutionalism,  and 
plotted  its  overthrow. — Daily  New,  Aug,  Ath. 

Impbovement  in  Gunpowdee. — A  new  gunpow¬ 
der  was  tried  at  the  late  Frankfort  Shooting  Feast, 
apparently  with  success.  Its  merits  are,  a  lower 
price,  a  less  weight,  a  more  effectual  action  than  the 
general  powder ;  to  which  a  more  important  merit 
is  added — that  after  thirty  shots  it  left  the  barrel  as 
clean  as  it  was  before  firing.  Its  color  is  yellowish 
brown ;  it  is  granular,  and  looks  like  decayed  wood 
ground  small.  The  inventor  is  a  Prussian  artillery 
captain  in  Spandau,  and  his  invention  is  being  tested 
by  the  Prussian  GovernmenL  > 

New  Motive  Powee. — ^The  new  power  invented 
by  Mr.  Lenoir,  for  which  a  medal  has  been  awarded 
at  the  International  Exhibition,  has,  it  is  said,  been 
tried  with  success  in  the  printing-office  of  the  Moni- 
ttur  Univtrsel.  The  new  system — a  model  of  which 
is  on  view  in  the  machinery  department  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition — consists  of  the  expansion  of 
air  by  gas,  lighted  by  means  of  electricity. 

An  Indian  philosopher,  being  asked  what  were,  in 
his  opinion,  the  two  most  beautiful  things  of  the 
universe,  answered:  “The  starry  heavens  above  our 
heads,  and  the  feeling  of  duty  in  our  hearts.” 

Miseet  assails  riches  as  lightning  does  the  high¬ 
est  towers ;  or  as  a  tree  that  is  heavy  laden  with 
fruit  breaks  its  own  boughs,  so  do  riches  destroy  the 
virtue  of  their  possessor. 
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BBArmrcL  Tribitk. — N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.,  of  the 
Uorne  Journal,  still  wields  a  tender  and  touching 
poetic  pen,  of  which  the  following,  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  his  journal,  is  ample  proof,  and  worthy  of 
permanent  record : 

“Mrs.  Grinnell,  wife  of  lion.  Joseph  Orinncll, 
who  died  recently  at  New-Bedford,  Mass,,  and  had 
kept,  la.st  year,  her  fiftieth  wedding  day,  had  lived 
a  very  varied  but  most  uniformly  beloved  life.  Born 
in  the  sect  of  the  Quakers,  she  had  always  pre¬ 
served  their  exceeding  simplicity  and  directness  of 
character  and  manner — traits  which  were  seen  in 
much  more  advantageous  contrast  by  the  eminent 
positions  slie  was  called  upon  to  occupy.  Her  trav¬ 
els  in  Europe,  and  her  husband's  successive  terms  in 
Congress,  endeared  her  to  many  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  on  both  sides  of  the  water ;  and  what  she  was 
in  her  own  hospitable  home,  all  know  who  have  liad 
the  happiness  of  seeing  her  in  that  abode  of  com¬ 
fort.  \V  ith  no  children  of  her  own,  the  family  of 
her  niece  and  adopted  daughter,  Mrs.  N  P.  Willis, 
became  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  affectionate 
heart ;  and  by  them  her  untiring  love  and  devotion 
will  be  tearfully  and  tenderly  remembered.  Her 
death  is  everywhere  sadly  fait ;  but,  if  it  were  not 
for  tlie  feeling  which  we  have  ventured  to  express  in 
the  following  lines,  the  grief  of  those  who  had  called 
her  ‘  mother'  would  overshadow  their  hearts  like  a 
cloud  difficult  to  dispel : 

“  She  is  not  lost  to  us !  The  weary  heart, 

O’ercome  beneath  its  burden,  prayed  for  rest ; 

And  lo !  Death's  angel,  with  the  shadowy  hand. 
Unfastening  tho  cords  too  closely  drawn. 

That,  for  her  better  sleep,  she  might  lay  off 
The  robes  it  now  encuml)ered  her  to  wear. 

And  so  she  slumbered — lulled  from  all  her  pains 
By  the  unerring  ministry  from  heaven. 

But  say  not  she  is  lo.st  to  us,  who  slept. 

Thus  from  her  sorrows,  in  a  rest  with  God ! 

For,  with  the  morrow,  she  arose  again — 

No  more  appareled  for  life’s  week-day  toils. 

But  clad  in  Sabbath  purity,  to  walk, 

A  spirit,  all  invisible  to  us. 

While  yet  we  feel  the  presence  of  her  smile. 

Tis  iu)l  by  far  removal  from  the  earth. 

The  blessed  tread  the  spirit-path  unseen  ! 

And  she,  whose  features  we  behold  no  more. 

Will  not  forget  the  loved  ones  who  arc  left 
To  toil  and  suffer  lunger,  but  will  be 
The  angel  of  the  home  she  knew  so  well. 

Her  viewless  hand  will  minisier  to  us 
Our  best  apportioning  of  smiles  and  tears ; 

She  will  be  near  us  when  our  hearts  grow  dark, 
And  near  us  when  our  children  give  us  Joy — 
Near  when  we  toil,  and  nearer  when  we  pray — 
And  oh  !  when  life  is  ended,  and  she  waits. 

On  the  bright  threshold  of  the  blest,  for  us. 

How  like  ^e  sweet  aceustoming  will  be 
The  far-felt  luster  of  that  look  of  love  ! 

And  how  like  our  remembered  welcomes  home 
Will  be  her  brighter  welcoming  to  heaven  ! 

“  N.  P.  W." 

Is  Pompeii  the  excavations  arc  zealously  car¬ 
ried  on  under  a  new  Piedmontese  contractor.  The 
old  accumulation  of  vulcanic  aslies,  which  had  been 
thrown  round  the  town  in  the  direction  of  the  sea, 
is  now  being  removed  and  sent  by  the  little  railway 
to  the  field  outside  the  town,  beyond  the  Amphi¬ 
theater.  In  the  latest  excavations  in  a  house  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  cassino  of  Signor  dell' 


Aquila,  a  beautiful  triclinium,  with  three  richly  de¬ 
corated  walls  and  three  fine  pictures,  was  discovered. 
The  first  of  these  pictures  represents  the  building  of 
Troy  by  Neptune  and  Apollo ;  the  second,  a  drunken 
Hercules  with  numerous  Cupids,  who  have  disarmed 
him,  and  surrounded  by  several  Fauns  and  Hac- 
chanti ;  and  in  the  third  picture  Vulcan  shows 
Thetis  the  arms  of  Achilles,  among  them  a  shield, 
on  which  are  represented  the  Zodiac,  Apollo,  and  the 
Nine  Muses. 

Lead  Pins. — The  action  of  water  on  lead  has 
not  nnfrequently  led  to  very  unpleasant  results.  J. 
R.  Nichols,  an  American  chemist  of  some  standing, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  leaden  pipes  arc  most 
acted  upon  by  the  water  flowing  through  them  when 
they  are  bent  at  an  aeult  angle.  Whether  this  is 
due  to  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  lead,  or  to 
the  mechanical  action  of  the  water  at  the  jKiint 
where  it  is  made  to  turn,  is  not  certain.  Tlie  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  is  satisfactory,  that  the  lead  is  more 
rapidly  corroded  at  these  bends  than  in  any  other 
part.  The  public  should,  therefore,  see  that  the 
plumber  twists  tho  pipes  supplying  houses  as  little 
as  possible;  and  that  where  a  turn  is  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  he  should  be  instructed  to  make  it  as  grad- 
I  ual  as  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  admit,  at 
I  all  times  avoiding  acute  angles. 

Tni  Order  of  Jesuits  now  nuroliers  7231  mem¬ 
bers,  namely:  22(i3  French  Jesuits;  1635  Italian 
Jesuits;  740  Spanish  or  Portuguese;  563  German; 
542  Belgian ;  849  Austrian ;  2C5  English ;  240 
North  American  ;  220  South-.4meriean,  136  Galli- 
cian ;  and  126  Irish.  The  Italian  Jesuits  arc  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows  :  Naples,  463 ;  Rome,  462 ;  Tu¬ 
rin,  277  ;  Sicily,  267;  and  Venetia,  226.  The 
French  Jesuits  belong  to  three  provinces,  namely, 
1053  to  the  province  of  Paris ;  626  to  the  province 
of  Lyons ;  and  524  to  that  of  Toulouse. 

Don’t  W’ritk  There. — “  Don’t  write  there,’’  said 
one  to  a  lad  who  was  writing  with  a  diamond  pin  on 
a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window  of  a  hotel.  “  Why 
not  wa.s  the  reply.  “  Because  you  can’t  rub  it 
out.”  There  are  others  things  which  men  should 
not  do,  because  they  can  not  rub  them  out.  A  heart 
is  aching  for  sympathy,  and  a  cold,  perhaps  a  heart¬ 
less  word  is  spoken.  The  impression  may  be  moro 
durable  than  that  of  the  diamond  upon  the  glass. 
The  inscription  on  the  gla.s8  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  fracture  of  the  glas.s,  but  the  impression  on  tho 
heart  may  last  for  ever.  On  many  a  mind  and 
many  a  heart  there  are  sad  inscriptions,  deeply  en¬ 
graved,  which  no  effort  can  erase.  'We  should  be 
careful  what  we  write  on  the  minds  of  others. 

A  Biter  Bit.  —  Mad"’ne  de  Stael  was  a  pitiless 
talker.  Some  gentleman,  who  wished  to  teach  her 
a  lesson,  introduced  a  person  to  her,  who  they  said 
was  a  very  learned  man.  Tlie  blue-stocking  re¬ 
ceived  him  graciously ;  but  eager  to  produce  an  im¬ 
pression,  began  to  talk  away,  and  asked  a  thousand 
questions,  so  engrossed  with  her.sclf  that  she  did  not 
notice  that  her  visitor  made  no  reply.  When  tho 
visit  was  over,  the  gentleman  asked  Corinne  how 
she  liked  her  friend.  “  A  most  wonderful  man  1” 
was  the  reply;  “what  wit  and  learning!”  Here 
the  laugh  came  in— the  visitor  was  deaf  and  dumb. 

A  MAN  never  BO  beautifully  shows  his  own  strength 
as  when  he  respects  woman’s  softness. 
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Glacikrs  is  TUI  Eaut-Isdiics. — Our  survey  par- 
tieii  in  Cashmere  and  Central  Asia,  under  Captain 
Montgomerie,  have  lately  achieved  several  triumplis 
for  science.  The  Alpine  Club  and  all  travelers  who 
have  exiiausted  the  tamer  beauties  of  Europe,  and 
are  ennuyet,  will  be  interested  in  a  paper  Captain 
Mont;'onierie  lately  read  to  the  Beiif^l  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety  on  the  Himalayan  Qlucicrs.  I  inclose  a  re¬ 
port  of  his  discoveries.  He  showed  how  inferior 
the  glaciers  of  the  Ali>8  are  to  those  of  the  Shigar 
Talley,  which  he  illustrated  by  the  field  sheets  of  the 
Cashmere  series  of  triangulations,  on  the  scale  of 
four  miles  to  an  inch.  In  the  Alps,  the  Her  de 
Glace  is  al>out  seven  miles  in  length,  and  the  largest, 
the  Aletson,  little  over  fifteen.  But  the  larger  gla¬ 
ciers,  surveyed  by  the  Cashmere  party,  vary  from 
fifWcn  to  thirty-six  miles  in  length.  Next  cold 
weather  the  facilities  afforded  for  traveling  will  be 
so  groat  that  we  ought  to  see  India  flooded  with 
travelers.  Whether  science,  sport,  antiquities,  and 
architecture,  or  mere  scenery  is  the  attraction,  In¬ 
dia  far  surpasses  Europe  in  the  vast  and  magnifi¬ 
cent.  The  traveler  who  lands  in  Calcutta  at  the  end 
of  October  would  have  five  months  of  most  delight¬ 
ful  weather  in  which  to  exhaust  the  plains  with 
their  great  cities,  ruins,  and  strange  peoples,  and 
could  then  devote  the  hot  weather  to  the  Himalayas, 
still  enjoying  a  climate  which  the  English  might  en¬ 
vy, — lUmet  Corretpondent,  Calcutta,  April  'tiih. 

A  French  Fire  Kino. — A  curious  exhibition  takes 

lace  every  evening  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Ville 

ust  and  the  Avenue  de  St.  Cloud.  In  a  small  field 
there  is  situated  a  wooden  house,  covered  with 
pitch  and  other  combustible  matters,  which  is  erect¬ 
ed  daily,  and  set  fire  to  at  about  eight  o'clock  each 
evening.  The  flames  in  the  course  of  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  reach  a  gigantic  hight ;  and  when  they  are 
most  ardent,  a  man  Jumps  into  the  midst  of  them, 
rolls  about,  and  pulls  down  blazing  rafters  which 
he  carries  away.  This  salamander  can  stay  in  the 
fire  from  five  to  seven  minutes.  When  he  comes 
out  the  clothes  which  enabled  him  to  do  so  smoke 
like  a  steam-engine ;  they  are  said  to  be  made  of 
asbestos,  covered  with  sponges  freshly  imbued  in 
some  chemical  preparation. — Paris  Utter. 

Meteors. — Within  the  present  year,  M.  Petit,  of 
Toulouse,  lias  calculated  the  hight  of  the  great  me¬ 
teor  of  September  13th,  1868.  He  finds  its  hight 
to  have  been  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  kilome¬ 
ters.  (about  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles,)  and 
its  velocity  per  second  nineteen  miles.  That  whieh 
was  seen  and  fell  in  France,  on  December  9th,  1868, 
was  only  three  miles  distant  at  the  time  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  and  its  apparent  velocity  was  about  three 
miles  p«>r  second.  It  was  twelve  minutes  after  ex¬ 
plosion  before  its  luminous  train  had  disappeared 
and  violent  detonations  were  heard. 

SiNOHLAR  Phenomenon. — Recentfy,  the  hamlet  of 
Aldreth,  Iladdenham,  was  visited  by  a  thunderstorm. 
In  this  place  there  are  two  cottages  standing  in  a  lone 
place,  occupied  by  Daniel  Cockle  and  John  Stokes, 
laborers.  About  five  yards  from  Cockle’s  house, 
and  in  an  adjoining  field,  there  is  a  young  elm-tree. 
The  tree  was  struck  by  lightning ;  the  fluid  traveled 
from  thence  in  a  very  indirect  line  to  the  furthest 
house,  entering  the  back  door,  which  was  open. 
Ann  Stokes,  aged  fourteen  years,  was  standing  in 
this  room,  not  facing  the  doorway,  but  near  the 
middle  of  it,  and  in  a  line  with  the  door.  The  elec¬ 


tric  fluid  struck  the  girl’s  lower  extremities,  paralyz¬ 
ing  both  feet,  and  producing  an  imprint  upon  the 
left  leg  and  thigh  of  the  color  of  scarlet,  and  in 
every  respect  resembling  the  tree  itself,  namely, 
the  trunk,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves,  and  in  the 
most  bcantiful  model  form  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
She  has  regidned  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  the  da¬ 
guerreotype  appearance  is  fading  away.  Straege  to 
say,  her  dress  was  not  in  any  way  injured  by  the 
electric  fluid. — Cambridge  Independent. 

The  new  colossal  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus 
in  Genoa  has  been  placed  upon  its  pedestal  by 
means  of  powerful  steam  machinery. 

Thi  Due  d’Aumale  says  of  Victor  Hugo's  sketch 
of  Louis  Philippe  in  Les  MUerables : 

“  I  was  going  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  sketch  of  the  King  by  Victor  Hugo  in  Lee  ifie- 
erablee.  Our  hearts  have  met.  I  have  as  yet  read 
nothing  so  sympathetic.  There  are  some  errors 
and  some  reserves  which  I  certainly  do  not  accept ; 
l>ut  the  man  is  comprehended  and  well  drawn,  and 
there  arc  sublime  traits.  It  is  the  most  splendid 
justice  which  has  hitherto  been  rendered  to  that 
great  and  noble  heart.  In  going  through  those 
pages,  which  took  me  by  surprise,  tears  came  into 
my  eyes  many  times.” — Henri  J)’ Orleans. 

Galionani  announces  the  death,  at  the  great  age 
of  ninety-four,  of  the  Marquise  de  la  Place,  widow  of 
the  illustrious  author  of  the  Mechanique  Celeste, 
formerly  lady  of  honor  to  the  Princess  Elisa,  (irand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon. 

Thiers  has  handed  over  to  the  French  Academy 
the  prize  of  twenty  thousand  fiwncs  bestowed  upon 
him  for  his  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Em¬ 
pire,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  “  Thiers  Prize,  ” 
to  be  paid  every  three  years,  with  the  interest  of  the 
sum,  amounting  to  three  thousand  francs,  for  a 
work  the  subject  of  which  is  left  to  the  option  of  the 
Academy. 

The  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  has  awarded 
to  M.  Alexandre  Bertrand,  formerly  member  of  the 
French  School  of  Athens,  the  prize  for  the  best  es¬ 
say  on  the  discoveries  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  in  relation  to  Celtic  monuments. 
Four  essays  were  sent  in.  M.  Bertrand  shows  that 
the  monuments  of  this  kind  in  France  become  more 
numerous  as  the  north-west  and  west  coasts  are  ap¬ 
proached.  It  is  inferred  that  they  are  duo  to  a  lit¬ 
toral  population  which  penetrated  toward  the  in¬ 
terior,  following  the  principal  rivers  and  their  afiSu- 
ents.  He  considers  that  the  “  dolmens”  are  sepul¬ 
chral  monuments,  and  believes  that  their  origin 
must  be  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Celts. 

Peace  is  the  evening  star  of  the  soul,  as  virtue  is 
its  sun  ;  and  the  two  are  never  far  apart. 

Sib  Rutherford  Alcocr,  British  Minister  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  is  writing  a  two-volume  n.'irrative  of  his  three 
years’  residence  in  that  country. 

Evert  man  has  a  paradise  around  h'un,  until  he 
sins,  and  the  angel  of  an  aocusing  conscience  drives 
him  from  his  Eden. 
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A  Lmox  for  Finb  Tocno  Ladixs. — At  the  sea- 
■Ide  residence  of  Queen  VictoriR,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  R  Urge  portion  of  the  pleRsure-ground  is  sp- 
propristed  to  the  young  princes  end  princesses, 
who  here  esch  r  flower  Rnd  regeteble  gRrden, 
green  house,  hot-house,  end  forcing-fremes,  nurse¬ 
ries,  tool-houses,  Rnd  even  r  carpenter's  shop.  Here 
the  roysl  children  pRSS  mnny  hours  of  their  time. 
Each  U  supplied  with  r  set  of  tools,  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  owner ;  and  here  they  work  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  amateur  and  the  zeal  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon.  There  is  no  branch  of  gardening  in 
which  the  royal  children  are  not  at  home.  More- 
OTer,  on  this  jurenile  property  is  a  building,  the 
ground  floor  of  which  U  fitted  up  as  a  kitchen,  with 
pantries,  closets,  larders,  and  dairy,  all  complete  in 
their  arrangements,  and  here  may  be  seen  the  young 
princesses,  arrayed  in  their  aprons  and  cooking- 
jackets,  floured  to  the  elbows,  deep  in  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  pastry-making,  like  rosy  farm-girls,  cooking 
the  vegetables  from  their  own  gardens,  preserving, 
pickling,  baking,  sometimes  to  partake  among 
themselves,  or  to  distribute  to  the  poor  of  the 
neighborhood,  as  the  result  of  their  own  handiwork. 
The  Queen  is  determined  that  nothing  shall  remain 
unlearned  by  her  children ;  nor  are  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  ever  happier  than  while  thus  engaged.  Over 
the  domestic  establishment  is  a  museum  of  natural 
hUtory,  furnished  with  curiosities  collected  by  the 
young  party  in  their  rambles  and  researches — geo¬ 
logical  and  botanical  specimens,  stuffed  birds  and 
animals,  articles  of  their  own  construction,  and 
whatever  is  curious  or  interesting,  classified  and  ar- 
ran^  by  themselves.  Here  the  most  exalted  and 
punfying  tastes  are  cultivated.  Here  Nature,  com¬ 
mon  to  all,  is  studied  and  admired ;  while,  beyond 
this,  a  capability  of  entering  into  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  a  sympathy  of  their  labors  are  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  labor  is ; 
and  though  we  need  scarcely  suppose  that  the  royal 
children  weary  themselves  as  those  who  gain  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  yet  even  in  their 
moderate  digging  and  working  they  must  learn  the 
better  to  appreciate  the  results  of  labor  in  the  luxu¬ 
ries  surrounding  them.  This  is  a  picture  of  which 
the  EpgUsli  nation  may  justly  be  proud.  There  is 
not  such  another  royal  family  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

PnsiAN  Accocitt  or  th*  Oaionr  or  Wins. —  ' 
Jerusheed,  the  founder  of  Persepolis,  is  by  Persian 
writers  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  invented 
wine.  He  was  immoderately  fond  of  grapes,  and 
desiring  to  preserve  some,  they  were  placed  for  this 
purpose  in  a  large  vessel,  and  lodged  in  a  vault  for 
future  use.  When  the  vessel  was  opened,  the  grapes 
had  fermented,  and  their  juice  in  this  state  was  so 
acid  that  the  king  believed  it  must  be  poisonous. 
He  had  some  vessels  filled  with  it ;  “  poison  ”  was 
written  upon  each,  and  they  were  placed  in  his 
roooL 

It  happened  that  one  of  his  favorite  ladies  wss 
affected  with  a  nervous  headache,  and  the  pain  dis¬ 
tracted  her  so  much  that  she  desired  death.  Ob¬ 
serving  a  vessel  with  “  poison"  on  it,  she  took  it  and 
swallowed  its  contents.  The  wine,  for  such  it  had 
become,  overpowered  the  lady,  who  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  and  awoke  much  refreshed.  Delighted  with 
the  remedy,  she  repeated  the  dose  so  often  that  the 
monarch’s  poison  was  all  drank.  He  soon  discov¬ 
ered  this,  and  forced  the  lady  to  confess  what  she 

,  had  done.  A  quantity  of  wine  was  made,  and  Jer- 
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ushesd  and  all  his  court  drank  of  the  new  bever¬ 
age,  which,  from  the  circumstances  that  led  to  its 
discovery,  is  this  day  known  in  Persia  by  the  name 
of  Jeher-e-Eooshon,  the  delightful  poison  I 

Statistics  or  the  London  Firi  Dipartment.— 
The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
existing  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  against  fire  in  the  metropolis  have  con¬ 
cluded  their  labors.  It  appears  that  twenty  years 
ago  the  number  of  fires  in  London  was  about  460, 
and  that  last  year  the  total  number  was  1183.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Richard  Mayne’s  estimate,  the  whole 
of  the  metropolitan  police  area  and  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  together,  extending  over  about  700  square 
miles,  may  be  considered  as  containing  rather 
above  8,000,000  of  inhabitants,  residing  in  about 
476,000  houses,  and  the  rental  for  taxation  about 
£14,800,000.  The  magnitude  of  the  interest  at  stake 
was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Newmarch,  who  stated  in  bis 
evidence  that  the  total  value  of  property  insurable 
against  fire  within  six  miles  of  Charing  Cross  is  not 
less  than  £900,000,000,  and  of  this  not  more  than 
about  £300,000,000  is  insured.  It  was  further 
shown  that  this  insured  property  now  bears,  throu^ 
the  medium  of  the  fire  offices,  the  expenses  of  the 
present  Fire  Brigade  establishment. 

New  Tomb  or  John  Bcntan. — A  new  tomb  has 
been  erected  over  the  grave  of  the  author  of  /’ii- 
grim't  Progrea,  in  Bunbill  -  fields  burial-ground. 
City-road.  The  requisite  funds  for  this  memorial 
have  been  raised  by  public  subscription,  under  ths 
presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  length 
of  the  tomb  is  about  seven  feet  and  the  hight  rather 
over  four  feet.  On  the  top,  in  a  reclining  posture, 
with  book  in  hand,  is  the  carved  effigy  of  John  Bun- 
yan  in  stone,  with  the  bead  resting  on  a  pillow,  tha 
length  of  the  figure  being  five  feet  eight  inches.  On 
the  north  side,  in  relief,  is  a  stone  puinel  represent- 
ing  Christian  starting  on  his  pilgrimage,  with  the 
burden  on  his  back ;  and  on  the  south  side  Christian 
is  represented  as  in  the  act  of  reaching  the  cross,  and 
the  burden  falling  from  his  shoulders.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  tomb  is  the  following  inscription,  eit 
graved  on  a  portion  of  the  old  stone :  “  John  Bun- 
yan,  author  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress-,  ob.  31st 
August,  1688,  set.  60.”  Tlie  slab  at  the  opposite  end 
records  the  fact  of  the  restoration  of  the  work  by 
public  subscription.  May,  1862. 

i  A  Ltvelt  Elephant. — A  letter  from  Java  states 
that  among  the  animals  to  be  brought  to  Europe  by 
the  Prussian  vessel  of  war,  the  Elbe,  now  on  a 
voyage  to  the  East,  is  a  young  elephant,  which  is  to 
be  presented  to  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  by 
Sir  Robert  Schomburgh,  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at 
Bangkok,  in  Siam.  The  animal  is  extraordinarily 
tame,  and  is  the  pet  of  the  whole  crew.  In  harbor 
and  in  good  weinher  he  is  allowed  to  ramble  about 
the  deck,  on  which  occasions  the  men  indulge  in  ex¬ 
ercise  in  equestrian  style  by  mounting  his  back.  He 
has  also  been  taught  many  tricks,  so  that  when  ha 
arrives  at  the  Zoological  Gardena  at  Berlin  be  is 
likely  to  be  the  lion  of  the  season.  The  £be  will 
also  bring  a  great  number  of  other  animals  for  the 
samesngrlda 

Napoleon  has  given  directions  for  the  compilaUon 
of  a  military  and  political  history  of  Algeria.  All 
the  documents  and  state  papers  having  reference  to 
the  subject  are  to  be  sent  to  the  War  Office. 
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